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Preface 


THIS Is A BOOK ABOUT THE DEVELOPING CHILD. In 
discussing development we have tried to put the focus where we think 
it properly belongs—on the child himself, and not on his physical de- 
velopment, or his language development, or his emotional development. 
It is not that these latter topics (and many others) are not critical in 
significance, for indeed they are; but it is vital, we feel, to keep con- 
stantly in the forefront the fact that it is a real child with whom we 
are concerned, and not some abstractions about hypothetical children. 
Moreover, since, as we demonstrate in many ways, the child develops 
as an integrated individual whose needs, goals in living, and diurnal 
variations in motivation may have a profound influence upon his growth, 
his structure, and his functioning, we cannot fully comprehend these 
aspects of his growth without first understanding him as a total person. 
Hence our primary consideration is the way in which the child's per- 
sonality matures and develops. Once we, have this conceptual anchorage 
we are better able to consider in detail the child's physical, emotional, 
social, and intellectual growth. 

In selecting material from the extensive resources that are now avail- 
able, we constantly posed the question: “How important are these data 
for gaining a deeper understanding of the child and for forming more 
accurate generalizations about principles of human development?” These 
two purposes guided us in the sclection and emphasis we have given to 
various topics as we assembled the findings from child psychology, social 
anthropology, medical and psychiatric literature, and education. An 
additional guiding principle we followed was to give emphasis to each 
topic at the developmental level at which it had the greatest pertinence. 
With these criteria in mind, we have discussed the child from the pre- 
natal stage of development through the carly stages of adolescence. 
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At each stage we have then considered those findings and those topics 
that are most relevant. 

The authors are clinical psychologists and have drawn heavily upon 
their experience in clinical work with a wide varicty of children and 
parents. Our views have been tested in the crucible of the classroom, 
where we have taught courses in child development and child adjust- 
ment to teachers, supervisory school personnel, psychologists, social 
workers, psychiatrists, medical students, parents, and others. In the 
give-and-take of both clinical and classroom scttings, thesc views have 
been modified and have matured. Contrary to popular conception, our 
experience with children has been primarily concerned with the so-called 
"normal" and "fairly normal" child. Our clinical population certainly 
contained a major proportion of such children who came (or were 
brought) not because they were severely maladjusted, but more com- 
monly because they or their parents or teachers had questions about 
the most effective programs of guidance in home or school, or because 
of transient problems which are characteristic of almost all children. 
The emphasis in this book is clearly upon the "normal" child, but it 
must be noted that he, too, has many problems in the course of his 
growth and adjustment. Hence, some of our illustrative material is based 
upon somewhat more severely disturbed children, for they help us to 
see, because of the exaggerated phenomena they manifest, the very 
same problems in less extreme form in the average child. 

The authors are inclined, in their view of personality theory, toward 
the psychoanalytic orientation; nevertheless we recognize that no pres- 
ent-day theory can do full justice to the problem of child development 
and are eager to make use of the contributions of all other personality 
theories that have some general or special merit in connection with 
some aspect of child behavior. We have asked ourselves again and 
again: “What contribution to understanding docs this particular thc- 
orctical explanation offer?" We have asked, further: “What evidence 
is there in favor of this explanation?” Therefore, although we have been 
extremely eclectic in sampling views and findings from all available 
sources, we have tried to integrate this material, as meaningfully as we 
could, in terms of a dynamic conception of the growing child. The 
psychoanalytic view, which is itself constantly in a state of change, is 
most congenial to us in organizing present-day knowledge; at the same 
time, we are keenly aware of its limitations and do not hesitate to indi- 
cate these or to utilize other findings and explanations to improve our 
over-all conception of child behavior. Without some personality theory 
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as an organizing force in interpreting the data of child behavior, we 
would be like the person with considerable financial resources from 
many different countries who did not know their values and did not 
know how to utilize them. Our theory gives an orientation and a con- 
sistent way of organizing our findings and thereby enables us to put 
them to better use. 

We are under great obligation to the scholars, researchers, and practi- 
tioners who have studied, pondered about, and dealt with children of 
all ages. We hope that our specific citations will acknowledge, to some 
extent, the nature of this obligation. We are deeply indebted to the 
organizations that kindly supplied photographs for use in the book: The 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, the Cleveland Health 
Museum, the Gesell Institute of Child Development, the H. J. Heinz 
Company, the Merrill Palmer School (Donna Harris, photographer), 
and the University of Michigan News Service. We are also extremely 
grateful to Mrs. Catherine E. Gibby who worked tirelessly and enthu- 
siastically in transcribing our rough draft into a finished manuscript. 
Our thanks are also due to Mrs. Barbara Windecker who assisted in 
the extended typing process. 

M. È. H. 
R. G. G. 


To Brett, Casey, 


Robert, and. Carole 
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Personality 
and the patterns of 
child development 


THE PHENOMENA of growth and development are an un- 
ceasing source of wonder, although many aspects of 
growth, especially growth of the human being, have been 


thoroughly and scientifically studied for a long period of 
time. It is amazing how growth occurs: from the begin- 
nings as a minute fertilized ovum in the mother’s womb, 
through the process of birth when newborn children 
seem to look and act very much alike, to full develop- 
ment in young childhood when cach individual has a 
unique personality. 

What forces are responsible for the incessant move- 
ment onward and upward? Why do ccrtain stages in the 
child's physical and emotional development occur in a 
particular sequence? Why, despite all of the fascinating 
and intricate differences among human beings, are there 
so many fundamental constancics, such as similar basic 
organs, fundamentally constant proportions among the 
component parts of the body, similar physiological proc- 
esses, and similarities in this thing we call human nature? 

Other aspects of development are also intriguing. Con- 
sider the highly complicated development of language 
functions. At first, the infant responds passively to the 
mothers cooing and coddling; later he responds dif- 
ferently to mother and non-mother and he makes his 
first gurgling and gasping noises; still later he learns to 
say words and sentences; and finally, after much addi- 
tional development, he acquires the complex abilities of 
reading, writing, and mature oral communication. Under 
what conditions is this development facilitated? Why do 
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some adolescents devclop the "gift of 
language" while others have difficulty in 
making their thoughts and feelings 
known? Another process, that of emo- 
tional development, is equally fascinat- 
ing. Why do babies differ in emotional 
responsiveness? What makes some chil- 
dren characteristically sad while others 
are characteristically happy? Why are 
Some pleasant while others are hostile? 
Similar types of questions may occur to 
us about development in physical size, 
motor coordination, perception, thought 
and other patterns of social behavior, 


A KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


In this volume we Propose to considcr 
the central and important aspects of the 
growth and development of the child, 
but before embarking on this journey 
we should decide upon some plan of 
procedure. What shall our main organiz- 
ing theme be? How can we put the facts 
of human development into some sensi- 
ble and integrated scheme? Above all, 
how shall we look at these phenomena 
so as to make them more understandable 
and functionally more uscful? We might 
proceed by discussing cach aspect of 
growth and development separately. Ac- 
cording to this plan, we might start with 
the neonate (the newborn child) and 
move through the successive stages of 
development, discussing, in turn, the 
neonate, the infant, the preschool child, 
and so on. In this approach by develop- 
mental stages, we would consider within 


each stage each of the several topics of 
child psychology, such as physical de- 
velopment, growth in language, emo- 
tional development, and so on. We 
might, on the other hand, take a look at 
the longitudinal development of cach as- 
pect of the developmental process from 
birth through maturity, thus employing a 
completely topical approach to our prob- 
lem. Here we could consider how phys- 
ical growth proceeds from birth through 
maturity, then discuss next, for example, 
the total development of language, and 
the like. The former approach would 
keep the facts of cach stage together and 
permit us to discover what various as- 
pects of behavior looked like at a given 
time. However, we would lose some of 
the sense of continuity in growth and 
find it difficult to gain a proper under- 
standing of the total child at a given 
stage of development. The latter ap- 
proach would give us insight into the 
development of cach aspect of the child's 
behavior and would prove particularly 
valuable to the person who wished to 
know something of the major topics of 
child psychology but it would make even 
more difficult an appreciation of the 
whole child; it would be a logical analysis 
of topics in development rather than an 
analysis of the psychological develop- 
ment of the child. As we can see homi 
types of organization of the material 0 
this ficld would limit our understanding 
of the developing human organism as 4 
growing, adjusting, integrated human be 
ing. 

Tt is a real problem to decide how t° 
meet this dilemma. The moment we be 
gin to dissect total development into its 
component parts we are in danger of los 


ing sight of the whole. Moreover, each 
of these approaches fails in a singularly 
important respect, in our opinion. It does 
not organize the data of child develop- 
ment in terms of the personality proc- 
esses and dynamics that are constantly 
influencing them. We shall see that 
the child's biological and psychological 
drives, his conflicts and the ways he at- 
tempts to resolve them, his self-percep- 
tions, his peculiar traits, and the like are 
sometimes crucial and always relevant in 
determining how development proceeds 
and in making understandable how he 
reacts to this development. Although we 
would have norms of development we 
would not be able fully to understand 
their meaning. It is therefore important 
that we try to resolve the dilemma and 
obtain the clearest possible perception of 
human development. 

To concretize our discussion, let us 
consider a common phenomenon that 
occurs during prepubertal development. 
At this stage of development the growth 
curve in weight shows typical changes. 
There is a change in the steepness of the 
curve, that is, the rate of growth changes. 
(Sce Chapters 4 and 9.) If we were trac- 
ing the growth in weight we might be 
able to learn what the norms for weight 
were at each preceding stage and what 
shifts typically occurred at the prepuber- 
tal stage. We would also learn that there 
were exceptions and that certain children 
showed variations from these norms. We 
would then have two kinds of facts at 
our disposal in relation to the growth of 
weight: normative development and 
variations from normative development. 
However, we would not necessarily know 
what factors influenced a particular 
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child’s spurt in weight, how a particular 
child reacts to this sudden spurt, or why 
he reacts as he does. For one child, ex- 
cessive gain in weight might be a re- 
sultant of emotional frustration; for 
another, it might be a normal prepuber- 
tal spurt. For one boy, obesity might be 
a source of worry and discomfort. He 
might think of himself as “fat,” he might 
be highly sensitive to the jibes of his 
playmates, or he might tend to withdraw 
from social participation and become de- 
pressed. Another boy, who was equally 
obese, might acknowledge the fact of his 
obesity; he might take some measures to 
overcome this condition, but he might 
continue to regard himself with equal 
favor and would not worry or modify the 
scope of his activities. 

The phenomenon of obesity and its 
possible implications for the individual 
was selected to illustrate our problem be- 
cause it is not too infrequent in our times 
and in our culture. We might just as well 
have selected for our illustration such 
phenomena as motor awkwardness, the 
eruptions of pimples, or reading difficul- 
ties, problems in spelling, and the like. 
The point of the illustration is to high- 
light an interesting fact: evaluation of 
the meaning and significance of any 
growth phenomenon cannot be complete 
without reference to the organism that 
shows the phenomenon. This thought 
might be more accurately expressed by 
saying that almost any isolated phenom- 
enon occurs to and has significance to 
the individual in relation to the kind of 
personality that he has. We wish to em- 
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phasize that it is not the fact alone that 
produces a particular reaction, but the 
total way in which the individual per- 
ceives that fact and responds to it. 

In view of such considerations as these, 
we believe it is best to organize the dis- 
cussion of the development of the child 
around the central, unifying theme of 
the child’s personality. With this theme 
constantly in the forefront, we shall pro- 
ceed by discussing child development in 
terms of the successive stages through 
which it passes. Within cach stage we 
shall then select the topics that are cen- 
tral in the development of that stage. 
Thus, for example, physical development 
proceeds so rapidly and its patterning is 
so critical during the stage of infancy 
that we shall devote major attention to 
this aspect of development during this 
stage in the child’s growth. We shall 
give varying cmphasis to physical de- 
velopment or to some aspects of it again 
at other stages in which its importance 
becomes central again. Thus, we shall 
not discuss cach topic of child psychology 
in each chapter (or at cach stage) merely 
because this would be a logical presen- 
tation of this material, but shall discuss 
it when it seems most relevant to do so. 
We hope, in this way, also to avoid some 
of the repetitiousness that might other- 
wise occur, and to give prominence to 
critical principles and findings as they 
emerge from the study of a living, ad- 
justing human being. Thus we hope to 
combine the advantages of the topical 
approach with the approach through de- 
velopmental stages. Our core question 


will always be, however, “What meaning 
does a particular pattern of development 
have?” and an implicd question will al- 
ways be, “Why does the child behave 
this way at a particular time in his de- 
velopment?” Since we cannot properly 
understand the child by considering the 
separate aspects of his development 
alone, we shall attempt to understand 
him in terms of the dynamic meaning of 
the interdependence of his drives, his 
conflicts, his physical equipment, and 
the social environment in which he 1s 
developing. Personality thus becomes a 
key to our understanding of the child. 

We shall subsequently discuss in de- 
tail the concept of personality, but at 
this point we may define it roughly as 
the integrated pattern of typical per 
ceptions by the individual of himself and 
his environment and the accompanying 
typical response tendencics. Each individ- 
ual learns to think of himself in charac- 
teristic terms (he has a self-image), 
whether or not this perception accords 
accurately with the facts. Similarly, cach 
individual Icarns to interpret his en- 
vironment (to perceive it) in character- 
istic ways, again not necessarily com- 
pletely in accord with the facts. Finally, 
he learns to react in characteristic ways to 
a wide varicty of phenomena (his habit- 
ual response tendencies). As we shall sce, 
even the infant soon shows some signs 
of his unique personality, and the older 
child has an even more completely in- 
tegrated pattern of perceptual and re- 
sponse tendencies. If we understand how 
these patterns of personality develop we 
may be better able to understand how 
the total organism functions. Hence, we 
shall consider the successive stages in the 


development of the child in terms of, 
and with constant reference to, concur- 
Tent development of his personality. 
This, we believe, will furnish a basis for 
a better understanding of child develop- 
ment. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 
CONCERNING PERSONALITY 


The characteristic ways in which a per- 
son behaves constitutes his personality. 
As we have scen, these methods of re- 
sponding are based, in part, on how 
the individual perccives himself because 
these sclf-perceptions influence his bc- 
havior. If we illustrate this point its 
meaning may become more intelligible. 
To do this we shall sclect two examples 
of an extreme kind. In the first, a child 
Who ordinarily behaves in a self-confi- 
dent manner and is reasonably assertive 
While conscious of the rights of others 
has just received a severe tongue-lashing 
from his teacher, who was greatly upset 
by some severe trauma in her own life. 
Ne has been told that he is very mean, 
that he is inconsiderate of others, that he 
is aggressive, and that he is therefore a 
Worthless, disagreeable specimen of child- 
hood who is no longer liked by his 
teacher. As onc can imagine, he feels 
humiliated, angry, and depressed. For the 
next few days he responds in a meck, 
Passive, dejected and insecure manner; 
he does not feel sure about anything he 
does; he js no longer self-confident nor 
appropriately assertive. The impact of 
rabie Pile from someone whom 
his : E: has resulted ina deflation of 
fequi. a he perceives himself dif- 

y trom the way he did before. In 
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turn, his behavior is modified to accord 
with his temporarily changed self-image. 

As another example, Ict us consider the 
behavior of a timid and fearful young 
man who has joined the marines. During 
training his leaders constantly impress 
upon him and the other members of his 
company what gallant men all marines 
are. He learns that he is a member of a 
highly respected group with a very proud 
tradition. He is told that marines “never 
say dic" and that they are constantly able 
to surmount almost impossible obstacles. 
He finds that other members of his com- 
pany, who had confessed some of their 
own scltmisgivings, begin to believe 
these things and to behave in a confident 
manner. He soon perceives himself as a 
vital member of his company who shares 
their characteristics. During a training 
mission he finds, surprisingly, that he, 
too, is behaving aggressively, confidently, 
and without his former fears. 

In both of these examples an individ- 
ual’s changing sclf-perceptions influenced 
the ways in which he behaved—at least 
for a time. In both, there was a change, 
perhaps a reversal, of the traits that he 
had previously manifested. Which of the 
patterns of behavior, the former or the 
latter, constitutes the “true” personality 
of the individual? Should we say that 
the personality is characterized by the 
changing patterns of an individual? 
Would all individuals respond in the 
same manner to the changed circum- 
stances of their lives as these two did? 
If we think deeply about these questions, 
we can begin to sec what psychologists 
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have learned: that underneath the overt 
behaviors or traits that an individual dis- 
plays there are covert or latent determin- 
ers of behavior. In the examples given, 
other individuals subjected to the same 
circumstances might have reacted dif- 
ferently. Thus, if we attempt to character- 
ize persons in terms of the patterns of 
traits that they manifest, we have to de- 
fine or describe these patterns with at 
least two additional variables. One of 
these deals with the consistency or in- 
consistency with which these patterns are 
displayed under varying circumstances, 
and the other is the kinds of needs that 
motivate these behaviors. The needs may 
be fully conscious to the individual, in 
which case he has a conscious awareness 
of them, or they may be only partially 
conscious to him or not conscious at all, 
in which case they are said to be un- 
conscious. 

This leads us to a consideration of the 
motivations of behavior. All behavior is 
motivated; that is, all behavior is based 
on the underlying needs of the individ- 
ual. In Chapters 2 and 4 we shall discuss 
in detail how these needs or motivations 
develop. We can anticipate these dis- 
cussions in a few respects, however. A 
person is born with a certain innate, bio- 
logical equipment. At birth people differ 
in weight, length, complexity of nervous 
system, color of skin, type of blood, and 
so on. However, they are all born with 
the same types of basic drives (some- 
times called instincts). These original 
drives constitute the raw material of hu- 
man nature. We do not have to specify, 


at this point in our discussion, what the 
precise nature of these drives is or some 
of the ways in which their intensity dif- 
fers in different people—we shall gct into 
that later. We do wish to make the 
point, however, that all people have the 
same types of drives—and that in the be 
ginning human nature is pretty much 
alike in all infants. However, humans 
have different drives from subhumans, 
and hence we can talk about the different 
drives of humans and animals. In some 
respects humans and animals have sim- 
ilar drives, like the drive for food and the 
drive for temperature regulation. In other 
respects it is thought that they have 
quite different drives, like the drive for 
love and the drive for emotional security. 

At birth the individual is not con- 
sciously aware of his drives. He is driven 
to behave in a certain way, and has to 
behave in that way even to survive. AS 
he mects gratification or frustration of 
his drives, they begin to become modified 
and simultancously the individual begins 
to become conscious of his drives—or as 
we call them at this point, his needs ar 
wants. Thus conscious awareness of ones 
needs arises out of the context of living 
in a real world in which gratification and, 
especially, frustration occur. Some drives 
may never become conscious or fully con- 
scious (such drives as those involved in 
heart action or those involved in diges- 
tion or peristalsis); others may become 
conscious but later be repressed. It 15 
highly important to understand the na- 
ture of repression for, as we shall learn, . 
much of our behavior is motivated by 
repressed and unconscious drives. Here; 
again, we shall anticipate a little of our 
discussions in later chapters. 


When an individual engages in be- 
havior that is opposed by or criticized by 
someone who is very important to him, 
he feels uncomfortable about it. We say 
that he feels guilty, Guilt is derived from 
two indispensable preconditions: awarc- 
ness of the wishes of others and a need 
on the part of the individual not to dis- 
please these others because he is de- 
pendent upon them or valucs their good 
Will. Thus, to avoid disapproval from 
others or because others (important 
others) have already disapproved, the 
individual automatically and uncon- 
sciously inhibits the behavior he would 
otherwise have shown. In this way the 
drive is said to be repressed in order to 
avoid conflict or guilt. Nevertheless, the 
drive is not entirely eliminated since it 
has important reasons for being and 
has to find some outlet or discharge. 
Only its direct expression is inhibited 
and only conscious awareness of its cxist- 
nee is climinated. The drive finds an 
outlet, if not immediately then cven- 
tually, in some indirect or roundabout 
manner. In these ways the individual 
trics to avoid tension or guilt: by repress- 
ing the direct expression of a drive (or 

nives) and by finding substitute ways of 
Eatifying the drive in a more or less ac- 
ceptable fashion, 

Thus we can begin to see that an in- 
Vidual's behavior is motivated by two 
Sets of drives, conscious and unconscious. 
f we understand this fully we can under- 
sin a some individuals show highly 

chavior and why some individ- 
thems eee in highly inexplicable (to 
did not ee which they apparently 

end. Variability in behavior is 
Partly dependent upon the kind and 


di 
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amount of repressed drives; the more re- 
pression the less consistent a person is 
likely to be in his overt behavior. The 
degree and type of repression govern the 
degree and irrationality of behavior. We 
shall later try to understand why a young- 
ster who is very pleasant and overtly 
extremely compliant to the wishes of 
others suddenly and apparently inex- 
plicably behaves like a “demon”; we 
would at least suspect that this is related 
to the emergence of repressed drives that 
were unable to find other, more suitable 
outlets. For similar reasons we might 
find that an adult who shows a “tough” 
and “hard” exterior manifests a surpris- 
ing “heart of gold” when the “chips are 
down.” The concept of repression will 
prove to be a highly uscful tool in un- 
derstanding many types of motivations 
and behaviors that might otherwise be 
bewildering (1).* 

An individual's personality is usually 
described in terms of the traits that he 
characteristically displays. A trait is a 
more or less pervasive mode of behavior. 
We can think of many popular terms 
used to describe a person’s traits, such 
as amiability, honesty, cooperativeness, 
emotional stability, independence, and 
the like. If we listed all of the terms for 
traits that are in the dictionary, we would 
compile a very long and confusing list. 
Some of these terms would refer to the 
same thing, and some would be included 
with others in some more general terms. 
In order to bring some order out of the 


* Numbers in parentheses indicate bibliograph- 
ical references cited at the ends of the chapters. 
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chaos that would result if we simply used 
all available terms for traits, psychologists 
have attempted to establish a list of thc 
primary traits on the basis of which most 
behavior that is observed can be dc- 
scribed. Different lists have been com- 
piled by different investigators, but rc- 
cent research, making use of modern 
methods of measurement and statistical 
analysis, has yielded a list of a few pri- 
mary traits upon which there is fairly 
common agreement and which are largely 
independent of each other; that is, cach 
one describes an aspect of behavior not 
described by the others. Table I gives a 
list of such traits (2). 

We should like to make onc additional 
point in this introductory discussion. 
This concerns the problem of what a 


healthy personality is. Usually, discus- 
sions of the healthy personality attempt 
to define it in terms of the absence of 
symptoms or the absence of unhealthy 
traits. Such a negative approach does not 
tell us much about the positive features 
of the healthy individual. For our pur- 
poses we shall consider the healthy per- 
sonality (the one with a good adjust- 
ment) as that which is able to provide 
adequate satisfaction of an individual's 
basic needs while at the same time en- 
abling the individual to meet the de- 
mands of his socicty in a pleasurable and 
cooperative manner (3). ‘This concept 
should not be confused with the con- 
cept of conformity. Conformity of itsclf 
is no guarantce of good adjustment; 
moreover, it may lead to a high degree 
of rigidity and unproductive stercotypy 
in behavior. "l'here are even situations m 
which it is healthy and mature to rebel 


Table I. Cattell's list of primary (source) traits 


Ow 


. Cyclothymia vs. schizothymia (slow vs. abrupt shifts in mood) * 

- General mental capacity vs. mental defect 

. Emotionally stable vs. neurotic emotionality 

. Dominance-ascendance vs. submissivencss 

. Surgency vs. desurgency (energetic, cheerful vs. anxious, agitated 
melancholy ) 

G. Positive vs. dependent character (persevering, responsible vs. fickle, 


immature) 


H. Adventurous cyclothymia vs. withdrawn schizothymia 

I. Sensitive, infantile, imaginative emotionality vs. mature, tough poise 
** K. Socialized, cultured mind vs. boorishness ` 

L. Trustful cyclothvmia vs. paranoia (composed, trustful vs. suspicious, 


bashful) 


M. Bohemian unconcernedness vs. conventional practicality 


N. Sophistication vs. simplicity 


* Material in parentheses is explanatory of the trait names. 
p Traits D and J have been omitted since these have not been confirmed by other 
research. Traits L, M, N have been established only tentatively, according to Cattell. 


against an unwise proscription. Neverthe- 
less, the individual must be able to live 
comfortably with his community, under 
ordinary circumstances, adapt to its 
mores, and at the same time attain sat- 
isfaction and be uniquely creative and 
productive in terms of his own needs and 
talents. ‘This conception of the healthy 
personality is a dynamic one; it assumes 
that personality is healthy when there is 
a give-and-take and a constant interac- 
tion of the individual’s needs and the 
needs of society. The healthy and mature 
personality strives constantly to balance 
inner needs with external realities in a 
manner that takes both into account and 
finds a stable but constantly varying pat- 
tern of responses. It is stable in that the 
basic modes of adaptation are consistent; 
it is variable in that the specific means 
that are utilized take properly into ac- 
Count the variable qualities of the reality 
situation, 


SOME EXAMPLES OF 
CHILD BEHAVIOR 


Discussion of the general principles and 
findings of child psychology needs con- 
Crete examples to be really meaningful. 
We have selected some cases that will 
help to illustrate what child behavior 
looks like, or how it came into being, or 
What the behavior means when we get 
a closer look at the underlying phenom- 
cna. Our sample of cases will not be 
representative of all children, but we 
hope the cases presented will contain 
Some of the more important elements 
that are common to many. Some of the 
eases represent normal patterns of be- 
havior, but a few are concerned with 
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more abnormal behavior in order to il- 
lustrate the differences and similarities 
of such behavior with that of the well- 
adjusted child. 


Harold: A four-year-old's 
reaction to tonsillectomy 


Harold was a fairly healthy four-year-old 
who had lived a well-sheltered life. Both of 
his parents were intelligent, busy people 
with well-developed interests and activities. 
Both loved Harold, who was an only child, 
The father was a fairly successful business- 
man who had established a small but grow- 
ing concern. Quite often he would remain 
at the office in the evening to clear up 
problems that could not be taken care of 
during the day. Usually, he would devote 
the entire week end to his family. He had 
a very good relationship with his wife, who 
also loved and respected him. Harold’s 
mother was a secretary for a law firm. She 
had gone back to work about six months 
after Harold was born in order to help with 
finances until her husband's business was 
well established; she was looking forward 
to leaving her job in about four months 
since things were beginning to work out 
well for her husband’s business. Both par- 
ents hoped to have another child within the 
near future but were waiting until the 
mother could spend all of her time at home. 
Harold was a full-term baby of normal 
delivery. About two wecks after birth he 
began to gain in weight and soon was a 
lusty, thriving baby. The maternal grand- 
mother lived with the family from the 
time that Harold was born and devoted 
much of her time to his care. Harold 
seemed to be quite fond of his grandmother 
and seemed to favor her over his own 
mother. His mother accepted this state of 
affairs and felt that this good relationship 
made it casier for her to resume employ- 
ment when Harold was six months old. 
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During his infancy Harold scemed to de- 
velop quite normally, occasionally having 
mild sore throats, and oncc having a mild 
colic condition. Dentition proceeded nor- 
mally, too, although he did show consider- 
able irritability and restlessness when his 
first tooth crupted at about seven months 
of age. He seemed to adjust better to the 
eruption of his later teeth. By 30 weeks of 
age he began to crawl a little and by 13 
months he was able to take his first in- 
dependent steps. At a year and a half he 
developed an ear infection, and his mother 
stayed at home with him fo: ten days until 
this condition cleared up fully. He was a 
happy infant, and loved to play with his 
grandmother and mother. 

During Harold's second year the family 
moved into a new home in the country. 
The parents felt that raising a child in the 
country provided important advantages and 
bought their home with this thought in 
mind. The house was located about 20 
miles outside of the city (where both fa- 
ther and mother worked) in an area where 
the builder had said other homes for young 
families would soon be built. However, the 
builder’s plans for the other houses col- 
lapsed and no other homes were built in the 
immediate arca until Harold was almost 
four years old. Meanwhile, the family lived 
a fairly isolated social existence since the 
nearest neighbor lived almost half a mile 
down the road. This neighbor had a boy 
who was three years older than Harold. No 
other children lived nearby. Harold seemed 
quite happy in his home environment, but 
as might have been expected was a little 
timid and shy when taken for a visit to rel- 
atives and encouraged to play with cousins 
of about his own age. The first such visit 
away from home occurred when Harold was 
slightly more than two years of age. The 
mother recalled that he paid no attention 
to the other children and when they ap- 
proached him he began to cry. On subse- 


quent visits of these cousins to his home, or 
on Harold's visits to theirs, he gradually be- 
gan to share in play activities with them, 
Dut he did not do so eagerly nor did he 
play well with them. 

Because the parents realized that Har- 
old’s social activities were unduly restricted 
they made two plans to try to help him in 
this respect. The first of these was to enroll 
him in a nursery school in a little town 
about five miles from where they lived. Un- 
fortunately, the teacher who organized this 
school and taught it became very ill and the 
school had to be discontinucd some two 
months after it was opened. Harold was 
frightened about being left in this school 
when he was first brought there, but by the 
time the school closed he was reported as 
making a “pretty good adjustment" to the 
other children. He was a little shy and was 
somewhat passive but otherwise got along 
satisfactorily. He expressed some dissatis- 
faction when he could no longer attend the 
school. The other plan was to get Harold d 
dog which he could call his own and take 
care of. Harold was given "Inky," a cocker 
spanicl puppy, when he was three years anc 
two months of age, and he soon learned to 
love it. When nursery school was no longer 
possible, he would spend more time playing 
with his dog than he would with his toys. 

Just about two months before Iarold’s 
fourth birthday he developed a sore throat 
again and he began to have some difficulty 
in breathing due to enlarged and cryptic 
adenoids. When the pediatrician was con 
sulted he advised tonsillectomy and adenoid- 
ectomy. The parents hesitated, but about 
three months later, after Harold was well 
again, he was taken to a hospital in the city 
for the operation. He was taken there by 
his parents, who noticed how frightened he 
was. Neither parent remained for the Op- 
eration; in fact, they were told that it woul 
be better for all concerned if they returne 
to sce him in the evening after the opera: 
tion had been completed. And so Harol 
was left in the hospital at about 8:30 A.M« 
after he had been taken from his home that 
morning almost an hour previously, and the 


operation was performed early in the after- 
noon. The parents saw him that night and 
every night thereafter while he was still in 
the hospital. He seemed to be sad and 
frightened; he cried muffled sobs a great 
deal of the time; he had two hemorrhages; 
and his convalescence was a very slow one. 
Some cleven days after the operation he re- 
turned home. 

The real trouble seemed to begin then. 
He seemed to resent his mother and would 
call frequently for his grandmother. He be- 
came a very “finicky” cater, whereas he had 
been a very good eater previously. He would 
refuse to go to sleep at night unless his 
grandmother stayed with him, and then he 
would sleep restlessly. He began to wet his 
bed again at night (nocturnal enuresis) al- 
though he had learned to "keep dry" almost 
a year before this. 

When this pattern continued without 
abatement the parents took him to a “child 


The traumata of injury or illness can be 
lessened in many ways. (U. of Mich.) 
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guidance clinic" for diagnosis and recom- 
mendations. Since the family lived so far 
from the clinic it was decided not to at- 
tempt release therapy, which seemed to be 
indicated (a form of psychotherapy in 
which the recent emotional traumata of the 
child are expressed in play and “dis- 
charged"); instead, after a carcful study of 
Harold and the family situation, the par- 
ents were seen a number of times and the 
problem was discussed with them carefully 
and sympathetically. It took more than 
three more months before Harold resumed 
his previous modes of behavior and no un- 
favorable aftereffects of the experience 
could be detected. 


It is not our purpose in this case to 
consider in full the etiology (causation) 
of this problem or the nature and effects 
of guidance for Harold and his parents. 
However, we should like to point 
up some important phenomena. (The 
reader may wish to do his own speculat- 
ing about etiology and treatment.) Cer- 
tainly, Harold lived a very sheltered life 
and had insufficient contact with chil- 
dren of his own age. Nevertheless, he 
displayed a pleasant, happy personality. 
He matured normally in the physical 
sphere and in most respects made a good 
emotional adjustment. He was stable 
emotionaly and usually was outgoing. 
He did show some timidity in new (for 
him) social situations but this might 
have been expected in view of his limited 
social experience. Perhaps he would have 
made a good adaptation to social experi- 
ences in time. There was, however, no 
preparation for the traumata of the hos- 
pitalization and operation, he was fright- 
ened by the separation from his home and 
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parents (see Chapter 6 for a discussion 
of these problems), and he regressed in 
behavior to previous modes of adapta- 
tion (his bed-wetting, for example) and 
developed phobias (fears of the dark and 
of being left alone). His mood and other 
behavior traits changed, for a time, after 
the operation. Fortunately, he subse- 
quently appeared to make a good ad- 
justment. The case illustrates the cffect 
of rather severe traumata upon the per- 
sonality and adjustment of a reasonably 
well adjusted child of four years, and 
will offer us some data to consider in the 
next section of this chapter when we dis- 
cuss types of personality. 


Henry: "The Little Monster" 


None of the children liked Henry. He was 
always ready to “pick a fight.” While walk- 
ing down the aisle in school he would sud- 
denly, for no apparent reason, hit a child 
on the arm or push him out of his scat. 
It was the same way in the play-yard. Other 
boys would get into arguments and fisticuffs 
on occasion, but Henry could always be ex- 
pected to get into a fist fight or would start 
wrestling someone to the ground. He did 
not apparently need any provocation. He 
would seem to get the impulse to get rough 
with someone and then it would begin. At 
first he selected bigger boys to tangle with, 
but later he had trouble with just about 
anyone. There was only one boy with whom 
he seemed to get along, and even seemed 
to protect. This was Jimmy, who was much 
smaller and thinner than he. All the other 
children had learned to leave Henry alone; 
in turn Henry seemed to resent almost 
everyone. 

When a fight would start, Henry would 
keep at it whether he was winning or losing. 
Usually an adult would have to separate 


him from his antagonist. Sometimes thc 
other children intervened. Occasionally 
Henry would lose the fight or would give up 
even before this happened, but this was 
rare. The children had nicknamed him 
“The Little Monster.” 

Henry was almost two inches shorter 
than the average of his classmates in the 
kindergarten class. Only Jimmy was shorter 
than he. Henry was the youngest boy in a 
family of four boys; all his brothers were 
above average for their age. His fighting 
tendencies had emerged rather suddenly 
when he was just a little less than five years 
of age, and just before he had entered. the 
kindergarten. Previous to this he had been 
quict, and almost meek. llis brothers 
would make fun of his small stature and 
Henry would silently resent this. About à 
month before Henry had become so ag- 
gressive he had been fitted with a pair of 
glasses. He had fought in vain against get 
ting them. He pointed out that nonc of his 
brothers wore glasses, but his mother 1 
sisted that he was nearsighted and that the 
oculist had advised glasses. j 

Henry was regarded as mother's baby. 
When he was smaller the other children 
had babied him, too, but now they scemed 
to take pleasure in pointing out how he was 
"mom's boy," and that he was smaller and 
weaker than his classmates. Henry did not 
like this but seemed to take the ribbing he 
was given fairly well. It was only when he 
felt that his mother had betrayed him by 
insisting that he wear glasses that his bel- 
ligerent tendencies began to crop out. He 
even resented his mother’s attention or her 
special favors. He wanted to be a “big boy 
like the others, and he learned to dislike the 
other children who were bigger and usually 
stronger than he. 


Many relatively easy answers can be 
suggested to explain Henry's belligerency, 
but none of them might be sufficient te 
account in full for his changed behavior. 
He fought, possibly, to prove that he was 
as “big” or as "tough" as the next boy. 


He fought to try to defend himself 
against the jibes about his physical status. 
He wanted to be accepted, but his be- 
havior produced more rejection instead. 
He wanted punishment for his deep feel- 
ings of insecurity and his feelings of dif- 
ference, since they resulted in the pro- 
duction of hostile impulses, which he 
had always been taught by his mother 
to regard as “bad.” He may even have 
resented the fecling that his mother was 
trying to make him into a girl because 
she wanted so much to have a female 
child; he recalled that his mother had 
not permitted his long, curly blond hair 
to be cut until he had been almost four 
years of age. 

All these reasons might be relevant and 
yet even together they might not explain 
adequately why Henry behaved as he did. 

l we can say for certain is that Henry 
was an aggressive boy because he was 
troubled and that his aggression was 
Some kind of defense against conflicts 
that he himself was not able to under- 
stand. 

How are we to become more certain 
of the meaning of his behavior? A care- 
ful and much more complete history of 
his life, of his relations with the other 
Members of his family, of his physical 
"story, of the values in the home, and 
9f the socia] conditions under which he 
Was reared would be of help. So 
too would interviews conducted by a 
Sensitive and understanding person—a 
teacher, a school psychologist, or the like. 
Possibly an evaluation. of his free-play 
behavior and of his play activities during 
Psychotherapeutic play sessions would 
Prove diagnostically useful. An evalua- 
Hon of his fantasics, of his wishes, and 
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even of his dream life might prove re- 
warding. These and other technical 
methods of evaluating his personality 
problems and his conflicts would enable 
us to form a more adequate evaluation of 
the whole story. 


Mary: She has lost interest 
in her school work 


Mary had always been an above-average pu- 
pil in her school studics. In some of her 
classes she had been near the top in all of 
her academic work. She had always been 
regarded as bright and had earned superior 
ratings on intelligence tests given in school. 
But ever since she had entered the eighth 
grade, her school work had fallen off and 


Hospitalization does not have to be a fright- 
ening experience. (U. of Mich.) 
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she had progressively lost interest. When 
asked about this she had no explanation. 
She did not dislike her teacher nor did she 
admit to any negative feelings toward her 
classmates. She claimed that she tried, but 
her mind would wander away from her 
studies, both in school and at home. She 
would forget to bring her homework to 
school even when she had completed it; 
more often, she left much of her work 
undone. She had begun to believe that she 
would fail the eighth grade and have to rc- 
peat it. 

Mary's folks tried to do everything they 
could to encourage her. They tried to get 
her to organize her study program at home. 
They told her that she was the oldest child 
in the family and that she had to set an ex- 
ample for the others. They pointed out that 
they knew she was smart and compared her 
present marks with her former grades. They 
obtained the cooperation of Mary's homc- 
room teacher, who was also concerned 
about the problem. All of these and other 
approaches seemed to be of no avail. Mary's 
work continued to be poor and her behavior 
was listless. 

At this point a careful medical examina- 
tion was given. It was thought that Mary 
might have some metabolic disorder; pos- 
sibly she was suffering from some infectious 
process; even a neurological condition was 
suspected. Mary had a complete check-up. 
The result: negative. The doctors could find 
no explanation for her condition. 

One day at home, Mary’s mother found 
her carefully examining a small mole on her 
face. To the mother this mole, which Mary 
had had for some ycars, seemed attractive. 
It gave Mary's face a certain degree of 
piquancy. Obviously it was disturbing Mary, 
but when she was asked about it she de- 
nied that it was troubling her. However, 
her mother took a very patient tack and 
gradually encouraged her to disclose her 
feelings. It turned out that Mary was quite 


worried about menstruation! She had not 
begun to menstruate, was worried that she 
never would, and was worried about it if 
she did. It was learned that her concern 
about the mole was a displacement of her 
feclings about these other problems. She 
had become more sensitive to her appear- 
ance and, with the usual problems in hct- 
croscxual adiustment at this stage, was con- 
cerned lest boys dislike her. No one of these 
problems by itself was overwhelming, but 
together they seemed, to Mary, to be more 
than she could bear. 

Mary and her mother had quite a num- 
ber of talks after this and a few additional 
things came to light. For a period of five 
months before Mary's school work had bc- 
gun to fall off, Charlotte, Mary's younger 
sister, had bcen ill with an attack of virus 
pneumonia. At first Mary was worried about 
her ten-year-old sister, but gradually she 
began to resent the almost constant at- 
tention her mother gave her. At the samc 
time she felt guiltv for fecling this way, 
“knowing” that the sister was ill and 
needed special care. Her father, too, seemed 
to give unnecessary attention to the sister. 
Mary's guilt about her jealousy and resent- 
ment troubled her. Bevond this, she was 
worried about when she would begin to 
menstruate, what she would do about it, 
and how she would feel. Her mother, who 
would probably have been alert to these 
concerns of Mary's, was so preoccupied 
with the sister that she did not think of 
them. And Mary had begun to think that 
her mother did not care about such prob- 
lems, or perhaps was even ashamed to talk 
about them. 

Thus, her problems grew and seemed to 
be insoluble to Mary. Her mind became 
preoccupied with fantasies. School work 
seemed unimportant, and social activities 
only served to point up even more her dif- 
ference from other girls. Many times she 
wanted to talk things over with mother, 
but cach time she felt guilty about her 
hostile thoughts and feclings. It was only 
when mother in her patient, understanding 
way helped to prepare the way for discus- 


sions that Mary could talk about her feel- 
ings and begin to explore their meaning. 


Mike: Teacher's favorite 


Mike, a nine-ycar-old boy, was always well 
liked by his teachers; he was very agreeable 
and cooperative. He could be depended 
upon to discharge his responsibilities 
promptly and with enthusiasm. He always 
looked as if he had just been scrubbed! His 
clothes were immaculate; he was carefully 
dressed and seemed to take pride in his ap- 
pearance. He kept his books and his papers 
in the same fashion—tidy, organized, and 
neat. He was almost always well behaved, 
as one might expect, and he tended to be 
rather quict in demeanor. 

Mike had attended the same school from 
the time of his registration in kindergarten. 
His second-grade teacher had told his 
mother, in one of the parent-teacher con- 
ferences, that she thought Mike was a little 
bit inhibited, but when pressed for an ex- 
planation by his mother had to confess that 
this was something she found hard to ex- 
plain. He seemed to be cager to please and 
did not seem to respond spontancously and 
to yield to his own impulses as she believed 
a healthy seven-year-old should. And yet 
he was interested in people, was fairly out- 
going, and seemed to be content. She had 
to say that perhaps there was really noth- 
Ing wrong but that sometimes a child could 
be too well behaved. Mike’s mother said 
that she had tried to give him everything 
he needed, that she had learned the value 
Of strict discipline (but not harsh disci- 
pline) after she had been too indulgent 
with his older brother (who was eleven 
years old), and that she was highly pleased 
with the way he responded at home and in 
school when he was seven years old. 

, The mother was accurate in her descrip- 
tion of Mike's behavior at home. He was 
liked by both parents although he seemed 
to be the focus of occasional, and some- 
times heated, arguments with an older 
rother and a six-year-old sister. It was true 
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that he did not have any close friends in 
the neighborhood but he did have play- 
mates. There was only one boy who was 
at all close to Mike and who would some- 
times visit his home. This was a rather 
quiet boy who was timid in group situations 
and who seemed to want to cling to Mike. 

Mike had one problem that concerned 
his mother: he suffered from frequent con- 
stipation. This had grown more serious and 
the usual measures that the mother had 
employed were gradually of less avail in 
providing relief. Previously, laxatives or rec- 
tal douchings had been effective. Now, the 
constipation recurred more frequently and 
was somewhat more severe. Mike had there- 
fore been placed under a physician's care 
for this problem but it was too soon to de- 
termine how effective his treatment was. 

There was another peculiarity in Mike's 
behavior, which the mother had been con- 
cerned about previously but seemed to take 
for granted now. Mike had nightmares. 
Some nights he would thrash about vio- 
lently in bed, and occasionally he would 
scream out in his sleep. No ‘one in the 
family ever spoke of these things. The: par- 
ents assumed that it was "just one of those 
things" and that Mike would outgrow 
them. Meanwhile, he had been given a 
separate bedroom so that he would not be 
as likely to disturb the other children. The 
mother remembered that she had suffered 
from nightmares during most of her child- 
hood and had “outgrown” them. 

Mike's parents, and especially his mother, 
could be described as highly compulsive 
people. Everything at home was done on a 
close schedule. Closets and chest drawers 
were carefully arranged. No part of the liv- 
ing quarters could be used for play pur- 
poses; there was a recreation room in the 
basement for that purpose. The mother 
was obsessively concerned about dirt and 
cleaned her house overzealously. 
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Mike's difficulties may be understood 
as stemming from overly severe and re- 
strictive home training. As we shall see 
later, on the basis of clinical and research 
evidence, very strict home discipline may 
produce conformity to social standards, 
but it is likely also to produce disturb- 
ances in emotional security and in re- 


duced mental creativity (see Chapters 4 
and 5). 


Suzan: A speech problem? 


Suzan was almost three years old when her 
speech difficulties began. Her speech and 
language development had been superior in 
all respects up to this time. At the age of 
two years, for example, she was able to em- 
ploy sentences of four or five words and had 
begun to ask almost interminable questions 
about everything that happened around her. 
Moreover, she had overcome those usual 
“infantilisms” in speech that are so charac- 
teristic of preschool children; her speech 
had become fairly precise and mature. Her 
vocabulary was quite extensive. But sud- 
denly, or so it seemed, she had begun to 
stutter. 

Her father, who was a dentist, at once 
thought that this might be related to her 
dental development, but on further consid- 
eration recognized that this could not be 
the case. He was seeing too many other 
children, just like Suzan, whose dental de- 
velopment was similar and most of whom 
showed no serious repetition in their 
speech. Her mother felt that the stutter was 
due to the fact that Suzan thought so 
rapidly that her speech could not keep pace 
with her thought production. 

Suzan’s stutter was not very serious, nor 
did she stutter all of the time. Only when 
she was excited or somewhat fatigued did 
her difficulty manifest itself. It was noted 
that she was more likely to stutter toward 


evening. She also stuttered more frequently 
when there was company in the home. Her 
stutter was characteristically clonic in type; 
that is, she would tend to repeat rapidly the 
first letter or syllable of a word. However, 
the condition was not extreme and somc- 
times there were days when her speech 
showed no trace of a stutter. 

Suzan was taken to a specch clinic. There 
a careful medical examination showed no 
abnormalities. The social worker who com- 
piled a case history found that the home 
situation was essentially normal. Suzan was 
an only child in a happy home. Parents and 
child got along very well with cach other 
and Suzan was given sufficient attention 
and appropriate discipline for her age. Her 
social experiences were good, and her phys- 
ical history was not unusual in any respect. 
The clinical psychologist had two play scs- 
sions with Suzan which she seemed to 
enjoy very much. She had no difficulty in 
going with the psychologist into his oe 
ining room and leaving mother outside. She 
seemed to have confidence in herself and 
in her relationship with her mother; and 
her play productions disclosed no severe 
conflicts of any kind. Her intelligence was 
estimated to be very superior (the psychol- 
ogist obtained but did not report to the 
parents an I.Q. score of 122). She did speak 
of her difficulty with her speech, but none 
of the observers in the clinic noted any 
speech problems while Suzan was there. 
Her speech was fluent and nonrepctitive. 
She said that “Mommie and Daddy were 
worried about my specch." 

It was concluded that Suzan’s stutter was 
part of the developmental pattern that was 
reasonably common among preschool chil- 
dren. It was felt that parental overconcern 
about this "normal" problem might pos- 
sibly reinforce the very phenomenon that 
it was designed to overcome. Some simple 
mental hygiene measures were recom- 
mended, such as giving Suzan more fre- 
quent periods of rest and less physically 
strenuous activities in the late afternoon and 
early evening in order to reduce the tem- 
porary tension states that tended to pro- 


mote the occurrence of stuttering. Above 
all the clinic recommended that no further 
attention be focused on Suzan's speech 
since this hindered rather than helped her 
specch development. It was suggested that 
even the usual praise that had been given 
for her supcrior language. accomplishments 
be diminished and that she reccive praise, 
instead, for her other notably good behav- 
iors, such as her superior activities with 
blocks and paints, and her good adjust- 
ments to other children. It was believed 
that her speech difficulty was a transient 
problem that would soon right itself as her 
total maturity increased. 

The clinic was right! In less than a year 
all traces of a stutter had disappeared. Su- 
zan continued to make a good adjustment 
to home and to playmates. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 


Analysis of the five preceding cases will 
reveal a number of pertinent findings 
about the nature of development and 
adjustment. In the first place, we saw 
that patterns of behavior are variable: 
they show fluctuation from time to time. 
In some instances such change in the 
Overt behavior is precipitated by some 
emotional event in the life of the child; 
in others some physical condition triggers 
the change; in still others, growth itself 
Produces variability. The case of Harold 
illustrates the first of these conditions— 
Since the emotional experience in hos- 
Pitalization and separation from the 
family was very important. The case of 
Mary demonstrates how the anticipation 
üt Physiological changes accompanying 
Puberty can play its role in modifying 
behavior. Suzan’s case illustrates that ap- 
Parently normal development has its own 
hazards; in her case speech difficulty was 
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a transient manifestation of normal 
speech development. 

A second generalization that we can 
make is that overt (directly observable) 
behavior is only a part of the total pic- 
ture of child (and indeed human) be- 
havior. Overt behavior is determined by 
the interaction of many types of motiva- 
tions, some overt and some covert (not 
directly observable). A good illustration 
of this point is the case of Mike. Al- 
though his overt behavior was coopera- 
tive and pleasant, he suffered from some 
kinds of tensions. We can infer that 
there was considerable unconscious hos- 
tility, for example. It is quite possible, 
and even likely, that his violent night- 
mares with their thrashings about and 
screaming reflected some of these covert 
hostile feelings, of which he might have 
been completely or partially unaware. 
He might have been harboring some re- 
sentment against the compulsive regime 
in the home situation and much of his 
pleasant cooperativeness might have 
been a reaction formation or defense (see 
Chapters 4 and 5) against his own fecl- 
ings of hostility. 

Perhaps we have begun to see, also, 
that human development is a highly com- 
plex interactive process in which physical 
development has its psychological coun- 
terpart, in which the social conditions in 
which a person lives influence his be- 
havioral traits, and in which the stages 
of a person's life during which certain 
influences impinge upon him may be 
crucial in determining the effect of these 
influences. Behavior is thus the com- 
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posite resultant of the interaction of in- 
ternal and external events as they interact 
at a given stage in the life of the organ- 
ism. A tonsillectomy has a different phys- 
ical and psychological meaning depend- 
ing upon the stage of development of 
the child as well as upon the nature of 
the operation itself. A deviation in height 
from that of one’s peers as well as from 
the patterns of one’s siblings means dif- 
ferent things at different times in the 
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life of an individual and with dif- 
ferent kinds of individuals. The signifi- 
cance of puberty (and of other rather 
abrupt physiological changes) depends 
on the context of psychological condi- 
tions in which it occurs and upon the 
social context in which it is experienced. 
Conscious and unconscious drives inter- 
act in various ways, t00, as We shall learn, 
and produce a resultant that may be dif- 
ficult to understand without careful as- 
sessment of all the interacting forces. 

To characterize the difference between 
overt and covert behavior, as we have 
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Figure 1. The derivation of overt behavior traits. 


ócen doing, psychologists sometimes 
speak of phenotypic and genotypic be- 
havior, respectively, to mean approxi- 
mately the same things. Phenotypic 
behavior is that which we can observe 
directly in a person’s actions. It does not 
have to be inferred; it can be seen, or 
felt, or palpated in some other direct 
manner. On the other hand genotypic 
behavior is that which has some under- 
lying cause or causes, and must be in- 
ferred from observed behavior. Thus, 
Mary’s worry about her mole was deter- 
mined by some underlying conflicts re- 
lating to her self-image of which she was 
at first unaware. Genotypic traits are 
those that are more basic to the person- 
ality and have their source in the internal 
nature of this personality; we have to in- 
fer them, usually, from what a person 
does. We cannot sce them in direct oper- 
ation, but only infer them from the 
meaning the behavior has for the person. 
Genotypes are sometimes referred to, 
therefore, as the core of the personality, 
whereas phenotypes operate on the pe- 
riphery. . 
The relationship of covert (genotypic) 
traits to overt (phenotypic) traits is il- 
lustrated in Figure 1. It will be seen that 
biological drives are the source of be- 
havior and that covert traits are derived 
from this source. Since such drives and 
covert behavior are not directly observ- 
able, they are represented diagramatically 
as being within the box, concealed from 
Our view, From the covert traits, singly 
and in combination, are derived the overt 
(phenotypic) traits which constitute our 
observable behavior. . 
If we evaluate the case illustrations m 
the earlier section of this chapter we can 
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find some other interesting things about 
the types of data that were presented. 
When we spoke, in Harold's case, of the 
relatively early development of his crawl- 
ing and walking, we were comparing his 
development to norms for children in 
these arcas. Child psychology has de- 
veloped norms for many aspects of 
growth and behavior. Norms usually 
represent the average in some character- 
istic for a specified population of sub- 
jects. Thus we have norms for height, 
norms for vocabulary, norms for reading 
ability, and so on. It should be stressed 
that a norm is simply a statistical score 
derived from a sample of cases, and like 
all such scores has meaning only in terms 
of the sample from which it was derived. 
The use of norms can be quite helpful, 
but as we shall see their function in un- 
derstanding child behavior can be easily 
exaggerated or even more easily misun- 
derstood. 

Child psychology also makes use of 
various methods of obtaining data about 
children. One of the simplest of these is 
to measure a sample of children on some 
characteristic, physical or psychological. 
If we take such measures on a sample of 
one-year-olds, and do the same for a 
comparable group of two-yearolds and 
another group of three-year-olds, for ex- 
ample, we can then have not only norms 
but data on the development of the meas- 
ured characteristic. Such an approach 
then enables us to plot a curve of growth 
in the characteristic. Many curves in 
height and weight have been constructed 
in this way. This method is known as a 
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cross-sectional approach to the study of 
development. It has certain important ad- 
vantages. We do not have to wait for the 
children to grow up in order to construct 
our curves of growth, but assume that the 
norms at each age represent what growth 
would look like at later ages if we meas- 
ured the same children at those times. It 
is often difficult to obtain the same chil- 
dren for repeated measurement, and the 
cross-sectional approach eliminates this 
difficulty. It has some hazards of its own, 
of course. For one thing, we may not be 
certain that our successive samplings at 
different ages are truly comparable. For 
another, we are not certain that the con- 
ditions of growth will not change over a 
period of time and thereby modify the re- 
sults that would be obtained. Even more 
important than cither of these two dif- 
ficulties is that cross-sectional study of 
groups of children tends to obscure the 
irregularities in the individual growth 
curves of children, since the curves are 
based on averages derived from large sam- 
ples. 

To obtain a more accurate picture of 
how an individual child grows or develops 
in some characteristic, the longitudinal 
method may be employed. As the name 
implies, a child is measured repeatedly 
over a period of time and his growth curve 
is then constructed from these measure- 
ments. Psychologists have found, as we 
shall see later in Chapter 6, that such 
curves are highly irregular and that differ- 
ent children show different types of ir- 
regularities when they are studied over a 
period of time. Of course, if repeated 


measurements are made of a number of 
children over a period of time, the scores 
of children at cach age may be averaged 
and thus norms may be arrived at, and 
group curves of growth may be obtained. 
Observations of the behavior of chil- 
dren are likely to be influenced by a num- 
ber of types of errors. One of these is the 
error duc to poor control over the data to 
be observed. Another is due to the bias 
or incompetency of the observer. A third 
is that due to lack of precise definition of 
what is to be observed. We noted in the 
case of Suzan that the child was brought 
to a speech clinic for study. At such a 
clinic trained observers (speech diagnos- 
ticians, psychologists, social workers, and 
the like) are able to make trained obser- 
vations under controlled conditions. 
Other types of agencies supply similar 
types of opportunities for trained observ- 
ers’ observations under specified condi- 
tions. Among these are the psychological 
clinic, the psychiatric clinic, and the hos- 
pital clinic. In recent years special types 
of laboratories have been established for 
careful observation and measurement of 
normal as well as disturbed or sick chil- 
dren, Sometimes these are called labora- 
tories, sometimes they are called child 
development institutes, sometimes they 
are called child welfare or child rescarch 
institutes, as well as many other names. 
We shall have occasion to comment on 
their specific methods of work and some 
of their findings in later chaptcrs of this 
book. f 
In a laboratory, methods of observation 
and measurement may be greatly refined. 
Special equipment may be provided to 
note children’s reactions. There may be a 
one-way mirror or one-way screen through 


which the child may be observed or pho- 
tographed without awareness on his part 
that observations are being made. Chil- 
dren's speech may be recorded, and sam- 
ples of play photographed for analysis 
later under better conditions of more 
leisurely evaluation. Special equipment 
may be available to measure such phe- 
nomena as amount of perspiration, level 
of blood pressure, cardiac reactions, and 
the like. 

Psychologists are particularly interested 
in the mental, emotional, and social re- 
actions of people. For purposes of meas- 
urement with some degree of precision a 
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grcat variety of tests and test equipment 
has been developed and standardized. 
Among the important kinds of tests that 
are available are individual intelligence 
tests, personality tests of the objective 
type (in which children are asked stand- 
ardized questions about their feelings and 
wishes) and of the projective type (in 
which the child is asked to interpret some 
ambiguous picture or other type of stimu- 
lus to determine how his needs color his 
perceptions), and interest questionnaires. 


Behavior can be observed through a one-way viewing mirror. (Merrill Palmer) 
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Less formalized methods of observing 
children include: play therapy (in which 
children can play out their problems with 
toys or other inanimate objects), such as 
paint and clay materials (through which 
children can express their inner feelings). 
"There are tests of sensory and motor func- 
tions, and tests of imagination and of 
aptitudes. In fact almost any kind of skill 
or capacity can now be measured with 
some degree of close approximation to 
the function itself. 

In this brief survey of types of data 
used in child psychology, we should not 
neglect to mention interview methods 
used with the parents of the children. 
Modern psychology uses various kinds of 
controlled interviews in which structured 
(specific and focused) types of questions 
as well as unstructured types (open-ended 
questions designed to explore the re- 
spondent's own organization of the mate- 
rial) are carefully tested out in advance 
and are then known to have certain de- 
grees of accuracy or reliability. Even their 


Personality and behavioral reactions can be 
observed in painting. (U. of Mich.) 


validity may have been previously estab- 
lished (the degree to which they can 
predict certain criteria). 

In the course of this book we shall have 
many occasions to comment on and to 
illustrate these and other methods of 
child study. 
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The birth of a child 


IN CasuAL THOUGHT, we think of the life of an individual 
as beginning with his birth. In actual fact life begins with 
the incident of conception, the moment when the ovum 
of the mother is fertilized by the equivalent germ of the 
father, the spermatozoén. Moreover, the influences that 
affect the life of an individual were present long before 
conception—influences transmitted directly through he- 
redity from the parents and indirectly through the cultural 
traditions and practices which affected the parents and 
which will later affect the infant in his relations with his 
parents and other persons. 


PREPARATION FOR LIFE 


We shall begin our discussion of child development with 
the gestation period—the period before the child is visible 
in the world and during which many of his characteristics 
are formed. This period starts with the union of the two 
parental cells and ends, on the average, some 280 days 
later, when the lusty cry of the infant announces his ar- 
rival. Unless we understand the nature of this prenatal de- 
velopment we shall be less than adequately prepared to 
understand what follows. We shall try to avoid getting 
bogged down in the technical details of this process, which 
are indeed complex, but shall sketch only the facts that 
are of fairly central significance as a foundation for under- 
standing child personality and behavior. 

As we have said, the prenatal period usually lasts some 
280 days, or ten lunar months, but it may vary from ap- 
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proximately 180 to 334 days and the in- 
fant may survive. Because of the nature 
of biological development, it is customary 
to divide the total prenatal period into 
three subsidiary periods: the germinal 
period, about two weeks in duration, be- 
fore the rudimentary shaping of the po- 
tenial human being is discernible and 
before the ovum is physically attached 
to the mother (also known as the period 
of the zygote); the embryonic period, for 
about the next six wecks, during which 
rapid development of the major struc- 
tures and organs occurs; the fetal period, 
the final period which terminates at birth 
and during which the nervous and glan- 
dular systems and the muscles and sense 
organs show very rapid development and 
attain considerable maturity. 


The zygote 


We shall now consider cach of these 
three periods in turn. The germinal pe- 
riod begins with conception or fertiliza- 
tion. The mother usually produces a 
single ovum once cach twenty-eight days, 
and about halfway between her menstrual 
periods. Since the ovum lives only for 
a short time, usually a day or so, it must 
be fertilized during this brief interval. 
On the other hand, the father continu- 
ously produces spermatozoa, millions of 
them, and thesc live for several days. The 
spermatozoa locomote up the vaginal 
canal and remain ncar the uterus, toward 
which the ovum also drifts. Hence, in- 
tercourse need not take place precisely 
at the time of formation of the ovum 
(the period of ovulation) for fertilization 


to occur. Only a single spermatozoón can 
penetrate and fertilize the ovum, since, 
immediately after this penetration, a cov- 
cring is formed around the ovum and 
no other male sperm cell can enter it. 
Occasionally, two or more ova form at 
the same time, and cach of these is pen- 
etrated by different spermatozoa. In such 
instances two or more separate zygotes 
will develop and the mother will have 
fraternal twins or triplets, and so on. Such 
twins or triplets are known technically 
as dizogotic or trizogotic, respectively. In 
contrast, identical or monozygotic twins 
may develop when a single, fertilized 
female sex cell forms into two separate 
zygotes or organisms, for reasons not yet 
fully understood. Ordinarily when a 
single union of the male and female cells 
has taken place, the combination or sin- 
gle zygote begins a process of division and 
multiplication. The original, recombined 
cell divides into two identical cells, then 
these divide into four, the four divide 
into cight, and so on. The pace of devel- 
opment is amazingly rapid. Morcover, 
growth proceeds in “fits and starts,” as 
it were, so that although it is continuous 
there are periods of activity and periods 
of rest. Before the two wecks are up the 
organism sends out tendrils by which it 
attaches itself to the wall of the uterus. 
When this has occurred, the developing 
baby has become a parasitic. organism, 
since it now obtains its nourishment from 
the mother. It should be noted carefully 
that the zygote develops its own circula- 
tory system which is independent of the 
mother’s circulatory system. Thus, there 
is never any direct interchange of blood 
between mother and developing child. 
in normal circumstances. Nutritional 


material is brought by the mother's blood 
Stream to the placenta (a vascular struc- 
ture) where a semi-permeable membrane 
Separates this circulatory system from 
the “baby’s.” Nutritional substances are 
absorbed by capillary action and are then 
carried into the developing organism by 
the organism’s own blood circulation. 
Similarly, waste products are discharged 
through the placenta by the arteries of 
the umbilicus (a cord or tube from the 
zygote to the placenta). 

We are now faced with one of the 
major riddles of growth. How does it 
happen that the original fertilized cell 
subsequently not only divides and mul- 
tiplies but also differentiates into different 
kinds of cells and different kinds of or- 
Sans and structures? When the first cell 
divides into two cells both have the same 
genes, for instance. The most probable 
answer is that while a single, unified or- 
ganism js developing by the process of 
cell division, the cells in the different 
Parts are being subjected to different in- 
ternal conditions of growth. One of these 
differences is in nutrition. received by 
the cells; those nearest the umbilicus are 
nearest the source of food supply. An- 
other internal condition that differs 
mong the cells is that of pressure; those 
on top have different pressure from those 
9n bottom. Thus, the internal environ- 
ment of the various cells is variant. More- 
OVCt, as differentiation of structure de- 
"Clops, these internal differences become 
creasingly more pronounced and some 
cells stow much more rapidly than others. 

‘he first major differentiation is into 
three layers of cells: the ectoderm (or 
Outer layer) from which the skin and 
Nervous system are formed; the mesoderm 
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(or middle layer) from which the 
heart, muscles, circulatory and lympliatic 
system develop; and the endoderm 
(inner layer) from which develop the 
stomach, some glands such as the thy- 
roid and pancreatic, and the respiratory 
system. The nervous System grows pro- 
portionately more rapidly than other 
structures and becomes one of the major 
centers of dominance in controlling 
growth throughout the organism. There 
are, of course, other centers of dominance, 
cach of which influences growth processes 
in the immediately adjacent areas more 
than in others. 

From the very beginning, when there 
is only one cell, growth proceeds by dif- 
ferentiation and by subordination of the 
developing parts to the whole. No part, 
no matter how differentiated its structure, 
is entirely independent in its growth and 
in its function from the operation of the 
whole mechanism. The remarkable fea- 
ture of the process of differentiation, 
which might have been foretold from 
the fact that the original cells were at 
first identical, is that any cell (at least 
in theory) which might have developed 
a given function could as easily have 
developed some other function if it had 
occupied some other region. Quite a 
number of studies have shown, particu- 
larly with animals, that when certain 
cells are transplanted before their special- 
ized functions or structures have devel- 
oped they acquire the characteristics of 
the new region (10, 11). Thus, there is 
a critical period before which interchange 
of functions may develop. Such findings 
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again support the principles of subordi- 
nation of the part to the influences of 
the whole. Later, we shall discuss this 
and related propositions in more detail. 

We wish to cite one more fact which 
is paramount in importancc. During the 
germinal period, the developing organism 
obtains a special kind of insurance. It 
does this by becoming encased in an 
amniotic sac (a  double-membraned 
pouch) in which it literally floats in am- 
niotic fluid (reminiscent of modern types 
of oil-cushion suspension!). In this way 
the organism is largely insulated within 
the uterus from obnoxious external pres- 
sures, changes in temperature, and the 
like. It has an ideal, stable environment 
in which to pursue its only function: to 
mature as effectively as possible without 
trauma or accident. 


The embryo 


If the first two wecks of life are character- 
ized by rapid growth so are the next six 
during which, spectacularly, the organism 
develops from a "germ" to a clearly dis- 
tinguishable human being. At the begin- 
ning of this period the embryo is about 
l4 inch long whereas, at the end, it is 
about one inch long or slightly morc. 
Nevertheless, within this little bit of liv- 
ing organism (about the size of the outer 
portion of the thumb!) the major human 
structures are discernible. Gesell charac- 
terizes this period as one of "structural 
organization" (3). The fully developed 
embryo has crude arms and legs and also 
has rudimentary fingers! Muscles have 


begun to develop, and the internal or- 
gans, such as the heart, the lungs, and 
the kidneys, have begun to take definite 
shape. Although the embryo has a tail (a 
vestigial feature which will later be dis- 
carded), it also has a head (about one- 
half the length of the total organism) 
with definite facial structures such as 
mouth, eyes, and cars. 

It has been reported that some embryos 
of six weeks have definitely shown 
movement (reflex responses). Such cvi- 
dence is based upon direct observation 
of embryos that have been removed sur- 
gically from the uterus because of medical 
reasons. However, the mother is hardly 
likely to be able to perceive such move- 
ments. (Remember how tiny the embryo 
is and how well insulated it is in its hang- 
ing sac within the uterus.) The phenom- 
enon of the “quickening of the fetus 
occurs later, at about 17 weeks after con- 
ception, and then the mother may be 
acutely aware of fetal movements, and 
the changes of position of the whole 
fetus. Nevertheless, the mother may be 
clearly aware of the fact that she is preg- 
nant. A common experience is that of 
morning sickness or nausea. Moreover, 
the breasts may feel full and changes m 
the size and appearance of the nipple may 
have become visible (enlargement and 
darkening). In addition, she is no longer 
menstruating. : 

'The tiny, curled-up, living and moving 
bit of humanity is now ready for embarka- 
tion on the third stage of its journey to 
freedom, the fetal stage during which 
finer differentiation within structures oC 
curs and the organism prepares itself for 
an independent, nonparasitic existence. 


The fetus 


As we have said, the fetal period is marked 
by very rapid differentiation of structure 
and function. A major portion of this 
type of development occurs during the 
third through. sixth. lunar. months. By 
the time thc organism is 28 wecks of age 
it is so well equipped to exercise its vari- 
ous physiological functions that it is now 
Said to be viable: it is capable of surviving 
in an extrauterine environment provided 
it obtains appropriate care. From this 
time on a large proportion of growth is 
concerned with increase in size and 
Weight, and with increase in complexity 
of organization. 

The activity of the fetus has been de- 
scribed as mass activity, a tendency for 
the whole organism to respond to any 
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stimulus (12). Although this may be true, 
it should be noted that it also is capable 
of many reflex responses and that much 
of the mass activity is more apparent than 
real, being due to heightened response of 
segmental portions and muscle groups. 
Nevertheless, a great deal of generalized, 
mass activity does take place in the fetus. 

Of special interest is the growth and 
development of the nervous system 
which, as we have pointed out, influences 
the way in which the fetus develops by 
setting up an appropriate communication 
system. The brain, in particular, develops 
more rapidly than other portions of the 
bodv, so that by the time of birth it is 
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approximately 10 per cent of the total 
body and weighs some 10 to 12 ounces. 
Three main divisions of the brain become 
differentiated: the cerebrum, at the upper 
end of the neural tube, which is the larg- 
est portion of the brain and in which 
association. (and later, thinking) takes 
place; the cerebellum, just below and 
partly behind the cerebrum, one of whose 
chicf functions is the control of postural 
adjustment; and the brain stem, below 
the cerebrum, which acts as a kind of 
control switchboard, regulating incoming 
and outgoing ncural impulses. All of the 
nerve cells, having first multiplied rapidly 
in number (hyperplasia), differentiate in 
form, size, and function. By cight weeks 
of age the fetus can respond to tactile 
stimuli, Shortly after this it can move 
its lips, head, and legs. More and more 
differentiated responses become possible 
as the sensorimotor system develops, un- 
til by the seventh lunar month almost all 
of the activities present at birth are avail- 
able and present. 

Sex differentiation has proceeded to 
such an extent that an expert is able to 
tell, at the end of the twelfth week, with 
some degree of assurance, what the sex 
of the child will be. By the end of the 
twentieth weck hair has made its appear- 
ance on the head and body. About onc 
lunar month later "true expirations and 
inspirations" are possible (3). There is 
a rapid development of other bodily ac- 
tivities, a catalogue of which may be 
obtained from the excellent descriptions 
of Gesell (3) and of Watson and Lowrey 
(8). The growth in size and weight are 


central features of the last two to three 
lunar months of fetal development. It 
is during this latter stage that the mother 
becomes acutely aware of her growing 
child because its increase in size and 
weight produces pressure and discomfort, 
and the fetal movements become more 
active and acute, so that the mother 1s 
usually quite willing if not anxious to 
sce the end of the gestation period. 


Some factors influencing 
prenatal development 


Before we consider the next general event 
in the life of the organism, the event of 
birth when the fetus becomes a neonate, 
let us stop for a moment to evaluate what 
is known of factors that may influence 
prenatal development. l'or a long time, 
that is throughout the history of man, 
almost nothing was actually known about 
the nature of prenatal factors, until re- 
cent years when scientific studies of this 
problem were made. As might bc sus 
pected, when ignorance abounded super 
stition flourished. Hence it was that each 
culture developed its own brand of “old 
wives’ tales" and myths. Among the com- 
monly recurring myths was onc “explain: 
ing” that a specific emotional experience 
of the mother had a direct and some- 
times devastating effect upon the em- 
bryo or fetus. The specific content of 
this type of belief varied: if the mother 
was frightened by a blind man the child 
would be likely to be born blind; if the 
mother was terrified by a rat the child 
would have some special markings T€ 
sembling the form or color of a rat; and 
so on. 

From what we already know of the 
remarkably stable and simple conditions 


of prenatal environment, as well as from 
our knowledge of the separateness of the 
circulatory systems of mother and em- 
bryo, it should be clear that such beliefs 
are unfounded and unlikely to have any 
basic veracity. Conditions affecting the 
mother can never directly influence the 
growing organism within, although some 
substances absorbed by the mother may 
be transmitted to the embryo under cer- 
tain conditions. Nevertheless, the experi- 
ences that occur to the mother, especially 
extreme or prolonged conditions, may 
have a highly indirect and complexly 
wrought cffect upon the fetus. Knowledge 
of these possible effects and how they 
may be transmitted is only slowly ac- 
cumulating, but we already know enough 
to state that the prenatal environment 
of the child may have profound effects 
upon the fetus and later child in certain 
arcas. For example, there is the general 
principle that the tissue or organ that 
is in rapid process of differentiation is 
likely to be most influenced by noxious 
conditions occuring at the time. That 
organ will not be affected if the time of 
the trauma occurs before or after this 
peak period of its development. 

We have said previously that there is 
no direct connection between the moth- 
er's blood stream and the embryo's. How- 
ever, just as certain chemicals and nu- 
tritive substances may be absorbed 
through the semipermeable membranes 
of placenta and umbilicus, usually with 
benign effects, so may other noxious 
chemicals and toxic agents be transmit- 
ted. Such noxious types of transmissions 
may injure the embryo. We shall consider 
Some of these conditions first. When 
the mother suffers intense or prolonged 
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anxiety or emotional distress, there is an 
effect upon her physiological responses. 
In turn, the increased cell activity and 
hormonal discharge indirectly affect the 
embryo. Thus, although there is no di- 
rect connection between mothers and 
embryo’s nervous system, the embryo 
may show increased bodily movements, 
and at birth, under the conditions de- 
scribed, the baby may be underweight 
or be hyperactive. In more serious cases 
stillbirth, eating difficulties, gastrointes- 
tinal upset, and sleep disturbances may 
be some of the postnatal aftereffects. 
Some babies seem to show increased need 
for affectional gratification. (See refer- 
ences 13 and 14 for specific research find- 
ings) Moreover, not only conscious 
experiences of the mother, but uncon- 
scious conflicts and attitudes, if severe 
enough or prolonged enough, may affect 
not only the mother's autonomic activity 
but the behavior and development of 
the fetus and neonate (15, 16). 
Another condition that has recently 
been studied is the Rh blood factor. 
About 15 per cent of mothers have an 
Rh negative blood factor. If such a 
mother mates with a man having an 
Rh positive blood factor and has a fetus 
with Rh positive, she will devclop anti- 
bodies. If these are produced in sufficient 
quantity and enter the baby’s blood 
stream (as they may) great harm may 
result including mental deficiency, mis- 
carriage, and maldevelopment or de- 
formity. Fortunately, such conditions can 
be prevented entirely if the condition 
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experience of the mother. Not only such 
factors as the amount of her activity and 
the nature of her nutrition, but also such 
factors as the mother's "race," her con- 
scious and unconscious attitudes and the 
culturally derived attitudes and practices 
attending childbirth may condition the 
nature of the birth process. It is interest- 
ing to observe how the pendulum has 
swung from the primitive position when 
childbirth was natural, to the position of 
being strapped on a delivery table in a 
hospital, back to the position in which 
"natural childbirth" is once more gaining 
in popularity. 

Obstetricians speak of the beginning 
of the birth process as the onset of labor 
pains. Another indication of the immin- 
ence of birth may be the appearance of 
a clot of blood that has been loosened 
from the cervix just below the uterus. 
Sometimes there is a flow of amniotic 
fluid from the ruptured amniotic sac. 
Before these events have occurred, the 
position of the baby within the uterus 
has usually changed so that its head is 
now turned down in the direction of the 
cervix and vaginal canal. When birth 
begins the baby is no longer able to ob- 
tain sufficient nutrition and oxygen in 
the usual way and ejection of the baby 
from the uterus becomes essential. Labor 
begins as uterine and abdominal muscles 
contract to assist in the passage of the 
baby through the cervix and down the 
vaginal canal. Labor pains occur every 
15 to 20 minutes at first, and during this 
stage the mother is able to ambulate. The 
duration of this stage of labor varies 


greatly, being longer for first deliveries 
in general and depending on many physi- 
ological and anatomical factors in the 
mother. The frequency of labor pains in- 
creases gradually until, perhaps half a day 
later, the baby’s passage down through 
the cervix begins. 

The pains or contractions gradually 
become more frequent until they are only 
three minutes apart and are much more 
intense. Birth is impending! The baby 
is forced through the cervix and the pel- 
vic region and through the vaginal canal. 
Contractions speed up still morc until 
finally, some hours after they began, the 
head of the baby protrudes. The doctor 
now assists the baby in its passage through 
the vulva by pulling it gently as it rotates 
its position so that its lateral axis (the 
axis of the shoulders) parallels the longer 
axis of the vulva, and soon the baby has 
“escaped” into this world. This normal 
type of passage is known as a vertex pres- 
entation. . 

The final stage of the birth process 15 
the expulsion of the placenta and am- 
niotic sac, the afterbirth. Before this has 
occurred the doctor has clamped and cut 
the umbilical cord, and even before this 
the baby may have been held by its heels 
and given a sharp slap to encourage its 
extrauterine breathing. The doctor is now 
ready, once again, to give his attention 
to the mother, massaging her abdominal 
muscles, giving some medication to assist 
the uterus in its shrinkage back to normal 
size and to stop any small internal blecd- 
ing that may have occurred. : 

From the viewpoint of the nconate, it 
has had a "rough passage.” It has been 
subjected to severe pressures, its position 
has altered radically, it has had to adjust to 
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the sudden change in temperature, and 
it has had to begin independent breath- 
ing. It is now subject to a great variety 
of new stimuli. According to Bernfeld, 
the physiological phenomena that accom- 
pany birth are: a choking fit caused by 
initial oxygen deprivation, followed by 
deep inspiration; another spasm with 
vigorous expiration, then more regular 
breathing; concomitant paralyses and 
spurts of the circulatory system; then con- 
vulsive movements, twitching, and shiv- 
ering (18). We shall have occasion to 
comment on the significance of these 
phenomena in a later section. 

And what about the mother? In part, 
her reaction depends upon the attitudes 
of her immediate family and her culture. 
She has endured pain, although recent 
evidence suggests that much of this pain 
is needless in most cases if appropriate 
prenatal care is available, but she has also 
endured psychological _anxiety—most 
mothers have some anxiety about whether 
the baby will be a normal, healthy infant, 
and some fear about the phenomena of 
childbirth. Some recent medical thinking 
encouraged the use of abundant sedation 
in some areas with diminution in the 
pain experienced by the mother, but this 
also reduced her capacity to cooperate 
in the process of delivery and may also 
have caused unfavorable effects upon 
the baby in its initial adjustment to the 
Outer world. In some cases the mother 
may not only have been sterile, but she 
may have been excessively isolated from 
her husband and others upon whom she 
could lean and with whom she could 
Share in terms of emotional experience. 
The rituals of birth vary tremendously, 
not only from primitive to modern so- 
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cieties, but also between successive dec- 
ades and in different regions of our own 
society. Some doctors have decried the 
excessive use of sedation and have indi- 
cated that, on occasion, the psychological 
need of the obstetrician, rather than the 
medical need of the mother, may have 
produced some of the disadvantages of 
hospitalization. Certainly, more humane 
as well as more scientific practices are 
now generally emerging. 

We have been discussing normal de- 
liveries which not only occur in the vast 
majority of births but which are also in- 
creasingly common with improved medi- 
cal care. Just a few words may be in order 
concerning the exceptional or abnormal 
delivery; it should be noted that abnormal 
delivery does not necessarily mean an 
abnormal child. Some babies do not pre- 


An infant shortly after birth. Note how he 
is being supported. (U. of Mich.) 
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sent the vertex position but, instead, the 
transverse presentation in which the 
baby’s body is at right angles to the moth- 
er’s longitudinal axis. The buttocks may 
appear first in a breech presentation. In 
such cases there is danger of asphyxiation, 
or of brain injury if excessive use is made 
of instruments for delivery. Surgical de- 
livery through the abdominal wall, Cae- 
sarian section (so called because of the 
belief that Julius Caesar was thus deliv- 
ered), may be used to avoid danger to 
mother and child in these and other cases. 
There may be abortion or carly expulsion 
of the fetus due to accidental factors or 
induced medically for appropriate rea- 
sons. Stillbirth may occur, in which a 
mature fetus is born dead for some un- 
fortunate reason. Let us emphasize, to 
avoid any possible misconception, that 
unfavorable effects of childbirth have 
been markedly reduced and that compe- 
tent medical care is further reducing these 
effects through constant research and 
improved obstetrical methods. 


PREMATURITY AND POSTMATURITY 


We have learned that not all babies are 
born at the same biological distance from 
conception; some are born prematurely 
and others postmaturcly. 

Technically, any baby born less than 
280 days after conception is premature, 
although it can be understood that it is 
difficult to determine the fact of pre- 
maturity when the deviation from the 
norm is only a few days. One of the cri- 
teria of prematurity is that of appearance 


since a baby born during the normal 
fetal period looks different from one born 
at the normal time of gestation; usually 
if the weight is less than about five pounds 
and the over-all length is less than about 
19 inches, the baby is said to be prema- 
ture. . 
The specific effects of prematurity, 
per se, arc not too clearly established. It 
is difficult to disentangle the cffects of 
prenatal conditions from conditions dur- 
ing birth, and especially from postnatal 
conditions when the mother may be 
oversolicitous and overprotective. All of 
these, singly or in combination, may con- 
tribute to the baby's subsequent develop- 
ment. Insofar as physical status is con- 
cerned, evidence indicates that premature 
children catch up to children born at the 
normal period within six months to a 
year, with the exception of postural con- 
trol which may take another half year 
or so before normal controls are estab- 
lished. The picture is quite different with 
respect to emotional and intellectual mat- 
uration, where there is suggestive CVI- 
dence to indicate that premature children 
are likely to be slightly retarded for a 
longer period of time; they tend to be 
more irritable, more aggressive or submis- 
sive, and have more feeding difficulties. 
Howard and Worrcll's study on 22 pre- 
mature children is indicative of such find- 
ings (19). However, in this study as in 
others, the control factors of a matched 
sample of “normals,” the postnatal en- 
vironment, and prenatal conditions were 
not adequate. Gesell has indicated in 
one of his studies that premature infants 
tended to rate higher on his personal- 
social scale (20). However, not only were 
these infants given unusually superior 


care but also the degree of precocity was 
taken into account in evaluating the find- 
ings. 

There are both advantages and dis- 
advantages to being born prematurcly. 
l'or one thing, the premature child has 
less difficulty in passing through the birth 
canal because of his small size. On the 
other hand, the greater softness of the 
skull and the consequently greater pos- 
sibility of cerebral trauma may produce 
brain injury during birth. And brain in- 
jury at birth, associated with prematurity, 
may produce mental retardation. Another 
condition that was unnecessarily associ- 
ated with prematurity during recent 
times, but that is rarely encountered to- 
day, is a form of blindness known as 
retrolental fibroplasia, which appears to 
have been duc to the excessive or pro- 
longed use of oxygen. 

We may conclude, in terms of our 
present knowledge, that prematurity is 
not of itself necessarily abnormal, al- 
though accidents associated with this 
phenomenon or effects duc to unfortu- 
nate postnatal care because mothers may 
be unduly anxious may contribute to rc- 
tardation or maladjustment. 

Our knowledge concerning postmatu- 
Tity is fairly adequate with respect to 
Physical factors but is quite limited with 
Tespect to psychological consequences. 
‘Technically, most authorities refer to the 
condition of a baby at birth as “postma- 
ture” when it is delivered more than 280 
days after conception. However, as in the 
case of prematurity, it is not an easy mat- 
ter to establish the fact of postmaturity. 
The vast majority of postmature babies 
are less than 305 days old (from the 
point of conception), roughly three 
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wecks or less postmature. Contrary to the 
popular supposition, most postmature in- 
fants are not oversized; only about 10 per 
cent are. The reason for this is that the 
placenta has usually degenerated before 
birth and the fetus does not continue to 
obtain normal amounts of nourishment. 
Many postmature babies are even under- 
sized. However, if the infant weighs more 
than nine pounds and there is other evi- 
dence to substantiate it, postmaturity 
may be suspected. 

In most cases, the birth process of 
postmature infants is similar to that of 
norm Lterm babies. Labor may be some- 
what more difficult or prolonged in the 
final stages. Otherwise, since size and 
even the stage of ossification are not 
essentially different from normal-term 
babies, what differences there are may be 
regarded as insignificant. If there is a 
marked increase in size, or if the fetus has 
lost its protective covering (the vernix 
caseosa), or if gestation has been unduly 
prolonged, the chances of mortality or of 
serious damage increase. 

Postmature babies are somewhat ad- 
vanced in their capacities for adjustment 
to the external world, although this dif- 
ference from normal-term babies soon 
becomes unimportant. The unique re- 
actions of the mother who has such a baby 
(especially her anxieties, unfounded be- 
liefs, and the like) may influence the ad- 
justment and behavior of the infant 
more than the simple biological fact of 
postmaturity. This may occur if the 
mother becomes oversolicitous or over- 
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protective in her care of the newborn in- 
fant. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEANING OF BIRTH 
TO MOTHER AND CHILD 


We have already commented briefly on 
the physiological stresses to which the 
baby is subjected during the birth process 
and have noted some of the experiences 
of the mother during this event. Now we 
are ready to consider more fully the psy- 
chological significance of birth to these 
two individuals. 

There can be little doubt that extremes 
of conditions during the birth process 
may have severe effects upon the subse- 
quent psychological development of the 


Weighing the baby is an important part of 
developmental care. (U. of Mich L) 


child, for as we have seen such sequelae 
as blindness, mental deficiency, irritabil- 
ity, and insomnia may follow. It is much 
more difficult to assess the psychological 
effects of more nearly normal or normal 
birth. At one extreme is the position of 
Rank who felt that the shock of birth 
was always so great that it created a reser- 
voir of anxiety which served as the basis 
of all later anxiety throughout life (21). 
Freud, who disagreed with Rank on this 
matter, believed nevertheless that birth 
trauma produced “the first prototype of 
the anxiety reaction. . . ." His position 
was that the child could not yet con- 
sciously experience anxiety, as such, and 
hence could not have a truly valid anx- 
iety reaction although the severity of the 
physiological reaction was significant in 
providing a neurological reaction pattern 
(a prototype) (22). Greenacre, who care- 
fully reviewed the evidence up to the 
time of her 1943 paper, had the following 
to say about this problem: “The anxiety 
response which is genetically determined 
probably manifests itself first in an irri- 
table responsiveness of the organism at a 
reflex level. . . . How much this total re- 
action is potentially present but not 
elicited before birth, and how much birth 
itself may, even in the individual life, 
play a reenforcing or organizing role, is 
not clearly determinable at present. . . - 
Variations in the birth process may . . - 
increase the (organic) anxiety response 
and heighten the anxicty potential, caus- 
ing a more severe reaction to later (psy- 
chological) dangers in life” (23). This 
cautious statement is still a good sum- 
mary of our present knowledge on the 
subject. 

Recent research has confirmed the con- 


clusion that the severity of the birth 
trauma is correlated with irritability and 
general hyperactivity in the infant’s be- 
havior. (See, for example, the study by 
Wile and Davis, 24.) The results are 
equivocal, however, with respect to any 
“permanent” aftereffects of birth trauma 
except in extreme cases. Research is diffi- 
cult in this area not only because of prob- 
lems in controlling for such factors as 
the severity of labor, the influence of pre- 
natal conditions, and the biological readi- 
ness of the fetus for the trauma of birth, 
but also because it is difficult to evaluate 
the relative severity of birth trauma in 
Spontaneous versus surgical delivery. 
Readiness for subsequent anxiety re- 
actions may in some way be related to 
the normal trauma of birth, and height- 
ened nervous irritability may be increased 
by it, but beyond such general statements 
We can say little else with assurance, at 
present. 

We know more about the nature of the 
mother’s reactions to her child’s birth. In 
4 recent study, it was reported that from 
18 to 34 per cent of mothers were dis- 
pleased or had mixed feelings about their 
Pregnancy (6), the frequency of reported 
displeasure being positively related to the 
Ordinal position of the child (less dis- 
pleasure was reported for “first chil- 
dren”). We can be sure that the fre- 
quency of unconscious conflict about the 
birth of a child is much higher than these 
figures reporting conscious conflict. The 
mother’s attitudes are conditioned by her 
Conscious and unconscious concepts of 
her role as a “woman.” For some women, 
there is great difficulty at an unconscious 
level in accepting the idea of becoming 
a mother even though they may con- 
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sciously wish to become a mother. Such 
a change in status or role may mean, for 
them, losing their glamour, becoming 
submissive to man, finding a competitor 
for the affection of their husbands, giving 
up their real or fantasied goal of follow- 
ing a career. The period of pregnancy 
may cause not only its normal physical 
discomfitures but may produce exagger- 
ated reactions to the changes in physical 
size and shape. The act of childbirth may 
be unduly frightening and unfounded 
fears about the consequences of child- 
birth to health and attractiveness may be 
present. These are only a few of the 
many and varied reactions of mothers to 
childbirth (2, 36). 

Even when a mother appears to con- 
sider her participation in the act of bear- 
ing a child with equanimity, her reactions 
may be far from placid or favorable. The 
way in which her husband relates to her 
and shares in all of her experiences may 
be crucial in determining how well she is 
able to accept and work through the 
normal problems of having a child. 
Further, the mother's attitudes and re- 
actions to childbirth may have a very 
significant bearing upon her relationship 
with her infant and upon his personality 
devclopment, as we shall sce in the next 
chapter. 


"HE WAS BORN THAT WAY"— 
HEREDITY AND CONSTITUTION 


We are all familiar with some of the vari- 
ations in the story of the mother, dis- 
traught by the behavior of her son, who 
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exclaimed to her husband, “That son of 
yours gets all of his bad traits from you!" 
When the father, in rebuttal, pointed out 
what a well behaved and sensible little 
girl he had, the mother said, “Well, of 
course, she inherits those things from 
me.” The story illustrates how often we 
tend to think of hereditary factors in 
ways that are consonant with our own 
feelings, but it also points up the fact 
that siblings usually are different from 
each other in many ways. How are we to 
explain this? Through hereditary factors, 
or environmental conditions, or through 
an interaction of the two? To understand 
the problem we should know something 
of the mechanisms of heredity and some- 
thing of the results of research studies on 
heredity and eugenics. Our discussion 
will necessarily be a presentation of only 
the main principles and findings in this 
difficult and complex area. 

In the previous section dealing with 
the embryonic development of the child 
we have already indicated that although 
the prenatal environment is basically 
stable and similar for most children, there 
are variations—some moderate and some 
extreme. We pointed out that the child 
reacts to these prenatal factors and that, 
in fact, he learns some kinds of responses 
even before he is born, Moreover, the 
intra- and intercellular influences, as well 
as the extracellular factors, condition the 
growth process. Hence, what a child is at 
birth is not entirely a matter of heredity. 

Nevertheless what a child is born with 
—his biological constitution—is primarily 
a result of hereditary factors, the remain- 


ing influences before and during the birth 
process being congenital. We will recall 
that the human organism results from 
the union of two germ cells, the sperma- 
tozoón and the ovum. The carriers of 
heredity are in these cells. More specifi- 
cally, the carriers are contained in the 
chromosomes of these cells—rod-like 
structures which are visible under the 
microscope. Each germ cell has, in fact, 
24 pairs of chromosomes, or 48 chromo- 
somes. Germ cells, like other bodily cells, 
grow and divide in the usual way up to 
the point when they arc about to become 
recognizable spermatozoa and ova. At 
this time, unlike all other cells, they un- 
dergo a process known as reduction divi- 
sion wherein the pairs of chromosomes, 
one of cach pair having comc from cach 
of the parents, split up into two groups. 
The split is not into one cell with the 
chromosomes from the male parent and 
the other with chromosomes from the fc- 
male parent, but appears to be random $0 
that the 24 which remain in one cell may 
have come in a unique pattern from cach 
parent. Then when the spermatozoón 
and ovum unitc, cach with its 24 chromo- 
somes, the zygote once again contains 48 
chromosomes. Tence it is that different 
zygotes formed during different concep- 
tions of the same parents are likely to be 
different to some degrec—in fact are al- 
most sure to be different. 

Morcover, the mechanism of heredity 
is still more complex. The specific traits 
transmitted through heredity are thought 
to be embodied in the genes, great num- 
bers of which are present in each chromo- 
some. Before the stage of the sperma- 
tozoón and the ovum has been reached, 
there has been a process of cell division 


during which a great amount of reshuf- 
fling of the genes has taken place. Hence, 
cach germ ccll is different from every 
other germ cell. When a particular germ 
cell of the male unites with that of the 
female the chances are exceptionally high 
that the particular combination will 
never be repeated. This explains why all 
siblings (identical twins excepted) are 
unique. It also explains why siblings tend 
to have much in common-since the pool 
of genes from which they ultimately 
emerge is different from the pools of 
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genes from which children of other par- 
cnts emerge. We noted previously that 
fraternal twins, developing from the fer- 
tilization of two different ova during the 
same ovulation period, inherited different 
characteristics, since they were not pro- 
duced from the same ovum or the same 
zygote. In this respect fraternal twins are 
like other pairs of siblings. The case of 
identical twins is different. Such twins 
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Figure 3. The basic genetic process in inheritance. 
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are produced from the union of a single 
male germ cell and a single female germ 
cell. In this case, there is a split in the 
zygote after it has formed and two differ- 
ent organisms, with presumably the same 
combinations of genes, devclop. It must 
be remembered, however, that even iden- 
tical twins may and probably do have 
somewhat different prenatal environ- 
ments (position, pressure, nutrition) so 
that they are not entirely alike at the 
time of birth. 

Now we must introduce two additional 
complications in this abbreviated discus- 
sion of the mechanisms of heredity. The 
first of these has to do with the notion of 
inherited traits. Gencticists speak of uni- 
tary traits by which they mean, most 
often, a specific biological structure; 
sometimes they mean other things with 
the same term. Presumably, genes deter- 
mine the presence or absence of many 
structural properties, and may determine 
the predisposition for others. Many of 
these biological characteristics still de- 
pend upon environmental conditions for 
their subsequent development or the de- 
gree of their development. However, the 
problem is not as simple as this for psy- 
chological traits (as we shall see shortly). 
It has been extremely difficult to pin 
down specific psychological traits which 
are determined by heredity; almost all, if 
not all, psychological traits are specifically 
the resultants of postnatal experience and 
only based in a general way on the bio- 
logical constitution with which an in- 
dividual is born. Moreover, even physical 
traits may be the result of combinations 


or patterns of genes rather than of single 
genes. i 

The second of the complications is 
that resulting from the fact that some 
traits are dominant (tend to dominate in 
manifestation when the contrasting or re- 
cessive characteristic is present), whereas 
others are recessive (tend to be subordi- 
nate in manifestation to the dominant 
trait). For example, the characteristic of 
black hair is dominant and that of red 
hair is recessive. This means that when 
an organism inherits two gencs for hair 
color they may both be dominant, or they 
may both be recessive or there may be a 
combination of a dominant and a reces- 
sive gene. In general, when mixed domi- 
nance is present, the dominant genc 
predominates but the recessive gene 15, of 
course, carried in the "germ stream. 
Some examples of dominant traits are: 
brown eyes, blood types A, B, and AB, 
susceptibility to tuberculosis; some CX 
amples of recessive traits are: straight 
hair, absence of allergic sensitivity, color 
blindness in women. 

The determination of the sex of the 
child is a problem in dominance-recessive 
characteristics. One of the pairs of chrom- 
osomes in the male and one in the female 
carries sex determinants. In the male, this 
pair of chromosomes consists of one X 
and one Y chromosome. In the female, 
the parts of the pair are always alike, 
there being two X chromosomes. When 
the germ cell in the male splits before 
maturation, one has the X factor and the 
other the Y. Thus, the zygote may con- 
tain two X's or an X (from the female 
ovum) and a Y (from the male sperm). 
In the former case, the child will be a 
girl, and in the latter case a boy. 


MEMNNNENMNMM———————————————— n n aa 


"Thus far we have spoken of genes as 
if they developed inviolate in the bodies 
of the parents. There was a time when 
the doctrine of the inheritance of ac- 
quired traits, promulgated by Lamarck 
in the eighteenth century, was widely ac- 
cepted. According to this view, the genes 
could be modified by training or specific 
experiences of the parent. At the extreme 
such a doctrine would suggest that a 
virtuoso of the piano, through long and 
intensive experience in playing the piano, 
would so modify his genes that his off- 
Spring would inherit not only more sup- 
ple and facile hands and fingers but a 
Sensitivity for piano music.* That such a 
conception is false we now know largely 
as the result of experimental evidence ac- 
cumulated by Weismann ncar the end of 
the nineteenth century (25). However, we 
also know now that the genes are not 
entirely immune to external influences. 
There may be spontaneous changes in 
the genes over long periods of time, that 
is over many generations (a process 
known as spontaneous mutation), but 
there may also be changes resulting from 
certain kinds of severe trauma. For ex- 
ample, recent evidence has indicated that 
the genes may be adversely affected by 
exposure to nuclear radiation in certain 
amounts, with resulting deformities or 
deficiencies in later generations. Direct 
X-ray exposure in excessive amounts may 
have a similar effect. Some types of chem- 
icals may also produce changes in the 
genes. Thus, the genes are not quite in- 


*A Iecent revival of this theory was favored in 
the Soviet Union by Lysenko and his followers 


ut was not accepted by authorities in the 
Western world. s 7 
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violate nor are they immune to certain 
extreme conditions. 

From the above we can get some idea 
of how complex the problem of inherit- 
ance is. Nature never determines com- 
pletely the development of any trait; nur- 
ture always plays its role in the way in 
which a trait or a predisposition toward a 
trait develops. The interaction of the two 
factors is always to be reckoned with in 
the development of human features. 
Now, to see to what an extent hereditary 
or environmental factors contribute to 
specific traits, we may look at the results 
of the most recent rescarch. Some of this 
evidence is highly inferential since it is 
based upon experiments with plants and 
animals, the results of which can only be 
applicd by analogy to humans. Much of 
the most pertinent evidence is based 
upon comparative studies of identical 
twins, fraternal twins, siblings, and unre- 
lated children.* 

We can begin with a generalwation: 
the more we move in the direction of 
psychological characteristics and away 
from physical characteristics, the more 
specific environmental factors are influ- 
ential in determining the nature and the 
extent of the developmental pattern. The 
classic studies by Newmann, Freeman, 
and Holzinger on twins were the first to 
elucidate this principle (26). Recent re- 
search on severe mental illness has dem- 
onstrated that the old belief in the 
inheritance of such illness (or psychosis) 


* A very readable exposition of the problems of 
heredity may be found in the revised book by 
Scheinfeld (7). 
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is unfounded and most researchers in this 
field now believe that there may be an in- 
herited predisposition for some types of 
mental illness or for mental illness in 
general, but that most cases of psychosis 
are environmental in origin. 

It should be noted that studies com- 
paring identical with fraternal twins on 
the assumption that identical twins have 
a much higher degree of similarity in in- 
heritance also tend to make another as- 
sumption: that there are no differences 
in the postnatal environments of these 


The baby will "sop up" both nutrition and 
affection readily. (U. of Mich.) 


two groups. When it is recalled that 
fraternal twins may be different in sex 
whereas identical twins are always of the 
same sex and when it is noted that there 
are other differences in the appearance of 
the two groups, it can be appreciated that 
the parents may react morc differentially 
to fraternal than identical twins and thus 
provide different “environments.” This is 
not the only methodological difficulty in 
such comparisons, but it may scrve to 
emphasize the difficulty in designing ap- 
propriate studies and in interpreting the 
results. . 

Most studies have shown that there is 
greater similarity in the physical and 
physiological characteristics of identical 
twins than in that of fraternal twins and 
that there is a tendency for the similari- 
ties of fraternal twins to be greater than 
that of siblings. One of the interesting 
reports deals with eye movements of the 
two types of twins. Studics of such phe- 
nomena (and there are still very few of 
them) are important because it is far less 
likely that this type of factor is as directly 
susceptible to ordinary postnatal exper 
ences as are other learned or complex 
skills. In a report by Stern, identical twins 
were found to be more alike than frater- 
nal twins (27). In general, studics in this 
area support the proposition offered 
above, except that results are generally 
inconclusive for most complex motor 
skills—in which learning may play a sig: 
nificant role. 

A number of other studies have dealt 
with specific physiological indices, such 
as blood pressure. These have indicated 
that there is an interactive relationship 
between heredity and environment. One 
scries of studies by Jost and Sontag used 


a combined index based on a number of 
Separate measures of physiological be- 
haviors, such as blood pressure and pulse 
rate (28). They called this an index of 
autonomic stability. They compared 
identical twins with pairs of siblings and 
pairs of unrelated children and were able 
to show that the twins were most alike on 
this index and that the unrelated children 
were most dissimilar. Thus there is the 
possibility that hereditary factors play a 
significant, contributory role to what we 
may call excitability or nervous reactivity. 
We have said “contributory” because the 
size of the correlations that they found 
(the measure of the degree of similarity 
or relationship) for identical twins was 
only of the order of 0.4 (and a correlation 
of 1.0 would represent perfect similarity). 

The rescarch studies dealing with the 
Contribution of hereditary factors to per- 
Sonality traits that have been conducted 
up to the present have yiclded findings 
that are far from conclusive. Heredity 
scems to play a part, as it does in mental 
illness, perhaps contributing to a predis- 
Position to develop in one direction 
rather than another, but specific environ- 
mental experiences scem largely respon- 
sible for the degree and specific form of 
Such traits or of mental illness. This view- 
point is strongly. supported by cross- 
Cultural studies of personality and of 
mental illness. 


APPEARANCE AND BEHAVIOR 
OF THE “LITTLE BUNDLE" 


The beguiling, full-colored advertise- 
ments of the newborn baby appealing to 
all the world to buy a very special type of 


talcum powder are, unfortunately, not 
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true to life. The often scrawny, wet, awk- 
ward-looking, sticky-covered newborn just 
doesn’t look so attractive, although he 
may look like that in a few weeks or a 
few months! 

The period from birth to the time 
when the child has made a stable adjust- 
ment to the extrauterine world and has 
perfected the functioning of his vegeta- 
tive system is known as the neonatal 
period. As might be guessed, authorities 
differ in the limits they set for this 
period, perhaps the most common being 
two weeks, with variations from one week 
to one month. At birth the neonate usu- 
ally weighs about seven pounds and is 
about twenty inches in total length. Boys 
average about + per cent more in weight 
and about 2 per cent more in length than 
girls. The neonate has a coating, or pro- 
tective layer, over his skin which dries 
and rubs off in a few days. He is a com- 
plete human being insofar as structure is 
concerned and he has all the organs 
necessary for human functioning, but he 
is still helpless, fragile, and in need of pro- 
tection against sudden changes in temper- 
ature, pressure, and stimulation. His skull 
still has several openings covered by 
tough membranes (fontanels). Of course, 
his appearance will differ if he is prema- 
ture or postmature. 

Although all neonates may look very 
much alike at first glance, they are actu- 
ally very different in appearance and even 
“feel” different. They differ in weight 
and size; they differ in the characteristic 
position they assume, although most lie 
with the head on one side; they differ in 
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how they “feel” when they are held up, 
some bcing quite stiff and others loose 
and relaxed. The eye color of the neonate 
may differ from the later eye color of the 
child. Both the male and female nco- 
nates have enlarged breasts which pro- 
duce a "milk" or secretion. 

The spontaneous or provoked birthery 
ushers in the baby’s independent breath- 
ing and is symptomatic of its beginning 
of a nonparasitic existence. It is probably 
capable of taking in food very shortly 
after birth, for the stomach enzymes that 
help in digesting food are already avail- 
able. In fact, some anthropological 
studies have reported that, unlike our cul- 
ture, in some cultures babies are fed al- 
most immediately after birth. In any 
case, it won't be very long before the 
neonate’s blood pressure and blood oxy- 
gen level are established at normal post- 
natal limits and blood circulation is fully 
adequate to maintain an independent 
life. 

Babies not only look different and fecl 
different, but act differently from each 
other; they have unique personalities, 
albeit of a most rudimentary sort. These 
differences may be hereditary or consti- 
tutional (resulting from prenatal or birth 
experiences). We previously noted the 
results of the work of Jost and Sontag 
on autonomic stability of children. Fries 
has shown that babies differ in the char- 
acteristic amount and pattern of gross 
activity from birth on (29, 30). She classi- 
fied them in this respect as: “active,” 
“moderately active,” and “quiet.” These 
differences predispose them differently to 


their carliest experiences, so that the 
active child is less able to tolerate re- 
straint, whereas the quiet child tends to 
withdraw unless given extra stimulation. 
What is even more significant, possibly, 
is that these trends tend to become exag- 
gerated when the mother is unstable or 
excitable whereas trends “toward the 
mean" (more moderate, balanced be- 
havior) develop when the mother is 
warm, accepting, and affectionate. It has 
also been noted by other workers that the 
nconate's pattern of bchavior tends to in- 
fluence the way in which thc mother 
responds to him, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. From such data onc can infer, 
again, how complex and intricate is the 
process of personality development. —. 

The neonate is rather casily susceptible 
to respiratory and gastrointestinal infec- 
tion. Hence, careful pediatric and med- 
ical care is necessary to prevent such 
occurrences. On the other hand, if, dur- 
ing and following the nconatal period, 
the baby lives a too-sheltered existence 
so that it is not gradually exposed to 
some irregularitics and stimuli, the proc 
ess of maturation and the development 
of resistance may be significantly retarded 
so that later infection cannot bc coped 
with by the organism. A healthy environ- 
ment is not necessarily the most aseptic 
and protected onc. 

Immediately after birth the baby sleeps 
most of the time, awakening only when 
disturbed by tensions: hunger pangs, m* 
tense noise or light stimulation. Even 
during slecp it may manifest “fits” OT 
convulsions as it responds more or less 
diffusely to internal stimulation. It has 
fully or nearly fully developed internal 
sense organs which respond to stimula- 


tion from within the body. These sense 
organs are of two kinds: the propriocep- 
tors (nerve endings in the muscles, 
tendons and joints) and interoceptors 
(nerve endings in the internal membranes 
of the stomach and the like). Thus, the 
neonate is able to respond to (and per- 
haps experience in some way) movements 
of the body, hunger pangs, and so on. 

We have stressed the fact that the 
baby's behavior is mass and diffuse, ex- 
cept for certain reflexive behaviors. Two 
of these reflexes are particularly interest- 
ing. One is the Moro reflex in which the 
baby responds to sudden and intense 
sounds by throwing out its arms and then 
embracing itself tightly—which can be 
interpreted as a protective response. The 
other is the Babinski reflex, which gradu- 
ally disappears, and in which the baby 
responds to stroking of the soles of its 
feet by an upward and fanning move- 
ment of its tocs. (Later, the response to 
this stimulation is a downward and curl- 
ing movement of the toes.) 

Now that we have obtained an overall 
picture of the appearance and behavior of 
the neonate, let us look at some selected 
aspects of other behaviors. We shall not 
attempt a detailed or technical descrip- 
tion of all aspects of gross behavior and 
physiology, such as is available in a num- 
ber of excellent manuals and books. (See, 
for example, 31.) Of special importance 
Is the intake of food. The sucking re- 
sponse is highly developed at birth. 
Tactile stimulation of the side of the 
cheek, for example, will evoke sucking 
movements, especially when the baby is 
hungry. When the baby is hungry its 
Stomach muscles will contract and it will 
become restless and perhaps cry. As 
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Gesell and Ilg have shown, babies vary 
greatly in their hunger needs and hunger 
responses (32). When the baby is hungry 
it will tend to grasp anything that comes 
within reach and it will begin to suck. If 
a sugar ball is put in its mouth, it will 
not only become more quiescent but it 
will even become impervious to pain. 
(This method is used during circumcision 
with great success.) Different cultures re- 
spond in different ways to the baby's 
hunger and sucking needs, and in our 
own country we have changed our atti- 
tudes drastically, from practices of sched- 
ule feeding to demand feeding. Psycho- 
analysts have suggested that adequate 
sucking experience is necessary, aside 
from its relation to food intake, for ap- 
propriate stimulation of the infant 
through his oral zone (sce Chapter 4). 
They have postulated that adequate ex- 
perience of this kind helps to produce 


An examining crib. Note the test materials 
suspended out of view. (Gesell) 
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such character traits as confidence, opti- 
mism, and stability whereas insufficient 
experience helps to produce such traits as 
pessimism, suspiciousness, and impa- 
tience. Some of the critics of such propo- 
sitions have tried to assess the effect of 
differences in oral gratification by itself, 
without consideration of the total con- 
stellation in which such experience ap- 
pears. It appears to make considerable 
difference under what circumstances the 
feeding is done—what the total pattern 
of the oral gratification involves. Recent 
experimental evidence by Goldman- 
Eisler, in an investigation of feeding and 
weaning experiences of middle-class in- 
dividuals, strongly supports the general 
postulate given above (33). Experimental 
evidence with puppies, in a study by 
Levy, points in the same direction (34). 

The neonate is able to sce, although 
the movements of its eyes are nonsyn- 
chronous and poorly controlled, so that 
its eyes often cross over. It is apparently 
unable to focus in the beginning or to 
discriminate the outer world from itself. 
That it can sce and respond to light 
shortly after birth was demonstrated in 
an experiment by Pratt (31). The neonate 
is also able to hear—the Moro reflex is 
indicative of this behavior capacity, for 
example. These capacities make the pos- 
sibility of early learning more significant. 
Several studies have shown that neonates 
learn, although some of the results of this 


learning do not last very long. One of the 
earliest studies was that of D. P. Marquis 
who demonstrated that babies could be 
conditioned to the sound of a buzzer if 
this sound was made a number of times 
immediately after the presentation of the 
bottle and nipple. Subsequently, some of 
the babies responded to the sound of the 
buzzer with sucking behavior (35). 

We have stated that the nconate sleeps 
most of the time except when it is 
hungry or tense. When it does become 
restless, it will clutch diffusely, it will 
squirm while making waving movements 
of the arms and perhaps of the legs, and 
it will suck. The baby will often cry a 
great deal when awake, and it will hic- 
cough and cough, sometimes responding 
to being picked up, even when it is not 
fed. Its respiration is poorly developed at 
birth, and mucus may further interfere 
with easy breathing. It will cat but it will 
also regurgitate much of its food. It will 
defecate, usually shortly after birth, with 
waste products and glandular secretions 
that have accumulated (and been swal- 
lowed) during its prenatal existence. 

By and large, however, during the nco- 
natal period when the transition from a 
vegetative to an “independent” status 
is being made, the neonate is passive. We 
shall have more to say about the possible 
significance of this passivity in Chapter 
4. We shall also leave to Chapter 4, after 
a further discussion of variations in cu'- 
tural practices, the analysis of some gen- 
eral principles of development. 


— 
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The child 


“inherits” a culture 


Ix tis CHAPTER we shall consider the problem of the 
interaction of the biological organism with the cultural 
milieu in which it develops. We have already seen that 
the child inherits the tendency to develop certain specific 
physical structures, and also inherits potentials for de- 
veloping a wide varicty of human traits. These tendencies 
do not simply unfold. They are nourished, conditioned, 
modificd, and molded by postnatal experiences. As we 
have seen, they have already been modified before birth 
by prenatal experiences. Their limits and their direction 
may be fixed by biological inheritance, but their actualiza- 
tion, their specific patterns, and their specific values will 
depend on the total interaction of the organism and its 
environment. When we say that a certain characteristic 
is “human nature” we often think we are referring to 
some innate, biologically determined characteristic, 
whereas this characteristic may be as much, or even more, 
a function of the cultural heritage with which an individ- 
ual is born and the particular way he responds to it and 
to other cultural experiences that he secks out and inter- 
nalizes. In short, we are born not only with a biological 
but with a cultural heritage. 


THE MEANING OF CULTURE 


The term culture has been defined in many ways by 
anthropologists. Boas once defined it as that “which em- 
praces all manifestations of social habits of a community, 
the reactions of the individual as affected by the habits of 
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the group in which he lives, and the prod- 
ucts of human activity as determined by 
these habits" (9). This is a very compre- 
hensive concept of culture and is a quite 
technical definition. We may think of 
culture, more simply, as the pattern of liv- 
ing shared by a group of people. This 
pattern includes such things as language, 
habits of dress, ethics, implements, art, 
social controls, and daily routines. The 
Yale Cross-Cultural Survey has defined 
a wide variety of categories which go into 
the total pattern of cultural modes. 
These culture patterns are transmitted by 
society through its customs, its laws, and 
the ways of life that are impressed upon 
its members. Each society may have 
many cultures and the cultures of a soci- 
ety tend to change as the society evolves 
and effectuates new modes of living. 
(Compare the Deep South with New 
England, for example, or compare the 
Deep South of the nineteenth with that 
of the twenticth century.) 

Culture is not a thing apart from and 
above the life of the members of a soci- 
ety, although some anthropologists have 
conceptualized it in just that way for 
purposes of more rigorous methodological 
study. (See, for example, White, 10.) All 
members of a cultural group share and 
are influenced by the cultural heritage of 
that group, so much so that it seems 
“quite natural” to the members of that 
group to behave that way—in fact, it al- 
most seems inborn. Analysis of this 
quality of apparent "inbornness" will in- 
dicate that the cultural pattern has been 
interiorized, or enculturated as the an- 


thropologists say. In other words, the 
habitual cultural ways of reacting have 
been absorbed (or, more accurately, 
learned) so that they function automati- 
cally in the lives of many or most mem- 
bers of the group. At the same time, al- 
though all members of the group may be 
exposcd to the group's culture, all do not 
react to these influences in the same way. 
In fact, it can be said that no two mem- 
bers of a group respond to its culture in 
exactly the same way. The manner in 
which an individual responds to his cul- 
ture is dependent upon the nature of his 
biological characteristics, his unique pat- 
tern of needs, and the subjective way in 
which he experiences the culture. From a 
biological viewpoint, the individual's intel- 
ligence, the kind of autonomic activity he 
has, his sensory equipment, and cven his 
rate of metabolism influence his reaction 
to cultural factors. Similarly, a person $ 
needs influence his perception of cultural 
experiences and determine the ways in 
which he reacts to such experiences im 
many other ways. Finally, the total sub- 
jective state of the individual, that is thc 
way he feels, the significance for him on 
both conscious and unconscious levels of 
his experiences, and his particular goals 
in life may modify his rcactions to his 
cultural experience (10). . 

We can sce, therefore, how complex is 
the interaction between culture and or- 
ganism. There is still another dimension 
to this problem that we must not fail to 
consider. An individual may not be a 
passive respondent to the cultural experi- 
ences of his group. It has been demon- 
strated that individuals vary in the ways 
in which they reach out and make use of 
other cultural phenomena than those 


that are. inherent in their own cultural 
group. They may be influenced by what 
they see and hear about other cultural 
groups. They may travel and intermingle 
in such ways as to maximize their 
contacts with a varicty of cultural experi- 
ences. Their already formed or develop- 
ing personality characteristics may influ- 
ence such additive acculturations in a 
Variety of ways (11). 

To begin with, however, the individual 
at birth is “born into” a particular cul- 
ture, and is largely captive with respect 
to these influences that he experiences. 
(In Chapter 2 we indicated how culture 
may affect prenatal development.) Group 
differences in such carly postnatal cul- 
tural effects, the cultural heritage, may 
Profoundly affect carly child develop- 
ment. It is to this problem that we next 
turn our attention. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


In Our detailed examination of the inter- 
action of culture and personality in carly 
infancy, we shall begin with the propo- 
Sition that there is no ubiquitous, fixed 
cultural pattern in which the baby is 
Feared or even in the ways in which bio- 
gical needs are met. For example, it is 
not always the biological mother who 
akes care of the baby or who feeds him. 
mong the Aloresc, an Indonesian peo- 
Ple, the baby is frequently taken care of 
Y the father while the mother is occu- 
Pied in the fields with her chores. At 
Bier times a sibling or a grandparent 
a be responsible for the baby. During 
src is that the mother is away, 
aft jetimes as early as the second weck 

"T its birth, the baby is given pre- 
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masticated food or it may remain hungry 
until the mother returns (12). At the 
other extreme are the Hopi Indians of 
our own country. These Indians are ex- 
tremely indulgent in their care of the 
baby, who is breast-fed by its mother 
whenever it shows any inclination to 
want nourishment (13). In this respect, 
the use of the breast as a pacifier or as a 
comforter is also practiced by Okinawans 
(14) and the Comanche (12). Our only 
point at this time is that there are great 
variabilities in the kinds of interactions 
between mother and infant which are 
related to culture variabilities. 


Some constancies 
in the culture of infants 


Despite the marked differences that exist 
among cultures in respect to carly pat- 
terns of child-mother interactions, there 
are also marked constancies. After all, 
the newborn child is a helpless, depend- 
ent individual who will die unless its 
nutritional needs are met and unless it is 
protected from injury and discasc. Hence, 
with few exceptions, there has been a 
minimal constancy in the relationship be- 
tween infant and mother (or the adult 
who takes care of him). This type of con- 
stancy makes it very difficult to. know 
what is inborn in the infant, what is 
“instinctive” in the mother, and what is 
the learned effect of the persistent modes 
of interaction. An illustration of this diffi- 
culty in the case of subhuman species will 
make this point more explicit. Psycholo- 
gists had long assumed that animals as 
well as humans were born with certain 
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instincts: certain inborn ways of behav- 
ing to reach specified goals without op- 
portunity of learning these behaviors. 
Most of the texts in psychology of a few 
decades ago contained the particular au- 
thor’s list of such animal or human in- 
stincts, and psychologists vied with each 
other in compiling more complete and 
exhaustive lists. These instincts were as- 
sumed to be present because of the 
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apparent, unvarying behavior of the par- 
ticular species. However, when in experi- 
mental studies the conditions of *minimal 
constancy" were varied, surprising results 
were obtained. For cxample, Schncirla 
found, in a review of the experimental 
literature of maternal behavior of lower 
animals, that much of the so-called in- 
stinctive maternal behavior was not m- 
stinctive at all but was the result of 


interactions of learning, socialization, and 
specific types of chemical excitation (15). 
It was learned that when a cat is pre- 
vented from licking parts of its body that 
are customarily licked during parturition 
or when the cat is prevented from licking 
at the afterbirth, its interest in licking its 
neonate and even its very interest in the 
neonate may be entirely lacking; i.e., such 
interests are not automatic and instinc- 
tive. Many studies have now demon- 
Strated that, in fact, there are no true 
maternal instincts in animals, although 
some authorities do not accept this prop- 
osition entirely. In a similar way, studies 
have shown that what was formerly as- 
sumed to be instinctive in the infant ani- 
mal was attributable to the combined 
effects of development, learning, and 
socialization. Again, merely by way of 
illustration, a study by Scott may be cited 
(16). In this study, it was reported that a 
female lamb, separated from its mother 
and from usual mothering experiences for 
the first nine days of its life, failed to 
respond in the “instinctive” manner of 
young lambs. It did not suckle and did 
not graze with the other lambs. (In fact, 
it seemed to prefer people and was re- 
Jected by other lambs!) 

From the foregoing we can begin to 
See that the behavior of a newborn or- 
ganism is considerably influenced by the 
carly experiences to which it is subjected 
—by its cultural heritage. We have tried 
to indicate, too, that the interactions be- 
tween infant and culture are highly com- 
plex, embracing such patterns of behavior 
as methods of giving nourishment, meth- 
ods of giving affection and sensual 
Stimulation, methods of control and dis- 
cipline, and experiences in interactions 
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with single individuals or with groups of 
individuals in constant or inconstant 
ways. Each of these units of interaction 
and many others contain many complexi- 
ties within themselves. For example, 
methods of giving nourishment may vary 
in terms of what is fed, the amount of 
food offered, the frequency of feeding, 
the salient factors determining the times 
of feeding, the concomitant behaviors of 
the mother during the feeding, and the 
like. This complexity within the units of 
the pattern and within the total pattern 
makes it difficult indeed to isolate the pre- 
cise relationship and the causal influence, 
if any, between an individual factor in the 
infant’s early experience and the immedi- 
ate or long-term resultants in personality. 
This does not mean, however, that early 
experience is unimportant—indeed all 
the evidence is to the contrary. It does 
mean that we shall be doomed to dis- 
appointment if we try to predict result- 
ants in personality development from 
individual, isolated, specific factors in the 
child's cultural experience. Orlansky at- 
tempted to review the evidence on the 
relationship between specific aspects of 
infant-mother interactions, such as dura- 
tion of breast-fecding, and was unable to 
find any direct, simple correlations with 
subsequent personality (17). This might 
have been expected because of the rea- 
sons we have suggested above. 


Patterns of feeding 


To illustrate and clarify the significance 
of the culture-organism interaction, we 
shall now discuss two of the many pat- 
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terns that are significant. Later in our 
treatment of the development of the in- 
fant we shall have occasion to examine 
some other patterns affecting the gencral 
personality and socialization of the child 
(see Chapter 4). Two of the most im- 
portant sets of experiences for the new- 
born center around the intake of food 
and the early controls of body functions. 
Let us consider the nutritional intake of 
the baby first. As Scupin points out: 
“When (the infant) is hungry it sucks 
loudly on its fingers, but this pacifies it 
only for a short time. Before it is placed 
at the breast, its head rolls back and forth 
restlessly, the mouth seeks eagerly, and 
the eyes are open wide. When it finds the 
nipple, it utters satisfied grunting sounds, 
sucks hastily until it chokes, and sighs as 
if it were doing the most strenuous 
work” (18). Presumably this pattern of 
responses by the infant is ready to func- 
tion at birth. How it develops, becomes 
modified, and finally gets integrated into 
later forms of food-seeking and food- 
intake is a matter that is very much af- 
fected by the nature of the total pattern 
of the infant's relationships with its 
mother. Equally important, this total pat- 
tern of relationships involves much more 
than the development of food-intake 
habits; it affects the way in which the 
carly personality characteristics of the in- 
fant develop. For, along with the intake 
of food, the baby “takes in" the earliest 
(for him) culture patterns of the mother. 
The nature of the attention he gets, the 
nature of the deprivation he suffers, the 
kinds of affection he is given and the 


amount and kind of fondling and "han- 
dling” which may be part of the food- 
intake relationship with the mother 
affect his reaction patterns. As Frics, for 
example, has shown, when babies are 
taken care of by compulsive, rigid nurses 
they tend to develop startle (or anxious) 
reactions and show other signs of tension 
and anxiety, whercas when babies are 
taken care of by gentle, sccure nurscs 
they show far less of such reactions (19). 
Observations by Escalona of infants who 
were high-strung, showing that their 
mothers were also high-strung, support the 
same conclusion: that babies take in 
more than nourishment; they “take in’ 
also many of the attributes of the mother 
(20). Exactly how this interiorization of 
attitudes and other behaviors occurs 15 
not thoroughly understood as yct, but 
much of it is explainable by the process 
of empathy, a nonverbal means of com- 
munication through which the infant 
shares some of the mother’s psychological 
experiences. 

In our own American society, by and 
large, the feeding of the baby is now on 
a demand basis. Much permissiveness 15 
practiced on the assumption that under 
such conditions the baby will develop 
more adequate cmotional security and 
basic trust in its relations with the world. 
Such a practice, which is in opposition 
to the previously held practices of sched- 
uled feedings, allows for individual differ- 
ences in the nutritional and physiological 
needs of the youngsters and also allows 
for individual differences among mothers. 
We have apparently learned, in this coun- 
try, that such a permissive relationship 
does not necessarily mean complete in- 
dulgence of the baby. The baby has fo 


learn very slowly, and later the infant 
also has to learn, to tolerate frustrations 
and to compromise its needs with the 
needs of mother and family. If this be- 
ginning of reality-testing is not practiced, 
Very slowly to be sure and with the in- 
dividual tolerance limits of the baby or 
infant, the baby can learn to become the 
tyrannical master of the household and 
fail to learn methods of secure and re- 
ciprocal relationships with others. 
Although the trend in this country is 
toward permissive or demand feeding, 
such a Practice will not automatically 
Solve all of the problems of good infant- 
mother interactions. As we have already 
indicated, much depends on the emo- 
tional security of the mother who can 
do what she fecls is right for the infant 
because her observations of the infant, 
and not because some arbitrary norms 
from some authoritative sourcebook, tell 
her what to expect and what to do. In 
addition, the mother is, herself, part of 
4 culture, which greatly influences the 
Ways that she has “available” for dealing 
with and relating to her child. These 
Seneral culture patterns have been di- 
chotomized as fetusphile and fetusphobic 
by Bernfeld (21). By the former term is 
Meant a culture that attempts to repro- 
duce the “natural” conditions of infants 
So that it is most comfortable, warm, and 
Protected. By the latter term is meant a 
Culture that traumatizes infants or shocks 
them so that through physical frustra- 
tions they will become hardened. These 
two extremes of culture patterns may be 
termed overindulgent and overtraumatic, 
‘spectively. Another way in which cul- 
tures may be classified with respect to the 
Seneral pattern of infant-mother rela- 
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tionships is the following threefold divi- 
sion described by Honigmann (5): sym- 
metrical, in which the infant is treated 
like an incomplete adult; complementary, 
in which the infant is regarded as essen- 
tially different from adults; reciprocal, in 
which the infant receives certain things 
from adults as due to him and owes other 
things to adults (such as achievement) 
in return. It is probable that an infant 
living in a particular culture will tend to 
form personality characteristics that are 
different from another infant living in 
another category of culture. More spe- 
cifically, each of Bernfeld's or Honig- 
mann's categories of culture patterns is 
likely to lead to different types of per- 


Cultures vary in the kinds of experiences 
they may provide. (Merrill Palmer) 
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sonality resultants. The mother living in 
a fetusphile culture will tend to fecd her 
child differently from one living in a 
fetusphobic culture. It is not our inten- 
tion, at this time, to trace the types of 
specific personality outcomes from cach 
category of culture pattern but only to 
emphasize the general principle that these 
differences are highly significant. 

To make the foregoing discussion more 
concrete, we shall now describe one pat- 
tern of cultural practice of feeding chil- 
dren and discuss the particular outcomes 
in that instance. We have selected a cul- 
ture that the anthropologists have called 
a very indulgent one: the Arapesh of 
New Guinea. In this group, suckling of 
the baby is provided, especially during 
the first two weeks, whenever the baby 
seems to wish for it. The mother en- 
courages suckling by manipulating her 
breast for the baby so that it vibrates 
while the baby is feeding. There is con- 
tinuous playing with the baby while it is 
suckling for long periods. Nursing con- 
tinues until the child is some four years 
old unless the mother becomes pregnant. 
The infant is always attended by a fa- 
miliar adult, usually the mother or, if 
she has to work in the fields, by a nurse 
who accompanies the mother and child 
to the fields. As Margaret. Mead, who 
reported on this group, says (7): “The 
infant is never left alone . . . comforting 
human skin and comforting human voices 
are always beside him." Any hurt or in- 
jury the baby or infant suffers is re- 
sponded to with cuddling and with breast- 
feeding. The whole pattern of food in- 


take is part of a larger pattern of great 
indulgence for the infant by the mother 
and the immediate adult community. 
Weaning is slow, delayed, and gradual. 
Meads reports that the older Arapesh 
child “. . . grows up with a sense of cmo- 
tional security in the care of others . . . 
We cannot conclude from this account 
that the total food-intake process pro- 
duces this type of emotional security, 
but the relationship, when considered in 
the light of all the other evidence about 
the Arapesh, docs seem to imply such a 
possible and complex type of causality. 


Patterns of training 
of body functions 


The ways in which a child learns to con- 
trol its ‘body functions is also culturally 
determined to a large extent, and in turn 
the cultural pattern influences the emere 
ing personality. One of the important 
types of body controls is that of sphincter 
behavior. In a biological sense sphincter 
control refers to the ability to regulate 
the muscles that open and close a natural 
opening of the body. We shall usc this 
phrase, howcver, to denote thc learning 
of the total act of rctaining or expelling 
feces, including all of the ancillary func- 
tions which go along with this in a par 
ticular individual, such as where and 
when he defecates, what the conditions 
of defecation are, and the like. In Amer 
can middle-class socicty, sphincter col 
trol is usually established carly in the 
child's second year of life, although there 
are considerable variations. The time 
when a particular culture begins to ty 
to establish such control varies greatly. 
too, but in general it does not begin be- 


fore the middle of the youngster's fist 
ycar. 

The importance of how sphincter con- 
trol is established with respect to early 
tendencies in personality development 
can hardly be overestimated, and we shall 
have much to say about it in our next 
chapter. However, we can easily under- 
stand, at this point, why it is important 
if we remember that during this general 
period the youngster experiences his first 
lessons in socialization. He has begun to 
learn to communicate with the people 
who take care of him (and by the end 
of the second year he has a considerable 
although immature vocabulary) and can 
begin to understand verbal communica- 
tions with some accuracy. Moreover, un- 
like suckling in which the actual presence 
of the mother was necessary for his ef- 
fective gratification, defecation is an ac- 
tivity the child can complete by himself. 
At the same time, since he has to learn 
an appropriate pattern for bowel move- 
ments (appropriate to the particular cul- 
ture in which he lives), he learns to in- 
hibit as well as to gratify (to withhold as 
Well as to expel) in terms of cultural re- 
quirements as represented by his mother. 
In this process, he also learns, sometimes 
Mplicitly, the meaning of prohibition 
and the kinds of punishment to which 
he may be subjected. He has to learn to 
Satisfy his mother as well as himself, since 
he can no longer express his impulses as 
freely as he might wish. Thus, through 
these and many other lessons he learns 
to give up his self-centered state and 
begins to become a social being. In this 
Process he also learns how to express or 
Suppress other impulses through the proc- 
ess of generalization (the utilization of 
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the same or similar responses in related 
situations). It is believed, further, that 
he lays the foundation for important 
personality traits such as orderliness and 
self-inhibition. Finally, he also learns to 
adapt to a particular, explicit culture pat- 
tern. (Consider, for example, the wide 
difference in sphincter control in a prim- 
itive culture where there is no fancy 
plumbing and the modern, civilized type 
of culture where fancy tile bathrooms 
and exquisitely lovely bedspreads are the 
housewife’s dream.) 

The type of pattern of sphincter con- 
trol that is used sets certain trends in the 
personality, although again we caution 
the reader not to expect that these trends 
imply that the personality will continue 
to develop along the same lines. At one 
extreme is the Tanalan pattern in which 
toilet-training is begun very early, per- 
haps at two months. Before the infant is 
even able to sit up or maintain adequate 
postural control and before he has estab- 
lished any preparatory pattern of bowel 
movement which the mother can under- 
stand or learn to anticipate, he is forced 
to learn control. The Tanalan culture 
has an unusually high standard of clean- 
liness which reinforces the need to de- 
velop rigid controls. It is not surprising 
to learn, then, that the Tanalan adult is 
highly compulsive, overly rigid, and ritu- 
alistic (31). ‘These latter outcomes are 
congruent with the carly training and 
the requirements of the adult culture. 
On the other hand, a culture that has 
a highly permissive attitude toward toilet- 
training, one which follows the baby’s 
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needs and physical maturation rather 
than anticipates them, may be expected 
to inculcate different carly personality 
trends. An illustration of this type of pat- 
tern may be found in the Alorese or in 
the Kaska Indians. The lack of concern 
among the adults of these cultures with 
tidiness and cleanliness again seems con- 
gruent with the early pattern of socializa- 
tion in toilet-training. 

We have said that we should not ex- 
pect to find a one-to-one relationship 
between a specific factor in the culture 
and later personality since the whole pat- 
tern has to be considered and factors 
other than culture have to be reckoned 
with. To illustrate the first part of this 
problem (that of other factors), we may 
examine the situation among Great 
Whale Eskimos (3) and the Hopi In- 
dians (13). These pcople are quite indul- 
gent with respect to toilet-training, the 
Hopi people paying very little attention 
to it, in fact. However, although the adult 
Eskimo is tidy but compulsive, the adult 
Hopi is highly argumentative and quite 
distrustful of others. To understand these 
gencralizations (and we must remember 
that they do not apply to all members of 
these cultures), we have to consider many 
other factors in the respective cultures 
and not their toilet-training practices 
alone. Hopi children used to live in the 
constant fear that they would be taken 
from their parents and sent away to live 
with whites and attend white schools. 
They were also subjected to severe fright 
and punishment through rituals in which 
they were “scared into being good” by 


Kachinas (horriblelooking, masked fig- 
ures) and “spider women" who threat- 
ened them with dire consequences if they 
misbehaved. These and other experiences 
were in conflict with the indulgent experi- 
ences of infancy and may have produced 
the unfavorable effects that could not 
have been predicted from the nature of 
the carlier experiences alone. 
Nevertheless, we can say that undue 
harshness, strictness, and "forcing" in 
connection with toilct-training tend to 
produce unfavorable personality traits. 
Many clinical and survey studies bear out 
this conclusion. In one clinical study 
made by Huschka it was found that when 
toilet-training started very carly (before 
eight months) or was completed very 
early (before eighteen months) the chil- 
dren showed such signs of emotional dis- 
turbance as problem behavior, climina- 
tion difficulties (such as constipation)» 
and excessive fear and rage. By contrast, 2 
control group of children who were not 
given such strict training showed signifi- 
cantly less of all these phenomena (22). 
We began our analysis of culture and 
personality wth the proposition that there 
is no ubiquitous pattern by which babies 
are reared and we followed this by the 
assertion that the nature of the culture- 
organism interaction in carly life exerts 
considerable influence upon the develop- 
ing personality. We may now close this 
introductory treatment of culture and per 
sonality with another gencral and inr 
portant proposition. The nature of the 
effect of the culture upon the personality 
is, in part, a function of the continuity OT 
discontinuity of the sequence of gotur 
experiences. When the sequence of cu” 
ture experiences is continuous, that 15 


Learning to use one of the many “imple- 
ments” of our culture. (Merrill Palmer) 


When successive experiences are consis- 
tent, they encourage the development of 
strong, permanent and generally well- 
Adaptive (to the culture) personality 
traits and adjustment. On the other hand, 
When an individual is exposed to experi- 
ences that are inconsistent or in sharp 
Contrast, some disturbance in personality 
development is likely to ensue. Such dis- 
Continuities may be of different kinds and 
the differences may be small or large and 
hence the kinds of disturbance they pro- 

uce may vary considerably. We are not 
Yet in a position to evaluate precisely the 
fects of varying patterns of discontinu- 
ity, but present evidence, mainly from 
anthropological sources, suggests that the 
Most disturbing type is that in which an 
infancy of great indulgence is followed by 
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an early childhood of great severity in the 
demands made by the culture. (We shall 
have occasion to comment further on this 
principle in later chapters.) 


CULTURE AND SOCIAL CLASS 


A child is not only born into a culture but 
he is also born into a social class. By so- 
cial class the sociologist means the status 
position within a community which an 
individual or his family has. A family may 
be in the topmost position, which is re- 
ferred to as upper-upper class, or it may be 
in the lowest position, which is referred 
to as lower-lower, or it may be somewhere 
in between, in the middle classes. (The 
three general social classes are: upper, 
middle, and lower.) The concept of social 
class is important because the amount 
and kind of direct contact between differ- 
ent classes within a general culture is usu- 
ally limited in some way—sometimes 
severcly limited. When this occurs, the 
different classes are likely to develop dif- 
ferent patterns of living. Since communi- 
cation across class boundaries is limited, 
cach class is likely to develop a distorted 
perception of the behaviors and values of 
the other groups. This discussion should 
not be taken to mean that all societies or 
all communities are highly stratified in 
terms of social class, but rather that most 
are. In rare instances, communities may 
have little or no stratification. This is 
most likely to be the case in small villages. 
In most communities, however, a “class 
curtain” (somewhat like the “iron cur- 
tain”) screens one class from another. 
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Sometimes it is easily possible for an 
individual or a group to move upward 
from one class to another, and individuals 
in such a society may casily devclop the 
motivation to try to move up. Such a 
tendency toward upward movement from 
one class to another is termed upward 
mobility. When an individual shows a 
tendency to move downward from one 
class status to the next lower one, the 
tendency is known as downward mobil- 
ity. To the extent that opportunities for 
mobility exist, distortion of the valucs 
and behaviors of one group is less likely 
by the members of another group. 


Class-linked personality 
characteristics 


It has been fairly well established that 
personality characteristics are class-linked, 
that is, that different classes have char- 
acteristically different ways of behaving 
and perceiving things. Sometimes such 
differences lead to well established class 
prejudices and class attitudes. The reader 
will easily think of many examples of 
such class differences in attitudes. One of 
the writers had occasion to witness an un- 
usual example of such a prejudice which 
affected the logic of an otherwise realistic 
and intelligent community. This example 
will be illustrated by a conversation with 
a member of this group, in a small village 
in the southern part of Maine. The dis- 
cussion had turned to an evaluation of 
the significance of W.P.A. projects in and 
ncar this community during the latter 
days of the Great Depression. The writer 
(who will be identified as speaker A) had 


asked what the respondent (identified as 
B) thought of these projects. 


A. And how do you fecl about the W.P.A. 
projects? 

B. I think they're scandalous, a waste of 
the taxpayers money, and it’s a movc- 
ment that encourages laziness. — : 

A. But do you have any W.P.A. projects in 
this community? ! 

B. Oh yes, we surcly do. One of them is 
the construction of a much needed road 
around the far side of this lake. 

A. How is that one going? 

B. Oh, fine, fine. Lots of our boys and men 
who've been out of work for a long time 
have now got a job. And they're. doing 
a mighty finc job at that. They rc good 
workers all right. The road will help us 
out a lot. And the moncy will certainly 
come in handy around herc. . 

A. Could you have gotten this road with- 
out the W.P.A.? . 

B. Naw, I guess not. We've needed it for 
a long time but we couldn't get it gomg. 

A. But Í thought you didn't think such 
projects were any good. " 

B. Nope, they're no damned good. They 
waste the taxpayer's moncy and put a 
drain on future generations. They make 
people lazy. And they just do things that 
don’t need doing. 

A. Have any of your men on W.P.A. be- 
come lazy? 

B. By golly, I guess not. 

The respondent was a man from a com- 
munity that had always prized independ- 
ent effort, shunned “charity” and believed 
in hard work as the salvation of most of 
men’s ills. He could not see the lack of 
logic in his convictions although he did 
not lack for good logic when discussing 
problems in which his class prejudice did 
not operate. 

These introductory remarks have been 
intended to convey some idea of the ex- 
tent to which culture practice is bound to 


class membership . . . and as we started 
to say, the baby is born into a particular 
class. By that fact, the probability that he 
will receive a particular type of training 
rather than another is very great. The 
type of training received in infancy, as 
we have seen, can influence the way in 
which the personality develops. To illus- 
trate this last statement insofar as it per- 
tains to class, we shall cite a few facts 
obtained as the result of recent research. 

One of the clearest sets of findings re- 
lating to class differences is reported in a 
study by Davis and Havighurst (23). Us- 
ing observational methods and comparing 
middle-class and lower-class families with 
respect to many aspects of child training, 
they found that middle-class mothers are 
more exacting than lower-class mothers 
in such things as methods of feeding and 
cleanliness training, and that they begin 
most of the training routines for infants 
at an earlier age and expect their children 
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to assume many kinds of responsibilities 
around the home at an earlier age. Table 
II gives a condensed summary of some of 
the major findings of this study. Davis 
and Havighurst concluded that “. . . mid- 
dle-class children are subjected earlier 
and more consistently to the influences 
which make a child an orderly, conscien- 
tious, responsible and tame [italics ours] 
person.” In general, their data indicate 
that middle-class children, as compared 
with lower-class children, learn to inhibit 
or even repress their impulses more fre- 
quently. 

In an earlier study, Ericson, using in- 
terview methods with middle- and lower- 
class mothers found the same kinds of 
differences between these two groups 
(24). It is interesting to note that he 
found three times as many cases of 


Table II. Comparison of training practices of middle-class and lower-class 
children in the United States * 


Type of training 
Feeding and wean- 
Ing 


Toilet-training 


Strictness of home 
tegime 


Responsibility 


Lower class 


More often breast-fed; use paci- 
fier more frequently 


Training starts late 


Children go to movies carlier; 
stay out later 


Children work less around homc; 
freer to play on strect 


Middle class 


More often given supplementary 
feedings; children more often 
held for feeding 


Bowel and bladder training starts 
carlier; whites begin training be- 
fore Negrocs 


More frequent daytime naps; 
come home carlier 


Children required to work in 
home earlier; girls expected to 
care for younger children 


* Adapted from Davis and Havighurst (23). 
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thumb-suckers among the sample of mid- 
dle-class children as among the lower-class 
children. This study also indicated that 
middle-class mothers stressed the assump- 
tion of responsibility by their children at 
an earlier age and that these children 
showed higher achievement drives in gen- 
eral. The problem of class differences in 
achievement motivation is a particularly 
interesting one, especially since our cul- 
ture emphasizes the doctrine of “equal 
opportunity" for all of its citizens. It 
seems to be a clearly established fact, 
however, that middle-class children have 
better psychological opportunities for 
achieving because of the nature of their 
carly infancy and childhood training. 
(See, for example, the work of Hollings- 
head, 25.) Not only do such children 
learn to assume responsibility earlicr and 
become more accustomed toward upward 
striving, but when they get to school they 
find these values are stressed there and 
school is, therefore, more congenial to 
them than to lower-class children. In ad- 
dition, of course, such children are more 
likely to have had better and more en- 
riched cultural opportunities in the home 
with respect to language, music, and cx- 
posure to scientific and literary phenom- 
ena. Hollingshead says: “. . . the class 
system is maintained in part by the con- 
trol of institutional offices by the upper 
classes . . . (and) by allowing only upward 
mobile persons who have the ‘right atti- 
tudes’ to have access to them." The point 
that we are stressing is that being born 
into one class rather than another deter- 
mines the probabilities that certain kinds 


Children in the carly years do not manifest 
race prejudice. (Merrill Palmer) 


of personality characteristics will be de- 
veloped. 


Social class and mental illness 


Perhaps the most striking data with re- 
spect to the influence of social class upon 
personality are those dealing with mental 
illness. In studies that attempt to show 
the relationship between class member- 
ship and the frequency or type of mental 


disturbance, great care has to be taken to 
control for all other relevant factors such 
as physical condition, racial origin, and 
€conomic stability. Enough studies have 
now bcen completed with adequate at- 
tention to such controls so that we are in 
à position to make some definitive state- 
ments. These include the following: (a) 
membership in a particular social class in- 
fluences the probabilities with respect to 
the frequency of occurrence of mental 
disturbance; (b) membership in a partic- 
ular social class influences the probabili- 
ties with respect to the type of mental 
disturbance that develops; (c) member- 
ship in a particular social class influences 
the content of the mental preoccupations 
of delusional patients (that is, for exam- 
Ple, their delusions differ from those of 
other social classes). 

A scrics of studies by Faris and Dun- 
ham in Chicago showed that schizophre- 
nia (a type of mental illness or insanity") 
Occurs more frequently among the poor 
than among the rich and that manic de- 
Pressive (another type of mental illness) 
does not show this distribution (26). 
Morcover, these studies indicated clearly 
that the probability of occurrence of 
Schizophrenia was independent, to a large 
extent, of the national or "racial" origins 
9f the people involved but was depend- 
ent, in part, on the specific nature of the 
‘Ving conditions of particular sociocco- 
nomic classes, This kind of conclusion, 
that type of mental illness is partly de- 
Pendent on the living patterns of class 
(and of culture, therefore), is clearly 
à own in a recent study of Eaton and 
Veil (27). They examined very carefully 
Samples of ten populations of Hutterites. 

his sect is interesting to study because 
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it operates almost like a closed religious 
order, living in economic interdepend- 
ence, with very well developed in-group 
behaviors (the patterns of life are well 
delineated for all) and with little group 
contact with other American and Cana- 
dian groups. These people who had real 
social security had a relatively low inci- 
dence of personality disturbance, “. . . as 
low as or lower than that of any contemp- 
orary Euro-American group within the 
Judaeo-Christian complex of cultures. . . ." 
It was also found that the Hutterite em- 
phasis on community concern for all 
members of the group and strong cohe- 
sion of the group yielded personality traits 
congruent with such living conditions: 
little free-floating anxiety (that is, diffuse 
anxicty), little aggression and little vio- 
lence, little tendency toward impulsive or 
antisocial behavior. On the other hand, 
when mental disturbance did occur, de- 
pression (perhaps as anger turned against 
the self rather than against the group) 
was common. 

In concluding this section let us re- 
member that we are not trying to estab- 
lish what is "good" or "bad" about an 
individual social class; rather we are trying 
to demonstrate that social-class member- 
ship has important consequences for the 
type of personality that is developed. 
Many other factors contribute to the de- 
velopment of personality, but the child 
who is “born into” one class rather than 
another automatically "inherits" different 
»robabilities with respect to the kind of 
person he will become. 
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CHILD-REARING PRACTICES 
IN AMERICA 


We are now ready to examine more sys- 
tematically the specific patterns of child- 
rearing in this country. When we return 
once again to take up the story of how the 
child develops, in the next chapter, we 
shall, therefore, appreciate more fully the 
forces and practices with which he inter- 
acts. Fortunately for us, two recent books 
have summarized the results of two sep- 
arate rescarch projects dealing with this 
topic and we do not have to rely as much 
as we formerly did on hearsay evidence or 
fragmentary reports based upon question- 
naires or interviews—second, third, or 
even fourth sources, far removed from the 
actual behavior of mothers and infants. It 
is surprising how little systematic data 
have been gathered about child-rearing 
practices in this country. Although an- 
thropologists were busy observing such 
practices among Indian tribes in this 
country and among primitive and distant 
peoples in other countries, almost no data 
were being systematically assembled on 
the usual patterns in the United States 
(with the exception of Indian tribes and 
special groups). On the other hand, start- 
ing with Gesell (28), many investigators 
reported on their observations of the be- 
havior and growth of children. The whole 
pattern of child-mother interactions or 
even of mothers’ behavior was left unob- 
served. We shall discuss, first, the report 
of Brody (2) and then turn our attention 
to the work of Sears, Macoby, and Levin 


(8). 


An observational study 
of mothers and infants 


Brody’s book is a summary of her research 
findings on a group of 32 mothers and 
their infants ranging in age from 4 weeks to 
28 wecks. The study is part of a larger proj- 
ect, The Infancy Research Project, carried 
out under the auspices of the Menninger 
Foundation of Topeka and the United 
States Health Service. The mothers in the 
Brodv research. volunteered to have their 
rearing behavior observed during their 
visits to Well Baby Clinics as well as at 
home. In the 32 cases of infants studied 
there were four male and four female sub- 
jects at cach of the age levels: 4, 12, 20, 
and 28 weeks. Although the total sample 
was small, it was hoped that intensive and 
direct observation of the infants and their 
mothers would yield insight into the 
kinds of reciprocal patterns of nese 
ships that went into the total behavior 0 
“mothering.” At the same time, the divi- 
sion of the sample into four age groups 
would permit some generalizations about 
consistency of patterns over the age span 
of 4 to 28 weeks. The mothers were na- 
tiveborn and white. Eighteen of them 
came from the middle classes and four 
teen came from the lower classes. They 
were predominantly Christian, thirteen 
being Protestant and seven Catholic. 
Extensive data were obtained about 
the mothers through interview and obser 
vation of their behavior during various 
mothering activities. The interactions of 
mother and infant were observed directly 
in six categorics of activities: feeding 
cleaning, moving (i.e., postural shifts and 
other motor activities), touching (i6» 
minor contacts with any part of the Ur 


fant's body), offering objects, and speak- 
ing. In addition, the infants were 
given the Gesell-Amatruda Developmen- 
tal Schedules (29). The observed behav- 
iors were coded in various ways to allow 
for statistical treatment. 

Before presenting some of the most 
important findings, we shall quote from 
one of the observer's reports of the feed- 
ing behavior of one of the mothers. The 
Specific report is selected at random, but 
feeding behavior is singled out because it 
Was demonstrated that it reflects, more 
than any other activity, some of the essen- 
tial interactions between mother and 
child. 


Male infant, 12 weeks old. 

The mother and infant are very com- 
fortably relaxed. The mother provides a 
good deal of physical contact without con- 
finement and with freedom to touch the 
infant idly occasionally. She regards him, 
comments on his rapid sucking and on the 
Values of breast-feeding. She rocks gently. 
The infant loses and by himsclf regains the 
nipple several times. Now and then the 
mother touches his check lightly or lays hers 
against his. The infant terminates the feed- 
ing. 

In feeding the cereal (a fairly new ex 
Perience for the infant) the mother's sup- 
Port is less adequate, but steady. She shows 
‘mpressive ability to feed with good timing 
and rhythm as she waits for him to be 
ready for a next spoonful and as she wipes 
ood around his mouth. Once she smiles at 
him shyly; throughout she looks pleasantly 
Interested. 

© mother breast-fed her other children 
Successfully, finds breast-fecding casicr, be- 
teves it more satisfying than bottle-feedings 
Might be, and likes the fact that it gives her 
a chance to rest. She keeps a flexible sched- 
ule but tries not to feed the baby every 
time he cries, Her weaning plans are vaguc; 
she speaks of not knowing when her breasts 
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dry up unless the baby cries during or after 
his feeding. She is in no hurry to introduce 
semisolids (fruits, vegetables, and meats) 
and will wait at least a month more. 


This record is taken from observations 
of one of the mothers who is classified as 
belonging in the “A” group of mothers 
of this sample, by which was meant that 
the whole pattern of relationships of 
mother with child was evaluated as good; 
ie., secure, comfortable, responsive, and 
the like. The report is discursive but it 
gives a vivid picture of the behaviors upon 
which it reports. The basic data of the re- 
search, subjected to statistical analysis, 
was based upon countings of specific be- 
havior, ratings by one or more observers, 
and categorization according to well de- 
fined criteria. 

One of the findings on feeding was that 
these mothers, who were under advice 
from pediatricians, for the most part did 
not follow their pediatrician’s advice. It 
was also found that the mere practice of 
breast-feeding did not, by itself, insure 
“gentle procedures, intimacy, or restful- 
ness.” When mothers breast-fed willingly 
and when they did not have conflict 
about this practice, then the relationship 
between mother and infant was very 
likely to be good in most respects and the 
infant seemed to have a maximal oppor- 
tunity of a secure and relaxed environ- 
ment in which to develop. 

We have said that the study indicated 
that the total feeding pattern was morc 
indicative than any other pattern of the 
relationship between mother and infant. 
To illustrate how much feeding patterns 
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may vary we have selected relevant data 
from two of Brody's groups of parents 
and presented them in Table III. We 
have already characterized the Group “A” 
mothers. The Group “D” mothers were 
generally at the other extreme in their 
maternal behavior as rated by observers 
on a scale consisting of a number of items. 
The "D" mothers were much poorer in 
the quality of their relationships with 
their infants than the “A” group; i.e., they 
were less secure, less comfortable, and 
less responsive to the infant. 


We may note a number of important 
findings from Table III. It seems clear 
that the two groups of mothers varied in 
the essential consistency of their relation- 
ships with their children. If this is the 
case, the implication may be of the great- 
cst significance for the effect this has 
upon the infants. When the relationship 
between mother and infant is inconsis- 
tent, there is far less likelihood that the 
infant will be able to learn appropriate 
methods of adjustment. (Sec Chapter 4.) 
In simple terms, since he does not know 
what to anticipate he is at a loss in learn- 
ing how to adapt to his environment; he 
may even, under extreme conditions, fail 


Table III. Comparison of the feeding practices and interactions of mothers 
and infants in two groups * 


Behavior factor 


Bodily contact 


Communication 


Expressed attitude 


Group A (N-7) 


M ** holds I** securely and 
close but docs not confinc; both 
M and I relaxed; feeding tempo 
consistently moderate; M docs 
not interrupt I; waits for I to 
show cessation of interest in fccd- 
ing 


M responds to I but is able to 
respond to others talks to I 
gently; frequent smiling of M 
and I to cach other; M shows 
tenderness, pride, joy in her I 


M prefers breast-feeding and rca- 
sons: brought up that way, most 
natural, morc satisfying; flexible 
Schedule because moods of I vary; 
most M's consider latter part of 
first year best for wcaning from 
breast to bottle or cup; none in 
hurry to wean 


Group D (N-11) 


M docs not use position that : 
comfortable for both M and 1; 
tension state of M interferes with 
I's feeding; feeding interrupted 
abruptly; many disruptions of be- 
havior by M 


Frequently urges I to cat; fre- 
quently withdraws and restores 
nipple; occasionally teases OF 
threatens not to offer food 


Most M's breast-feed for few days 
only and reason: insufficient milk, 
nervousness, nipple irritated; only 
one M had great desire to nurse: 
most said they preferred self- 
demand schedule but showe 
markedly contrasting bchavior 


* Adapted from Brody's findings (2). 
** I is used for infant, M for mother. 


to develop basic trust in himself or others. 
We can also learn from this table that the 
verbal expression of preference for breast- 
feeding by the mother is not necessarily 
accompanied by actual breast-feeding in 
behavior. From other data in this report 
It appears that this group of mothers had 
Carned to report that they preferred 
breast-feeding, but this did not necessarily 
carry over into their behavior. Not only 
docs this finding suggest that the verbal 
Teports of mothers cannot be considered 
valid (or substantiated) without addi- 
eal corroborating evidence but it also 
ch up the inconsistency that often 
the = Mt wecn a preferred practice and 
oeta practice. This table also am 
bes a how complex the patterns o 
mne m feeding can be. At the ob- 
vety as conscious level, there may x 
mothe X variabilities in the behavior o 
Such pe Who breast-feed their children. 
and Ma pr ei may include amount 
ant FS of bodily contact with the in 
with sae and kind of net 
attity e infant, and amount and kind Z 
ot pers that is expressed. There may Pe 
able A Militie in not readily observ- 
rom » laviors, some of which may stem 
7 ifferences in unconscious attitudes. 
smen Coe like to point up another 
e din implication from these findings. 
e m note that Group “A mothers 
ate Gron, flexible in their behavior ihan 
d. P “D” mothers. It may very we 
Ship bet true consistency in the pc 
*bpropriane o mother and infant sa 
Reity) on "aep (and bep ae? 
he Mothe 1e part of the mot ie see 
Principles o who rigidly follows - Sa 
Cure in h 9r rules who is likely to z 
er relationship with her cre 
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but the one who can adapt and modify 
her behavior in terms of its actual mean- 
ing and significance to the youngster. In- 
deed, we have ample evidence from other 
sources to substantiate this conclusion. 
Some other types of findings from the 
Brody study are of interest. Twenty-one 
of the 32 mothers expressed the intention 
of beginning toilet-training during the 
first year of the baby's life. However, 
seven of the "A" mothers also stated that 
they would wait for signs of the child's 
readiness for such training whereas only 


An example of cooperative behavior in early 
childhood. (U. of Mich.) 
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two of the 11 Group "D" mothers ex- 
pressed this attitude. The study did not 
follow through to observe the degree of 
agreement in actual behavior with the ex- 
pressed attitudes. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that there is overlap in the attitudes 
of Groups “A” and “D”; there was even 
more overlap between groups that were 
closer on the scale of maternal attitude. 

With respect to methods of discipline 
that the mothers said they used or did 
use the findings are also interesting. All 
mothers said that physical punishment of 
some kind was acceptable, but only a mi- 
nority of Group “A” mothers consistently 
accepted it although a majority of Group 
“D” mothers did so. Only 12 of the 
mothers favored the use of reasoning for 
these infants as a method of discipline, 
but it must be remembered that the old- 
est of these infants was only 28 weeks of 
age. Fourteen mothers favored isolation 
and deprivation. In general, Group “A” 
mothers favored more reasonable and 
more sensitive methods of discipline than 
the other groups. 

In addition to the professional advice 
that these mothers received from their 
pediatricians, they used many other 
sources of guidance. They relied upon the 
opinions of relatives, friends, and neigh- 
bors. They used a variety of books and 
magazines as sources of information, no- 
tably Spock’s baby book (30) and Parents’ 
Magazine. The two main sources were 
self experience and husband's opinion, 
and literary sources of one kind and an- 
other. 

Unfortunately, the small number of 


cases included in this study did not per- 
mit many kinds of generalizations that we 
should like to have had. As we have said, 
this was offset by the gain in intensity of 
the direct observations that were made. 
However, we cannot be sure how gener- 
alizable the findings are to other kinds of 
populations and we do not know what 
differences, if any, exist among different 
subcultures and different classes of par- 
ents. Nor do we know how consistent the 
findings are with practices of mothers 
with older children. Moreover, the author 
did not analyze her data for many other 
kinds of interrelationships among the fac- 
tors studied, and a few of her statistical 
analyses may be questioned with respect 
to their appropriateness for the data. On 
the whole, however, the study has great 
significance for the light it sheds on spe 
cific patterns of mothering—about which 
much more has yet to be learned. Above 
all, even within this small and selected 
sampling, the study reveals how complex 
and how variable the individual patterns 
of each mother are. 


A study based on interviews 
with mothers 


Now let us turn our attention to the Sears 
study. In the book from which the follow- 
ing findings are cited (8), there arc an 
ple data worth repcated examination and 
detailed analysis, and we cannot pretend 
to do justice to the wealth of material 
that is presented. We should like, how- 
ever, to discuss enough of this material so 
that the reader will get a fairly good pic 
ture of the major findings. Our major m- 
terest, of course, is to learn how mothers 
rear their children. 


The nature of this study must be 
clearly understood if the conclusions are 
to be meaningful. The reported research 
is based upon carefully prepared, sched- 
uled interviews (that is, containing cer- 
tain kinds of questions to elicit certain 
kinds of data) that were conducted by 
trained interviewers. These interviews 
Were recorded on an Audograph machine 
by the ten women who did the interview- 
ing. In all 379 mothers of a like number 
of kindergarten children from two sub- 
urban arcas near a large metropolitan city 
of New England were studied by this 
method. The interviews were subse- 
quently transcribed and the material 
Coded and rated in terms of 44 (reported) 
Scales. These results were subjected to 
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factor analysis * in order to extrude the 
most common general factors. The proj- 
ect attempted to obtain a representative 
and cqual sample of boys and girls and of 
mothers of children who were only, first, 
middle, and youngest in the family. All of 
the mothers were American-born and they 
and their husbands were the natural par- 
ents of the children who were studied. 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths 
were represented among the respondents. 
The familics were fairly evenly distrib- 
uted sociocconomically from the upper- 


* A statistical procedure used to determine com- 
mon psychological clements. 


Group play in the kindergarten encourages socialization growth. (U. of Mich.) 
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middle class through the upper-lower 
class. Some high-level professionals and 
some unskilled laborers were included. 

We wish to emphasize that the data 
consist of verbal reports by mothers con- 
cerning their child-rearing practices with 
children about five years of age. What the 
mothers said they did and what they actu- 
ally did are not necessarily the same. 
Some of the findings must be regarded 
with due caution because of this distinct 
possibility and some of the relationships 
or lack of relationships between various 
factors in rearing may be an artifact of 
this procedure. We must keep this pos- 
sibility in mind in all studies secking to 
establish relationships between reports of 
what respondents said they did and what 
they actually did. Otherwise, once the re- 
lationships among factors have been pre- 
sented they are likely to be taken as literal; 
i.e, existing in the nature of the phenom- 
ena. 

The Scars study attempted to answer 
three questions: (a) What are the rear- 
ing practices used by mothers? (b) What 
effects do these practices have on thc 
children's personalities? (c) Why docs 
a mother use one kind of practice rather 
than another? As to the first question, as 
the authors of the book say: "Asking 
questions about a natural phenomenon 
. .. implies the separating out of specific 
aspects of the phenomenon . . .” Al 
though the book is titled Patterns of 
Child Rearing and attempts to explore 
the interrelationships among specific as- 
pects of child-rearing, the study does not 
analyze patterns but rather attempts to 


assemble these by statistical means. 
These are two entirely different proce- 
dures and may yield different sets of re- 
sults. We are emphasizing this point 
because we believe, as we have repeatedly 
stressed, that the meaning of a specific 
behavior can be understood only in terms 
of the pattern of which it was actually a 
part. We also wish to emphasize the 
difficulty in discovering causc-and-cffect 
relationships from the presence of the 
correlations between individual variables. 
Two things that are related may be re- 
lated through cause-and-effect, or they 
may both be caused by some other factor, 
or they may be related for other reasons. 

The first general finding of the Sears 
study is that there is considerable vari- 
ability in the reported practice of these 
379 mothers. With two notable excep- 
tions, permissiveness for scxual behavior 


teat si "ard 
and permissiveness for aggression ss 
the parents, these mothers rang 


through all the steps of the various scales. 
Variability among mothers is, therefore, 
the rule. Even with respect to sex and 
aggression, all steps on the scale Wes 
used, except that in these instances there 
was a bunching of the reported practices 
on permissivencss. "m 
Five clusters of factors, called traits in 
this study, that were highly significant 
in predicting the personality character 
istics of the children were isolated. Tw? 
other traits were considerably less valu 
able in this respect. All of these are traits 
of the mothers who were rated in terms 
of their reports of how they reared their 
children or in terms of their expresse 
attitudes. It was found that the most 
important trait, from the viewpoint o 
prediction, was that of permissiveness- 


strictness. This trait was composed of 
such scales as severity of toilct-training, 
restrictions on making noise, use of phys- 
ical punishment, and permissiveness for 
aggression among siblings. Another per- 
vasive trait was warmth of mother-child 
relationship. It is reported that these two 
traits seemed to be closely related to im- 
portant aspects of the child’s personality. 
l'or example, warmth contributed to se- 
curity in the child and coldness (at the 
other end of the scales) contributed to 
high aggression, feeding problems, persist- 
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ent bed-wetting, and the like. Similarly, 
permissiveness contributed to aggression, 
and to infrequent (rather than frequent) 
bed-wetting. It was shown that punish- 
ment (part of the trait of the mother 
defined as aggression-punitiveness) was 
ineffectual in the long-term effect it had 
in eliminating behavior that the mother 
wished to alleviate. In addition, physical 
punishment was associated with in- 


Some forms of physical skill are developed unconsciously. (Merrill Palmer) 
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crcased aggression toward the parent, 
feeding problems, aggression in thc 
home, and a “slow development of con- 
science.” 

Other “major” traits that were estab- 
lished statistically were general family ad- 
justment and responsible child-training 
orientation. The less powerful traits were 
orientation toward child's physical well- 
being and perception of husband. We 
shall not summarize the correlations of 
these traits with specific personality 
characteristics in the child. However, we 
should like to point out that, as the re- 
searchers are well aware, the strength of 
a trait may casily be influenced by the 
nature of the data that were gathered. 
For example, since the interviews in this 
study did not focus particularly on the 
behavior of the father, the trait percep- 
tion of husband may have been seriously 
underestimated by that fact. 

Some of the details of the reported 
child-rearing practices may now be sum- 
marized. About half of the mothers re- 
ported being “delighted” at becoming 
pregnant. The others expressed varying 
positions in their attitudes, ranging from 
strong negative feelings up to the strong 
positive position. Since about half of the 
mothers were less than “delighted” one 
can infer that these attitudes may have 
exerted some influence upon the ways in 
which they reacted to the newborn child. 
One wonders what the distribution of un- 
consciously held and consciously with- 
held attitudes may have been. Most 
mothers were extremely concerned with 
the rearing of their children. It was the 


most important thing in their lives at 
the time. Another finding was that love- 
oriented techniques in child-rearing were 
more often associated with the usc of red- 
soning than were other techniques used by 
motlicrs. Mothers were more tolerant of 
aggressive behavior of male children than 
they were of female children. ‘This may, 
of course, be a reflection of current cul- 
ture values about masculinity and fem- 
ininity, but the fact is that the sex of the 
child influenced the way in which he was 
disciplined. Marked differences in child- 
rearing practices were reported by mid- 
dle-class and working-class (lower-class) 
mothers. The latter were more restrictive, 
more punitive, and gencrally colder than 
middle-class mothers. This last finding !5 
especially important because of the ap- 
parently high degree of relationship be- 
tween the factors noted and child person 
ality. We must be cautious, again, ™ 
accepting the finding as fact for a num- 
ber of reasons. In the first place, the find- 
ing may apply to this sample, and not to 
others. More important, perhaps, 1$ the 
possibility that middle-class mothers, be- 
cause of greater sophistication, may have 
reported that they were less punitive and 
less restrictive whereas in fact they were 
not. Only direct observation of the be- 
haviors of a wide sample of mothers 
would enable us to accept these specific 
conclusions, although we may tend to do 
so because of our own prior convictions 
on the subject. 

From our review of these two research 
reports (Scar's and Brody’s), as well as 
from a general review of available litera- 
ture on the subject, we may come to the 
very clear conclusion that child-rearing 


practice exerts a profound effect upon 
the child's personality. (See, for example, 
the review of this evidence in Chapter 
4.) We can also see that child-rearing 
practice is an interactive phenomenon, 
the condition of the child and the con- 
dition of the mother operating in recipro- 
cal and reinforcing manner. We have 
learned that the nature of the Tearing 
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procedure is related to culture and to 
class and that the influence of these fac- 
tors may be great indeed. Above all we 
have begun to realize what is meant by 
the statement: “The child inherits a cul- 
ture.” 
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Development in infancy — 


"As the twig is bent^ 


Tue PERIOD FROM BIRTH to the beginning of locomotion 
and specch is known as infancy. The first few wecks after 
birth (about four weeks) are, as we have stated previously, 
the neonatal period, and technically infancy does not be- 
gin until this period has been completed. The end of in- 
fancy is even more difficult to define and authorities do 
not completely agree upon its terminal time or terminal 
characteristics. We may consider that infancy ends at 
about one and onc-half to two years, when the child is 
ready, so to speak, to venture forth into the world. 

Infancy is a period of prodigious growth and learning. 
Not only do physical structures and functions develop 
very rapidly, but personality characteristics also become 
well defined and patterned. What was first an organism 
has become a unique person, with his own appearance, 
his own needs and ways of meeting them, and even his 
own value system. By the time infancy has ended it is 
possible to make many kinds of approximate predictions 
about the particular individual—his future general level 
of intelligence (within broad limits), some of his special 
assets and deficiencies, his characteristic personality fea- 
tures, and even his types of likes and dislikes—so well 
crystallized is the unique individual by this time. Because 
so much occurs during this period and because it has so 
much importance for all later development, we can un- 
derstand why it is very helpful to know as much as we 
can about it. 

We must be ever on guard to avoid two kinds of error 


in analyzing infant development. One type of error is that 
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which causes us to think about and 
evaluate the infant as a "little adult." 
This is far from the truth. If we make this 
tvpe of error we are likely to attribute 
motives to the infant in terms of what 
we know about adult motives and we are 
likely to evaluate his behavior (as “good,” 
“bad,” "clever," or dumb") in terms of 
adult standards. The other type of error 
is to fail to appreciate the enormity of 
the range or variability in the behavior 
and development of infants. We are 
likely to think in terms of “averages” or 
norms and evaluate favorably those in- 
fants who reach or exceed the norms and 
to think that those who do not are rc- 
tarded. Although norms have their values 
in many aspects of child development, 
they tend to obscure the essential truth 
that cach infant has a relatively unique 
pattern of development and, to some ex- 
tent, even a unique sequence in the way 
the patterns develops. Not only is there 
general variability when we consider, say, 
the general population of infants of this 
country, but also different sections of the 
country, and different epochs in the 
same sections, show marked differences 
from each other. Hence, we must not 
think of the norm as defining anything 
other than the particular average for a 
particular (specified) population at a 
particular time under particular condi- 
tions. To make this type of error is to lose 
sight of the meaning of the specific de- 
velopment of a specified child under the 
particular conditions that characterize his 
maturation and learning. 

We shall begin our discussion of in- 


fancy with an analysis of some general 
principles and patterns of development. 
Following this presentation, we shall pro- 
ceed to discuss the needs of the infant 
and then his developing physical and be- 
havior characteristics. It may be helpful 
to consider the need system first because 
much of the learning that takes place is 
influenced by these needs and the manner 
of their satisfaction. We shall consider 
how the infant learns to adapt, how he 
develops primitive techniques of coping 
with stimuli, how he learns to perceive 
his world, and how he begins to relate 
to people. After we have looked at the 
nature of his physical development we 
shall deal with such aspects of his inter- 
personal behavior as the development of 
language, emotions, and social-adaptive 
phenomena. Finally, we shall try to un- 
derstand how the infant's identity de- 
velops as he acquires a self-system. 


GENERAL PATTERNS 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


It will help us to understand and to m- 
tegrate many of the facts of child de 
velopment if we first consider some of the 
general patterns and principles of dc- 
velopment. Some of these patterns may 
have become evident in our discussions 
of the two previous chapters. When we 
described the growth of the embryo, for 
example, we learned that growth is dis- 
continuous, that there are spurts and lags 
in the development of certain organs OT 
organ systems. We also learned that there 
is a critical period in the growth of neu- 
ral tissue after which its characteristics 
become fixed and before which it may 
be interchangeable with other tissue- 


Similarly, in discussing culture and per- 
sonality we learned that many aspects of 
behavior are dependent upon the specific 
cultural milieu that fosters them and 
that human traits do not develop in a 
vacuum. Now, we shall summarize some 
of the main principles of development 
in a more systematic manner. 

Let us consider in more detail what is 
meant by the term maturation. This term 
refers to the unfolding of potentials that 
are inherent in the organism and, strictly 
Speaking, refers to growth that occurs 
without Opportunity for specific learning 
experiences. Some structures and func- 
Hons will mature, at least up to a point, 
even though there is no opportunity for 
exercise, and will not become manifest 
°F operative until the appropriate time in 
their development. Thus Dennis found, 
In his study of Hopi children, that in- 
ants were able to exhibit the same kinds 
Of motor skills as children of other cul- 
tures although Hopi infants were so 
tightly bound that they were hardly able 
» Move any part of their bodies except 
their heads (15). Although maturation is 

ased upon inherent properties of the 
Person, it is nevertheless greatly influ- 
ThCCd in some instances by internal or 
externa] environmental conditions. Nu- 
tritional deficiencies, for example, can 
Breatly impair or retard physical matura- 
tion, Nevertheless, maturation deter- 
Mines to 4 large extent when ccrtain 
Unctiong or certain structures will ap- 
Pear, (See some of the experimental 
ah detioe, for example, in 16 and 17.) We 
uld like to emphasize that what we 
in nu applies to function as well as 

ure and that psychological attrib- 
utes as Well as physical attributes arc 


Infants mature rapidly. (H. J. Heinz Co.) 


subject to this principle. An example of 
psychological maturation is that of emo- 
tional behavior. It has been found that 
such behavior as crying, smiling, and 
laughing appear at approximately the 
same age in all children, even when op- 
portunitics for the children to observe 
such reactions in other persons is severely 
restricted. 


Discontinuity in growth 


As we have said, growth, in gencral, is 
discontinuous. Despite the common-sense 
notion to the contrary, growth docs not 
generaly take a steady, continuous 
course. Rather it is manifest in spurts, 
lags, and regressions. Gescll and Ig have 
characterized this type of growth as the 
spiral effect (7). Instead of following a 
straight line of gradually increasing de- 
velopment, growth commonly proceeds 
in an irregular, almost spasmodic fashion. 
A phenomenon of this kind which we are 
well aware of is the rapid spurt in growth, 
especially height, that occurs in the pre- 
adolescent period. This kind of phenom- 
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enon is also characteristic of most other 
types of development. Thus a baby may 
showa gradually increasing amount of time 
spent in nocturnal sleep; then, just when 
the anxious parents expect that it will be 
able to sleep the whole night through, 
it suddenly reverts to its former pattern 
of waking up several times during the 
night. Sometimes, growth proceeds fairly 
regularly for a time, then a lag or plateau 
occurs during which no observable prog- 
ress is made. Such a period may mark the 
time that integration of previous growth 
is taking place. Thus, plateau periods may 
be preparatory for subscquently more 
rapid learning. The saying, “We learn 
to swim in the winter and ice skate in 
the summer,” illustrates this idea. During 
quiescent periods of learning the inte- 
gration of previous learning expedites 
later learning. There is another observa- 
tion concerning the principle of discon- 
tinuity in learning to which we might 
well call attention at this time; this is 
that some individuals’ learning may be 
fast while others may be slow even 
though the latter group may eventually 
catch up with the former. This does not 
mean that all slow learners or slow de- 
velopers catch up eventually with the fast 
group. It does mean, however, that the 
rate of growth does not necessarily in- 
dicate the ultimate level that will be 
reached. Some children may grow slowly 
in height yet attain an adult height that 
is equal to or better than the adult height 
of others who grew more rapidly when 
younger. 


Integrative adaptation 


Another general principle of development 
is that of integrative adaptation. The title 
we have given to this principle is intended 
to cover what are generally referred to in 
the literature of child development as 
two principles. However, as we shall sec, 
the two principles may better be sub- 
sumed under one rubric: integrative adap- 
tation. We learned when considering 
prenatal development that the organism 
tended to react as a whole and in a dif- 
fuse or mass way. As maturation of struc- 
ture and function proceeds, the organism 
learns to make more differentiated bs 
sponses, responses that are morc specific 
and functionally more efficient. We can 
restate this phenomenon by character” 
ing early growth as that of individuation 
(another term for differentiation) n 
which part-functions develop out of the 
mass function. Much of early learning 55 
characterized by this principle. Illustrative 
of this principle is the growth of ever 
more differentiated behavior in the grasp 
ing response: first rather clumsy move 
ments of the whole body in the direction 
of the object that is to be prehended, 
later movements of one arm alone, and 
finally, after considerable development, 
the well coordinated grasping movement 
of the fingers in prehending the object. 
Similarly, in learning to ride a bicycle, the 
rider will first make clumsy movements 0 
the whole body while attempting to ma!” 
tain equilibrium and gradually learn to 
make finer and finer adjustments, some 
times involving only a single muscle 
group, in order to maintain balance. 
Psychological learning also shows this 
characteristic in the early stages of devel- 


opment. Thus, the infant first slowly 
learns to tell the “not-me” from the “me,” 
then learns to distinguish his mother 
from all nonmothers, and finally, after 
much further development, is able to dis- 
tinguish friendly from unfriendly faces, 
adults from children, male from female, 
and so on. The other part of integrative 
adaptation is equally important and is 
often referred to as the principle of inte- 
gration. The process in integration in- 
volves putting elements of learning that 
have already been mastered into new pat- 
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terns of a more integrated character. 
Most adult learning is characterized by 
this principle but it also operates from the 
earliest stages of development although it 
is less important at this stage. All of us are 
familiar with many manifestations of this 
principle. For example, in learning to dive 
we may already have all the individual 
skills (the elements) in our repertoire of 
behavior before we learn this complex 


An observation dome such as this facilitates not only visual observation but 
also motion-picture recording of the reactions of infants. (Gesell) 
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skill. We have only to learn to put them 
together in the proper sequence and with 
the proper timing to become efficient 
divers. Before we learn to dive we are able 
to stand erect, stretch our hands up, jump 
up, arch our bodies, move our head down, 
and so on. Yet we cannot deny that a 
great deal of integrative learning has to 
occur before we can finally execute a good 
dive. 

The reason for putting these two appar- 
ently separate principles together under 
the general title of integrative adaptation 
may now be seen more clearly. We be- 
lieve that all development is character- 
ized by both individuation and integra- 
tion. Although it is true that much of 
the development that takes place during 
infancy appears to involve individuation 
alone, closer observation of the develop- 
mental pattern will reveal that integration 
is also taking place but is overshadowed 
by the more impressive strides in differen- 
tiation that are taking place simultane- 
ously. When a baby learns to crawl or 
creep before it learns to walk, for in- 
stance, considerable differentiation of bc- 
havior is occurring but integration of the 
differentiated skills is also taking place at 
the same time. In fact, every act of differ- 
entiation necessarily involves some reinte- 
gration of old elements or old patterns. 
l'requently we do not observe the integra- 
tive aspects in carly life not only because 
the differentiating functions are then 
more prominent but also because the in- 
tegrative functions may be less directly 
observable or may be latent. If we con- 
sider the development of the grasping re- 


sponse we may be able to scc that learning 
to use only the fingers to grasp an object 
also involves the inhibition of extrancous 
movements of the limbs and of the body 
and thus reintegrating the precise grasp- 
ing movements into a new, more func- 
tional pattern. . 
The general principle of integrative 
adaptation, we shall learn, is highly im- 
portant in understanding how an individ- 
ual learns to adjust. In adjustment, there 
is a similar problem: how to make a more 
precise (differentiated) response that 1$ 
more efficient, how to select the approprr 
ate response and inhibit thc irrelevant 
response, and how to integrate the total 
adaptive response to yicld the maximal 
satisfaction. The same principle will be 
applied to our discussion (later in this 
chapter) of the phenomenon of fixation, 
in which failure to progress in psycho- 
logical growth (and to learn to make 
more discriminating and appropriate TC 
sponses) is due to failure to receive the 
necessary motivation to give up old pat 
terns of bchavior in favor of more differ 
entiated and integrated patterns that 
would now be more efficient. The infant 
who has failed to learn to give up the 
breast in favor of the bottle and solid 
foods (and who is, therefore, fixated a 
the oral stage) has failed to learn to make 
an integrative adaptation to his changing 
biological organism. The principle is also 
significant in understanding that develop- 
ment and learning commonly are most 
efficient when the child proceeds from 
the general to thc specific in his learning 
and from the simple to the complex. 
Again such development subsumes E 
two apparently separate principles of p» 
ferentiation and integration, as may 


seen in the following example. A mother, 
trying to teach her young child to avoid 
hot flames, carefully explains that he must 
not put his hand over the gas flames of 
the stove. But the same day, the child 
puts his hand in the fire in the fireplace! 
He was perhaps trving to obcy his 
mother's instructions regarding fire but 
had not understood how the general con- 
cept of fire applicd to the fireplace, since 
he had thought it referred to the gas 
Stove only. He had to lcarn the specifics 
out of the general principle and then re- 
apply the specifics to a new generaliza- 
tion: all fires burn and arc to be avoided. 
At the same time that he was lcarning 
this new principle he was also learning by 
Proceeding from the simple (one type of 
fire) to the complex (the concept of 
fire"—all types of fires). 


Directional sequence of growth 


Development of human structure and 
function also follows the cephalo-caudal 
Principle and the proximo-distal principle. 
Both of these may be subsumed under the 
Principle of the directional sequence of 
growth. In studying prenatal development 
We learned that the cephalic end of the 
Nervous system, which later becomes the 
ain, developed more rapidly and before 
the rest of the nervous system. In general, 
Stowth shows this kind of gradient, pro- 
ceeding more rapidly in the portion near 
the head than it does near the opposite 
end. This, then, is the principle of ceph- 
alo-caudal development. After birth, the 
Muscles that support the head develop 
Cfore those that support the back or the 
“gs. The other directional principle, the 
"oximo-distal principle, indicates that 
‘velopment proceeds from the inside to 
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the outside, or in other words from the 
center to the periphery of the body. The 
growth of the limbs furnishes an example 
of this principle; first the limb buds de- 
velop, then the sections nearest to the 
body develop further, until finally the fin- 
gers and the arms become fully devel- 
oped. Motor functions often develop in a 
similar fashion so that first the muscles 
near the center of the body function 
effectively, and later the muscles of the 
arms and still later of the fingers show 
efficient operation. 


Total-organ involvement 


At this point it is necessary to emphasize 
that although the individual’s functions 
generally develop from mass to specific 
activity and that although finer skills be- 
come differentiated out of grosser skills 
and then become reintegrated into newer 
patterns, the individual always tends to 
react as a whole person, even though a 
special part may be carrying out the major 
activity of the moment. It is not an arm 
that responds to a pin prick, for example, 
but a whole person who moves his arm to 
avoid pain. Similarly, it is well to remem- 
ber the principle that we may call total- 
organ-involvement as it applies not only 
to the organism as a whole but as it ap- 
plies to a single organ or organ system. A 
very important example of this generaliza- 
tion is the way the brain operates. For a 
long time it was believed that individual 
parts of the brain acted independently 
and separately from other parts of the 
brain. This idea gained acceptance from 
the discovery of localization of brain func- 
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8 weeks 


tion in which it was learned that different 
parts of the brain developed different and 
specialized functions. l'or example, motor 
activities are governed by an area in the 
forepart of the brain, the frontal area, and 
visual functions are governed by an area 
in the rear section of the brain, the occip- 
ital arca. There is ample evidence for 
such kinds of localized brain functions. 
However, more recent evidence has also 
indicated that the brain tends to act as a 
whole. Such evidence, from brain injuries 
at birth and from experimental studies of 
animals, parts of whose brains were re- 
moved surgically, as well as from other 
sources, indicates very clearly that with 
adequate practice other parts of the brain 
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can learn to take over some or all of the 
functions that were formerly governed by 
the destroyed arca. There have been cases 
on record in which almost half of the 
brain tissue was destroyed and yet the in 
dividual was able to function so effec 
tively that common observation could not 
detect anything wrong (18). Damage to 
the brain docs not necessarily destroy 
memories nor does it necessarily destroy 
or reduce intellectual capacities, although 
such damage may otherwise interfere 
with maximal functioning. The most Y€ 
cent research on brain structure and bral? 
physiology again lends some support to 
the concept that some tissues may be S° 
highly specialized that their destructio? 


may produce irreversible losses, but even 
this research does not suggest that such is 
always the case. We may conclude that, 
although specialized functions of various 
brain areas do develop, the brain still 
tends to act as a whole, even when one 
part customarily carries a specialized func- 
tion. In this respect the brain is not like 
a telephone exchange (an analogy that 
has often been employed in describing 
the brain's functioning) for unlike the 
telephone exchange its functions are to- 
tal, tend toward interchangeability, and 
functions lost through destruction of one 
section can often be recovered. through 
utilization of another section. We be- 
lieve, moreover, that this principle of 
total-organ involvement is likely to be 
true for other organ systems as well as the 
brain, as we shall sce in later chapters. 


Principle of continuous activity 


A final principle of developing human 
behavior is that the human being does 
Rot simply react to external stimulation 
ut rather brings to such a situation a 
readiness or a set or an attitude which sig- 
nificantly conditions the nature of his 
Perception of and reaction to the stimu- 
US. Stated more simply, the organism, 
and especially its brain, is continuously 
active and affects the nature of incoming 
excitation, Therefore, to understand the 
meaning of behavior, onc must under- 
Stand not only the nature of the external 
conditions that affect it but also the na- 
ture of the internal processes that are 
antl going on within the individual. 
ebb has pointed out with respect to the 
chavior of the brain that “an afferent 
coming) excitation must be superim- 
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posed on an already existent excitation” 
(11). This position is in sharp contrast to 
the extreme environmentalists and the 
theories of Locke (19) of yesteryear that 
conceptualized the individual as a blank 
slate upon which external experience 
marked its effects. It is in opposition to 
the position of John B. Watson (20) who 
believed that an individual was entirely 
the product of his environmental experi- 
enccs. And it is different from the posi- 
tion that a given stimulus or stimulus 
situation, by its nature, has the same 
meaning to all of those who are exposed 
to it. 

The principle of continuous action pre- 
supposcs that there is a constant auton- 
omous process going on within the 
individual. Some of the major evidence 
for this supposition is from studies of 
brain electrophysiology. There are other 
types of evidence, both direct and infer- 
ential, that support this position and from 
this principle we can derive far better in- 
terpretations of many kinds of human be- 
havior and make more discriminating use 
of many types of observations of human 
behavior, as the following pages will show. 
Above all, recognition that individuals 
differ in the types of set or readiness they 
bring into the situations of their lives 
will enable us to avoid the error of think- 
ing of the human being as a passive agent 
who simply reacts to events; we can be- 
gin to gain some meaning of the notion 
of human behavior as being dynamic in 
that humans actively interact with their 
milieus. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 
AND PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


We are now in a good position to begin 
our discussion of the development of the 
infant. It may scem strange to open this 
discussion with an analysis of the needs 
and personality development of the in- 
fant; it is more usual to begin by describ- 
ing the infant’s physical appearance, his 
motor development, his language devel- 
opment, and so on. As we have learned, 
however, these more conspicuous evi- 
dences of growth are sharply influenced 
by the ways in which the baby learns to 
adapt to his environment and the ways 
in which the environment is arranged for 
him. In fact, adequate attention to nu- 
tritional and other somatic requirements 
of the baby is no guarantee that he will 
develop normally or even that he will be 
able to live (as the studies of marasmus 
indicate). It seems to be at least as im- 
portant to nourish the baby's psychologi- 
cal nceds. 

We can learn about a baby's needs only 
by observing his behavior. He has very 
few understandable ways of communicat- 
ing his wants to us since he has not yet 
developed language skills. Even his body 
movements, through which he may at- 
tempt to convey his feelings, are rather 
diffuse and uncoordinated. Yet the 
mother who loves her baby and has spent 
much time with him soon learns when he 
is crying because he is hungry and when 
he is crying because he is in pain. She 
soon learns to tell by the “feel” of his 
body, by his looseness or stiffness, for ex- 


ample, whether he is angry or pleased. 
And she learns how to adapt to her baby's 
needs just as he learns, very slowly, to 
adapt to her ways of gratifying his needs. 

The infant has three major sets of 
needs: physical needs (especially needs 
for nutrition to sustain life and promote 
physical maturation); needs for protec- 
tion against physical trauma, among 
which protection against extreme temper 
atures and against sudden changes mM 
temperature are very important; and 
needs for affection. It is far simpler to 
provide for the first two sets of nceds than 
for the last set, for scientific knowledge 
and scientifically arranged care are almost 
universally available in our country to m- 
sure adequate gratification of the former. 
To “feed” affection, however, requires 3 
person who is capable of offering love- 
The biological fact of motherhood docs 
not automatically qualify a mother as ? 
good agent, nor do scientific rules about 
how to take care of the baby guarantee 
such a relationship. As illustrative of this 
principle we may refer to the findings of 
Brody, which we summarized in the prc 
vious chapter. We can cite the evidence 
of Bakwin, a pediatrician, who concluded, 
on the basis of his own observations as 
well as of the scientific literature on the 
subject, that infants who are brought up 
in hospitals and do not have adequate 
“mothering” fail to gain weight despite 
an adequate ingestion of foods. He ae 
found that such infants slept less, gei 
less frequently, had more frequent E 
more persistent respiratory infections, anc 
tended to lose weight or gain less ™ 
weight (21). We can cite the impressive 
summary by Ribble in which she empha- 
sized that without adequate “mothering 


infants lagged far behind in their physi- 
cal as well as their psychological develop- 
ment (22).* 

To the authors, the most impressive 
Cvidence for the proposition that satis- 
faction of affectional needs is a necessity 
for effective growth is the history of the 
Occurrence and treatment of marasmus. 
This is a “disease” of infancy in which 
the principal symptoms are: gradually in- 
creasing debility, physical atrophy, and 
aged-looking appearance including wrin- 
kled skin, and death. Death used to be 
the expected outcome in advanced cases 
of marasmus not too long ago, and no 
Cure was known for this condition. How- 
ever, the frequency of the occurrence of 
this illness has been very sharply reduced 
(almost climinated) and the inevitability 
of the consequence of death has been 
demonstrated to be entirely unnecessary. 

he most important single ingredient in 
the Prevention and cure of this condition 
as been found to be “adequate mother- 
mg.” The cause of marasmus was 
thought to be malnutrition. However, it 
Was soon learned that it occurred fre- 
(tently in large hospitals where there 
Was good medical care and good nutri- 
tion but where there was insufficient 
9ndling of the infant or inconsistent re- 
ae between infants and nurses. A 
tish je experience was reported in a eu 
üsugf] Ospital where marasmus cases Ys 
aide, ended in death. It was learned y 
rimini that children suffering from 

“Tasmus who were mothered by one of 
* Many 


Or adequ studies in this area have lacked good 


evid ate experimental controls, but the weight 

Cent PR of trained observers, fortified by re- 

Süpnc. Udies that were better designed, strongly 
Pport the Principle, 
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the scrubwomen (whose lack of cleanli- 
ness was a matter of some concern to the 
hospital) recovered and became quite 
well. She was thereafter given all maras- 
mus cases so that she might “handle” 
them into health! It is now widely be- 
lieved that marasmus is usually the re- 
sult of nothing more serious than severely 
inadequate mothering (in which lack of 
emotional warmth, fondling and other 
consistent forms of stimulation are lack- 
ing). 

We have used the term affection to 
describe the set of needs that we have 
been discussing. This is not a very precise 
term and it certainly includes a whole 
range of activities. The baby is unable 
to perceive affection, as such, but it can 
and does respond to fondling, rocking, 
stroking, body warmth, and the like. It 
is likely that when a mother loves her 
child she will not only be able to com- 
municate her feelings through these and 
other means but she will also be sensitive 
to the child’s needs. Affectionate be- 
havior on the mother’s part probably 
means frequent and appropriate stimula- 
tion of the infant by various means, such 
as rocking and fondling. Moreover, rhyth- 
mic stimulations of this kind tend to pro- 
mote the infant’s growing and well-being. 
For example, the baby responds to rock- 
ing and fondling with improved breath- 
ing and blood circulation. There is 
ample evidence that lack of fondling re- 
tards growth (see the next section of 
this chapter). Moreover, an affectionate 
mother helps the infant to develop a 
sense of basic trust in himself and the 
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world because she is able to perceive and 
respond to his needs, without undue 
frustration on her own part, and because 
the infant, therefore, learns to expect 
that his needs will be gratified without 
undue frustration on his part. He learns 
to anticipate his mother's behavior just 
as she learns to respond to his. Thus, an 
affectionate relationship is not simply a 
condition that is important for senti- 
mental reasons. It is also a scientifically 
desirable condition supported by “cold” 
research evidence.* 

Babies start off with different somatic 
needs and with different personality pre- 
dispositions. For cxample, although all 
babies, directly after birth, sleep most of 
the time, there is considerable variation 
among babies. Even identical twins differ 
in the amounts of sleep they require and 
differ in restlessness and amounts of 
motor activity. Some babies seem to need 
less sleep than others. Most babies under 
four weeks of age have at least five peri- 
ods of sleep each 24-hour day, interrupted 
by drowsy-wakeful states when they cry 
lustily until given food. Even at four 
weeks of age babies are rarely fully awake 
for any considerable length of time. By 
two years of age they are frequently able 
to sleep through the night for a period 
of 11 to 13 hours and stay awake during 
the day except for one or two nap periods 
of an hour or so each. The variations 
* Our position is not accepted by some workers 
in the fields of child development and person- 
ality theory who remain critica! of the general 


conclusion we are suggesting. Sec, for summaries 
of opposing viewpoints, references. 23 and 24. 


among children in the patterns of sleep 
and wakefulness are very marked and 
even the same child shows a variable pat- 
tern from day to day, and week to weck. 
In the beginning, the infant usually 
awakes because he is hungry and needs 
to be fed; later he awakes to play, to be 
coddled and comforted, and to watch the 
activity around him. Aside from needs for 
nutrition, the pattern of sleep and wake- 
fulness depends on the constitutional 
needs of the infant with respect to auto- 
nomic activity. Although all babies are 
restless because their physiological stabil- 
ity is far from adequate, some arc much 
more restless and gencrally more active 
than others. These constitutional dif- 
ferences in autonomic activity may be 
based upon prenatal experiences as well 
as upon hereditary factors. They may bc 
further conditioned by the ways in which 
the baby, and later the infant, is gratificd 
or frustrated. 

So far as we know babies do not have 
the capacity to experience many diffcr- 
entiated emotional states. For one thing, 
the cerebrum is not sufficiently well dc 
veloped for such fine perceptions to 
occur. They do, however, differentiate 
pleasure from displeasure or satiation 
from distres And they do differ, tem- 
peramentally, in both the amount and 
case of irritability. Gescll and Ilg classify 
infants into three gencral categorics: 
solid, facile, and uneven (8). The first 
or solid, type tends to be less demanding, 
more sclf-dependent, and matures slowly: 
The second, or facile, type is somewhat 
more demanding, is less sclf-dependent, 
and matures rapidly. The third, or um 


* Some prefer to call the initial conditions eX 
citement and nonexcitement. 


€ven, type is very demanding, is highly 
dependent, and matures irregularly. These 
appear to be constitutional differences 
that tend to persist unless the environ- 
ment alters them through drastic means. 
These types are clearly related to body 
build and correlated differences in the 
Proportions of ectoderm, mesoderm, 
and endoderm (roughly inner tissues, 
middle-layer tissues like the muscles, and 
outside layers like the skin and cerebrum, 
Tespectively). We shall have more to say 
about body types in later chapters, but at 
this time we wish to emphasize that: 
(a) infants differ in constitutional tem- 
perament, and (b) the differences in 
temperament which set the direction for 
differences in such development are tied 
m with the nature of the body build. 
According to the psychoanalytic view, 
the further ways in which the personality 
of the child develops are conditioned by 
the nature of the oral and anal gratifica- 
Hon, Freud suggested there were two 
Periods of development that are crucial 
for the individual: the oral period, lasting 
Tom birth until about one and one half 
Years of age, and the anal period, lasting 
from about the eighth month until well 
to the third year, The oral period is 
Usually divided into an oral receptive and 
n oral expulsive stage, and the anal 
Period is usually divided into an anal 
*XPulsive and an anal retentive stage. The 
Oral and anal periods overlap, it will be 
noted, and merge into each other. Be- 
ate Freud's theory has had so much 
i Set personality theory as well T 
mE estigations by anthropologists anc 
Ogists, and because the theory 15 so 
acipfal in understanding normal and ab- 
mal Personality development, we shall 
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use it in viewing the conditions of per- 
sonality development in infancy (5, 10). 

Freud suggested that the sexual drives 
are the most important of all biological 
drives in personality adjustment.* By sex 
he meant those experiences that are 
pleasurable and that form the basis of 
emotional affiliation between people. Ac- 
cording to Freud, sexual drives are bio- 
logical in origin and operate in infants as 
well as in adults. They differ from other 
biological drives in that they produce 
more gratification when sexual tension is 
reduced. When satisfied they lead to 
approach behavior between people rather 
than avoidance or flight behavior. Sexual 
drives are not to be construed as simply 
those drives having to do with intercourse 
and procreation. They include fondling, 
sucking, soothing and being soothed, 
thumb-sucking, and the like. In short, 
they form the major basis of human rela- 
tionships. In all instances, infantile or 
adult, the sudden discharge of these 
drives results in a heightened state of 
pleasure. 


The oral stages 


During the oral stages, the zone through 
which sexual drives are discharged is the 
oral orifice: the mouth and immediately 
surrounding regions including the teeth, 
gums, and upper extremity of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. Freud believed that this 
zone, because of its erotogencity, is of 
* We shall not discuss Freud's conception of 
death drives which we believe involves unneces- 


sary assumptions and are not needed to explain 
any of the data of behavior. 
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primary importance in early infancy as 
an organizing region for discharge of 
sexual tensions. We have learned from 
our discussion in Chapter 2 that there 
are critical periods during which certain 
tissues develop special characteristics and 
satisfy certain needs. The oral orifice or 
the oral zone is in a critical period of 
primacy during the first eight months. 
The mouth is the region through which 
contact with the external world is devel- 
oped and maintained. It not only takes 
in nourishment but it simultaneously 
takes in the attributes of the mother and 
through her the culture that she repre- 
sents. This occurs because the total be- 
havior of the infant is conditioned by the 
methods of handling when the hunger 
drives are most active. Thus, the mother’s 
cultural modes of feeding her child 
greatly influence his behavior. 

The first of the oral periods is known 
as the oral receptive period. The main 
mode (pattern of behavior) is passive, 
that is the baby is passive and dependent; 
he has to be helped to take in nourish- 
ment; he even has to be helped to find 
the nipple and he has to be “burped” to 
climinate air pockets. Sucking, therefore, 
proves to be a very important activity not 
only for the intake of food but also as 
part of the initial pattern of a relation- 
ship with the external world. During this 
critical period the infant needs ample 
and prompt gratification of its sucking 
needs. There is evidence to suggest that 
breast-feeding gratifies these needs more 
adequately than bottle-feeding (although 
breast-feeding is not imperative). Breast- 


feeding swells the spongy tissue of the 
mouth more completely, and is more sat- 
isfying, than bottle-feeding. Gesell and 
Ig state: “Breast-feeding is the most 
favorable condition for the initiation of a 
self-demand schedule” (8). Breast-feeding 
more easily permits a close, relaxed, and 
warm (bodily-warm) contact between 
mother and infant under normal circum- 
stances. While sucking, the baby explores 
the mother with his eyes and gets to 
know the “feel” of her body. Insufficient 
or delayed or inconstant sucking activity 
seems to encourage irritability; morcovcr, 
it may lead to a loss of basic trust in the 
world. Severe trauma during this period 
and in connection with sucking activity 
may lead to personality traits of depres- 
sion and marked suspiciousness (or pard- 
noid attitudes). 

The second of the periods, the oral 
expulsive period, begins at about SIX 
months of age, and has a more active 
mode. Sexual primacy is now focused on 
the muscles of the mouth and on the 
teeth. The gums and teeth have matured 
and the baby gets pleasure out of biting 
and out of actively taking things into the 
mouth, If the mother cannot tolerate the 
baby’s biting (and the reason may be 
soreness or sensitivity of her breasts 
rather than her unfavorable attitude to- 
ward the baby!), substitute objects may 
be required more often to gratify the 
baby’s biting needs. The baby now has 
more active mcans of upsetting his 
mother because of his proclivity for bit 
ing. During this second stage of orality 
the baby's identification with the mother 
is making rapid strides, that is, the baby 
is learning both consciously and uncon- 
sciously to behave like the mother. He 


can now also react with more actively 
perceived irritation when the mother 
docs not gratify his needs, and hence the 
baby is said to begin to be ambivalent 
toward the mother (even the "good" 
mother) at this time, both liking and 
needing her while disliking her and 
wanting to be rid of her at the same time. 
We have said that the infant needs to 
gratify these early, oral sexual drives. 
Failure to do so may result in severe per- 
Sonality disturbance. "These statements 
ae Supported by a considerable body of 
Clinical evidence and are reinforced by 
eXperimental evidence on animals and 
humans, Trauma experienced in connec- 
tion with oral development results in 
fixation of oral modes of behavior. Fixa- 
tion may be defined as follows: over- or 
“nder-gratification (especially the latter) 
of oral necds during the period of oral 
Primacy tending to result in abnormal 
ea of the modes of behavior 
nin. ri , associated ; with development 
tnm us period. We have already given 
md diss of such types of abnor- 
dini; WM eria as a result of fixation 
devine oe oral receptive stage. Fixation 
Prod, 1e oral cxpulsive stage tends to 
activitie. à heightened need for biting 
sadism stubbornness, and even “oral 
castic o n which excessive use of sar- 
L T "biting" language is an example. 
i E look, now, at some of the evi 
made i reme some of the assertions 
of the in Ne preceding paragraphs. One 
25 o PPortant studies is that by Levy 
ing fat pres were subjected to vary- 
during the ions of adequacy of suckling 
Two ju period of their oral primacy. 
teats in p Suckled at their mother's 
€ normal" manner; two were 
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fed by bottles with nipples having mod- 
erately large holes; two were fed by bot- 
tles with nipples having very large holes. 
Thus, the conditions of suckling were 
varied systematically for the three groups. 
What difference in behavior, if any, fol- 
lowed these different types of feeding ex- 
periences? The first group, which engaged 
in normal suckling, developed well and 
were lively; they were able to rest con- 
tentedly after suckling. The second 
group, which had a mild degree of suck- 
ling frustration, engaged in many extrane- 
ous suckling activities, often chewing on 
solid objects, and they showed restless 
behavior. The third group, which had a 
fairly extreme degree of frustration. of 
suckling needs since they obtained their 
nourishment too casily and had little 
suckling experience, showed poor gen- 
eral development. They were very restless 
and suckled almost all the time, even 
suckling each other’s skin so severely that 
the skin bled. It should be noted that 
these differences could not, presumably, 
be attributed to insufficient nourishment 
for some of the puppies because ample 
nourishment was available for all. Rather, 
the differences may be attributed to dif- 
ferences in gratification of the oral needs 
of the puppies and resulting differences 
in oral frustration and in tension states. 

Another source of information on this 
problem is the series of studies done by 
Spitz (26, 27). Although these studies 
were lacking in some methodological re- 
finements (and we must remember how 
difficult it is to subject human beings to 
experimentally controlled conditions of 
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frustration), and although the studies 
dealt with the total nature of methods 
of caring for infants rather than with 
oral gratification alone, the findings arc 
of considerable pertinence. Essentially, 
Spitz compared three groups of infants: 
those hospitalized for a long period of 
time because, for one rcason or another, 
their mothers were unavailable, those liv- 
ing in a nursery with other children, and 
those living in their own homes. In gen- 
eral, the last group had more consistent 
mothering and more opportunities for 
breast-feeding than the other two groups; 
they did not, however, have better nutri- 
tion or hygienically more adequate living 
conditions. The most important finding 
to which we wish to call attention, 
among the many findings of these 
Studies, was that the hospitalized group 
with, we repeat, good to superior health 
conditions in their environment were 
retarded in development, showed many 
illnesses and even deaths, tended to be- 
come depressed and even developed psy- 
chosis (severe “mental” disturbance com- 
monly known as insanity). This group 
suffered severe emotional frustration of 
many oral needs despite good medical 
care, and consequently built up tensions 
and resorted to abnormally defensive 
behavior. Similar in direction are the 
studies cited by Bowlby in his evaluation 
of the effects of frustration of the psy- 
chological needs of infants (2). More 
recently, Rheingold supplicd data con- 
firming the general implications of Spitz’ 
and Bowlby’s conclusions in studies in 
which the effects of only relatively mod- 


erate degrees of frustration of oral and 
mothering needs were evaluated (28). We 
should also like to call attention, again, to 
Goldman-Eislers study, referred to in 
Chapter 2 (reference number 33), in 
which she found that oral pessimism was 
associated with too carly weaning from 
breast-feeding. All of these studics, as 
well as manifold informal observations 
reported by trained clinical workers, lend 
strong support to thc Freudian position 
on the importance of the "oral hypothe- 
sis" and the concept of fixation. 


The anal stages 


As biological development procceds, the 
zone of primacy shifts to the anal zone. 
Now it is the anus, the buttocks, and the 
surrounding arcas, as well as the lower 
end of the intestinal canal, that assume 
prominence in arousing pleasurable ex- 
citation and in organizing the discharge 
of erotic impulses. We have already given 
some attention to the problem of devel- 
opment during the anal period in out 
discussion of sphincter control in Chap- 
ter 3. Now we shall discuss the more 
general personality implications of de- 
velopment during this period. . 

In the first anal stage, thc anal ex 
pulsive stage, pleasure is derived by the 
infant from the passage of the stools. The 
rcduction of tensions accompanying this 
act as well as the tactile excitation that 
accompanies it are gratifying. Bowel con” 
trol is also very important from the view 
point of social learning since, as we have 
emphasized, it involves the highly com 
plex interaction of infant and mother as 
the former learns to interiorize the CU" 
tural modes of behavior in regard to this 
act. It is also significant as a means o 


gratifying or displeasing the mother, so 
that the infant now has a powerful means 
of influencing his mother's behavior—far 
more so than his former resorts to crying. 
Furthermore, it is a social act that the in- 
fant can engage in by himself, being un- 
e cating in this respect (in which the 

aby „Was completely dependent upon 
Supplies from his mother). 

Expulsion of the feces may be painful 
as well as pleasurable. Thus the trait of 
ambivalence that began to develop in the 
Previous Stage of development may now 
E morc pronounced. If gradual 
‘silted « sphincter control is not per- 
detan instcad the mother is tense or 
ae. oa or attempts to institute blad- 
is is bowel control before the infant 

lo'ogically and psychologically ready 
ride the total act of defecation may be- 
iem à highly tense situation for the 
struge] " well as for the mother). A 
child x, or mastery between mother and 
Propart ensue that is quite heroic in its 
may so tons, as common observations 

Me nei attest. The child may sce 
"tire P as hostile or even as an 
tionship t wholc pattern of interrela- 
thay B ctween infant and mother 
consean Profoundly disturbed, and, as a 
ead the infant may develop un- 
traits = Personality traits. Since these 
and — so early in the life of the child 
dienes Pey are so emotionally con- 
hot only they have a very good chance 
gtaduall, of persisting but of becoming 

Y more and more pathological. 
"pean anal stage is known as the 
al yent "y stage. At about one and a 
able to ee age the infant begins to be 
ie mode ain his feces if he so desires. 

of behavior is now character- 


ana 
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ized by more active withholding and 
more active control in general. As we 
shall sce in the next section of this chap- 
ter, the child has by this time in his life 
begun to be more accurately perceptive 
of the world around him, and by the end 
of the anal period he has a reasonably 
developed ego (that is, a nucleus of per- 
sonality tendencies for perceiving him- 
self, the world about him, and for know- 
ing how to cope with conflicts between 
selfneeds and the demands of others). 
He learns to derive pleasure out of his 
newfound ability to control bowel move- 
ments and learns to make even more 
effective social use of his new skills. He 
concurrently learns to value the excreta, 
per se, since it has been associated with 
important interpersonal events in his life. 
Hence, if undue emphasis has been 
placed upon it by his mother, he may at- 
tach excessive importance and emotional 
value to it. Just as the previous stage of 
anal development was a battleground in 
the normal relationships between infant 
and mother, so the second stage may be 
an even more intense battle situation and 
may become pathologically so if the issue 
is joined too early or toilet-training is too 
rigid. We must remember that although 
the infant's ego is beginning to develop 
he is, after all, only an infant and can 
casily misinterpret undue demands that 
are made on him. 

Fixation during this period leads to a 
triad of personality traits: parsimony (or 
excessive thriftiness), petulance (or exces- 
sive stubbornness), and pedantry (or ex- 
cessive meticulousness). Normal growth 
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through the anal period will help to es- 
tablish confidence in interpersonal rela- 
tionships and sufficient degrees of skills 
in thrift, self-assertion, and orderliness, 
but frustration during this period is likely 
to be accompanied by an excessive devel- 
opment of these same traits and perhaps 
to psychopathology (disturbed emotional 
development). 

During oral and anal phases of devel- 
opment the zones of primacy shift and 
the personality begins to emerge in more 
and more crystallized ways. These periods 
are important if for no other reason than 
that they come before later periods and 
thus are more likely to sct the trends that 
tend to persist unless altered by other 
factors—always a more difficult task than 
the normal development of a favorable 
personality, All children and all mothers 
experience a certain amount of frustra- 
tion during these periods; in fact, some 
frustration is necessary for growth to oc- 
cur. Mild degrees of frustration serve as 
motivations since the individual tries to 
get rid of discomfort and, if successful, 
changes his behavior to more suitable 
modes according to his biological and 
psychological readiness. It is only severe, 
harsh, and inconsistent frustration. that 
leads to fixations and unfavorable out- 
comes. These points may help to em- 
phasize two things: (a) the need to pace 
the child according to his own rate of 
development rather than according to 
any normative schedule, and (b) the need 
to be aware of the principles of gradual- 
ness and discontinuities in development 
so as not to expect success in behavioral 


adaptations on the first attempts. In ad- 
dition, the reader may have inferred from 
our discussion how ubiquitous is the need 
to express some of the hostile impulses 
in response to inevitable frustrations and 
how tolerant the parent must be to per- 
mit some overt expression of these needs. 
Otherwise, the infant is less likely to 
learn how to handle them appropriately. 


Homeostasis, stress, 
and ego development 


We have seen that the infant experiences 
many conflicts during the first years of 
his life. Conflicts of opposing impulses 
that arise simultancously are ever pres- 
ent. The individual is never in a complete 
state of tensionless rest, not even during 
sleep when he most closely approaches 
this condition. Even during sleep con 
flicts and tensions arise as we have been 
able to learn from observations of the 
restless behavior of infants and from the 
fact that they often have dreams, some 
times of a nightmarish quality. Dever: 
theless, the organism continually strives 
for a state that is as even and as tension- 
free as possible. nt 

This instability of the organism as it 18 
developing and adjusting and the tend- 
ency to maintain a balance with a mmi- 
mal degree of tension is known as the 
homeostatic principle. Physiologists have 
long been concerned with the various 
regulatory mechanisms of the body—eveT 
since the time of Claude Bernard who 
published the results of his important 
research on this subject in 1859. He 
pointed out that the body made incessant 
efforts to remain constant despite the 
constantly changing internal and externa 
forces impinging upon it. The principle 


of homeostasis was formulated by W. B. 
Cannon who described the self-regulating 
Physiologic processes of individual tissues, 
Organs, and organ systems (29). In this 
formulation, homcostasis referred to 
compensatory mechanisms undertaken by 
the body after disturbance by stimulus 
Situations, The homeostatic tendency is 
thought to be innate in the organism and 
'5 a function of the autonomic nervous 


system. Behavior, according to Cannon, 


Homeostatic mechanisms 
counteract stress 


lo 
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total food content, increase its excretion 
of salt by drinking large amounts of 
water, or show a decrease of activity in 
the adrenal cortex with a resulting in- 
crease of loss of salt in the urine. 

As the concept of homeostasis is now 
used in psychology it refers to the total 
behavioral adaptations of the individual 


Homcostalic 
factors 


to 
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ligure 4. Normal tension, stress, and homeostatic adaptation. (The small 
circles indicate that it is the whole person that reacts and adapts to stress.) 


ing ected toward getting rid of disturb- 
Vii inti Or toward prolonging Or te 
recent a ape stimulation. The more 
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Richter s hypotheses of Cannon (30). 
le sim È owed further that even when 

ody ny Physiologic regulators of the 
Whole ge experimentally removed the 
bY chan 'ganism maintains homeostasis 
ges in its total behavior. For ex- 

an animal whose fodder contains 


ample. 
too h; : 
high a salt content will decrease its 


—both physiological and psychological— 
as he attempts to maintain a balance in 
his tension state. After tension arises the 
individual adapts in some way, achieving 
an almost tension-free state when there 
is a further imbalance with correspond- 
ing regulatory mechanisms. The result- 
ing new imbalance leads to still further 
adaptations, in a continuing manner, 
while the individual is attempting to 
maintain the minimal degree of unpleas- 
ant tension or conflict. Thus, homeostasis 
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is a complex, ongoing process and results 
fiom adaptive efforts of the whole in- 
dividual through his various regulatory 
mechanisms, physiological and psycho- 
logical. 

The concept of homeostasis is related 
to recent work on the concept of stress. 
Since 1936, Hans Selye, an histologist in 
Canada, has been experimenting with the 
effects of various kinds of stress upon the 
human organism. (Many other psychol- 
ogists and physiologists have been doing 
work in the same gencral area.) Dr. Selye 
has developed what amounts to a revo- 
lutionary concept of stress in medicine 
and psychology: that stress is a common 
denominator in all biological activity 
(31). He has pointed out, for instance, 
that an agent invading the organism is 
not, by itself, responsible for the possible 
infection that follows, but rather that any 
resulting illness, disease, or maladapta- 
tion is caused by the nature of the adap- 
tive mechanisms of the whole organism. 
It is not the germ that produces the dis- 
case; rather it is the way the organism 
adapts to this particular kind of stress 
that explains the specific and general re- 
actions. Thus, Selye came to the idea of 
a General Adaptation Syndrome (G.AS.) 
that is a nonspecific, habitual reaction of 
the whole person to the constant series 
of stresses to which he is being subjected. 
People differ in the nature and the in- 
tensity of their G.A.S., which has bio- 
logical roots but which is influenced by 
all kinds of stresscs in ordinary living, 
both psychological and somatic. There- 
fore, in evaluating how the person re- 


sponds, whether normally or abnormally, 
healthily or unhealthily, one has to take 
into account three sets of elements: the 
stressor (or external agent which initiates 
the stress), the defensive measures (or 
hormones, emotional states, and defense 
mechanisms), and the mechanisms for 
surrender (or hormonal and nervous 
stimuli that tend to influence the body to 
give up). Selye has supplied a simplified 
formula to predict the total reaction: 


Local stress in any one part 


Total stress in the body 


When there is local stress in one part 
of the body, the gencral reaction of the 
person tends to be minimal, if the organ- 
ism is healthy and the stressing agent 1 
not severe. When there is intense stress 
or gencral stress, the body as a whole 15 
much more involved and we speak of the 
whole person as being “sick.” We shall 
have more to say about Selyc’s ideas later 
in this book, but we can sce that his 
theory of stress is a natural evolution of 
the concept of homeostasis: that the total 
person is constantly in a state of imbal- 
ance of some degree and that the total 
person tries to maintain the minimal de- 
gree of instability that is possible under 
the circumstances. 

We have said that in carly infancy 
there are only a few crudely differentiated 
emotional states—chicfly pleasure and 
displeasure, at first. The infant tends to 
act promptly to discharge his impulses. 
He is said to be, at this time, esse? 
tially a creature of instincts—biologically 
rooted drives that have little or no €* 
periential component. The infant has 
not consciously learned, in the beginning 
to make appropriate adjustment on the 


basis of cognition or thinking or rea- 
Soning. Rather he acts automatically, al- 
though, as we have seen, many of these 
automatic ways of bchaving have already 
been conditioned by prenatal experience. 
The psychoanalysts use the term id to 
tefer to these unconsciously, biologically 
rooted drives and consequent behaviors. 
Sexual drives are an important part of the 
unconscious id because of the role they 
Play in adjustment. As the individual's 
biological and psychological maturation 
Proceeds there gradually develops a set 
of skills that enable him to adapt to the 
changing circumstances of his life. The 
external world forces certain adaptations 
m the way in which the unlearned id 
drives express themselves, for the id does 
not know of reality or what is good and 
What is bad. The frustrations that the in- 
Widual experiences compel him to in- 

hibit, delay, or modify the ways in which 
i formerly “naturally” responded, and 
thus the cgo is formed and developed. 
Ar the infant lcarns to become more and 
fried Socially adapted, as he learns to 
wn the demands of his mother 
cert the culture she represents, he learns 
lie e Ways of mediating. his id drives; 
mln to perceive, to think, to choose, 
(the us adapt. Thus, the ego apparatus 
im. of skills that make this possible) 
aban of three kinds of abilities: the 
and y to perceive what thc person fecls 
x wants, the ability to perceive what 

i Sternal reality involves, and the abil- 
ein perform integrated bchavior to 
set e the maximal adjustment to the 

Circumstances. 

band » development of ego functions de- 
comit not only upon experience and con- 
“ant frustration but also upon the 
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maturation of the biological mechanisms. 
Until vision has developed adequately, 
the perception of external reality is 
limited. Similarly, until hearing, sense of 
touch, and in fact all of the sense func- 
tions have developed, external reality can 
only be perceived grossly and inaccu- 
rately. Moreover, the development of the 
musculature also influences the rate at 
which ego functions can develop, since 
coordinated behavior involves various 
muscle groups. The growth of the cere- 
brum, and of the whole brain and the 
whole nervous system, also has important 
determining effects on how the ego 
emerges. 

We can see how ego development is 
the result of an interactive process of 
biological and reality factors, We can also 
understand that many of the ego’s func- 
tions are quite conscious; we are easily 
aware of much that we wish to do and. 
in fact, commonly do. Some of the 
learned ego functions operate at an un- 
conscious level, that is some ego behavior 
is automatic and occurs habitually with- 
out awarencss, whereas some of the moti- 
vations and feelings concerned with the 
behavior originally have been repressed 
(pushed back into a state of unawareness 
or unconsciousness because they are asso- 
ciated with painful experience of some 
kind). 

Ego development is a gradual process, 
as we have said. The infant starts out at 
birth with no ego of any consequence, 
and the ego gradually becomes stronger 
and more appropriate to external circum- 
stances under normal conditions, as the 


Infants like to do things for themselves. 
(Am. Mutual Liability Ins. Co.) 


child matures. In early infancy sensations 
of touch (both tactile and kinesthetic 
sensations) are thought to dominate ego 
functions. Later, as perception improves 
and as experience accumulates, the ego 
uses many sense modalities more accu- 
rately and uses cognition more fully. The 
individual learns to understand reality 
and to distinguish it from his internal 
world of fantasy, he learns how to over- 
come tensions, and he learns how to cope 
actively with his world. As illustrative of 
the differentiated ways in which the ego 
perceives, we can cite the work of Spitz 
who found that the infant is unable to 
smile appropriately (or in response to a 
suitable external object) until about eight 
months of age (26). Before this he could 
not differentiate known from unknown 
faces or masks of human faces from real 
faces. 

Onc of the painful tasks of infancy and 
of carly childhood is to learn to give up 
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belief in the idea of one’s own omnip- 
otence. (In fact, some adults never fully 
learn to give up this idea!) The infant 
acts as if he believes that the entire uni- 
verse rests within himself and that he is 
the source of all power. After all, do not 
people come running at his bidding when 
he lets out a shrill cry? Isn't his mother 
always willing to do his bidding, espec- 
cially if she is sensitive to his necds? How 
hard it is for the infant to give up this 
conviction that he is the center of all 
things. He invents fantasy to succor this 
notion and he has temper tantrums OT 
convulsions when his wishes are not grati- 
fied immediately. Only as he gradually 
learns to delay gratification of some of his 
needs so as to gain greater rewards, only 
as he learns to tolerate frustration with- 
out subsequent deprivation, only then 
docs he also learn to become more real- 
istic and to replace his sense of ommip- 
otence with an accurate perception of 
himself and of the world. Failure to learn 
in this way may result in retardation of 
many aspects of his development, and n 
severe cases may even result in serious 
types of maladjustment. We shall get to 
know more of these things as we now 
begin to examine other aspects of the in- 
fant’s growth and development. 


COPING BEHAVIOR— 
RUDIMENTARY DEFENSE MECHANISMS 


As the individual matures and learns t 
adapt to the circumstances of his life hc 
develops certain habitual ways of coping 
with obstacles, frustrations, and deprivi- 
tions. By coping we mean, in a simple 
sense, dealing with, adjusting to, or oC" 
coming the physical and psychological 


problems that arise in the course of liv- 
ing. Certain of these coping methods 
have been given the name mechanisms 
of defense. These refer to specific coping 
methods having to do with ways of deal- 
Ing with psychological conflict, and while 
Present in both normal and abnormal 
developmental conditions are more prom- 
ment and more characteristic of the lat- 
ter. That is why they are usually thought 
of as Psychopathological (i.e. psychologi- 
cally "sick" y. although they are, as we 
Say, utilized by all individuals to some 
extent. Although we still have to learn a 
2s deal about the ways in which in- 
eoa develop coping methods, there 
SE Considerable body of information 
g vailable that is of interest. 
Te ieri may have noticed that we 
in he ready referred to coping methods 
itin - parts of this chapter without 
ego à Y using that term. In discussing 
or " e Clopment, for example, we spoke 
an infant’s ways of dealing with ex- 
fidet reality. Similarly, we shall find it 
When a to refer to coping methods 
ipe; We discuss the development of in- 
a pt behavior and other topics. In 
text a t behavior occurs in the con- 
lave a all other behaviors; it does not 
an existence that is independent of 


the » 
the of behavior. The very process of 
8 constantly involves adaptation to 


Che 

qne circumstances, so that some 

l leita e bihavior is always present. 
lese ice in order to sepul 
e helpf, "or nasa completely, it wi 

Mog 2/7 to discuss briefly some of the 
‘portant modes of coping during 

: “riod of infancy, 

r the have noted, the nconate, and 

Young infant, is highly depend- 
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ent and essentially passive in his orienta- 
tion to his surroundings. This passivity 
docs not mean that he is not doing any- 
thing actively in coping with his milieu. 
Even in the prenatal state the process of 
reaction was dependent upon the ongo- 
ing state—the ongoing processes—actively 
present in the organism. In postnatal life, 
reaction began to take on a more active 
characteristic as more differentiated ways 
of behaving became available. The young 
baby is so helpless and essentially passive 
because of his gross physical immaturity 
—he cannot do very much about chang- 
ing the external conditions of his milieu. 
At this time, homeostasis is maintained 
most easily by immediate gratification of 
needs. When the needs of the infant are 
not gratified very quickly distress be- 
comes apparent to the observer in crying, 
restlessness, and the like. The rationale 
for the self-demand feeding schedule 
which we have discussed is based upon 
the observation that an infant cannot 
tolerate any long delay in satisfaction of 
its needs. About the only general method 
the young infant has of coping with 
frustration is that of withdrawal which 
is best typified by sleep. When stress is 
not too great the comfort of sleep thus 
serves the double function of providing 
physiological rest and of coping for a 
time with minimal stress or discomfiture. 


Incorporation— 
a primitive defense 


As the body matures and as the response 
potential becomes more diversified, the 
infant learns new, but still rather primi- 
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tive, ways of coping with stress. He can 
cry out more vigorously when in distress, 
he can squirm more effectively, he can 
look (sometimes, we think, meaningfully) 
at mother, he can try to sit up, and so on. 
The first somewhat deliberate coping be- 
haviors, then, develop out of increased 
control of behavioral responses—many of 
which were present in rudimentary form 
shortly after birth. Perhaps, above all, the 
first new way of coping involves the pat- 
tern of attempts at incorporation of ob- 
jects so as to suck on them and ingest 
them if possible. Breastfeeding is, of 
course, the prototype or this pattern of 
incorporation in which the nipple can 
now be somewhat more actively incor- 
porated as the infant tries to gratify its 
hunger needs. The incorporative coping 
mode soon involves grasping, holding, 
and various rhythmic movements as part 
of the total pattern. Development of thc 
various sense modalitics permits inclusion 
of responses involving these modalities in 
the total incorporative pattern. For ex- 
ample, as vision improves, visual skills 
become part of the pattern of coping— 
looking for the object to be sucked, fixat- 
ing one's gaze upon it, and thc like. 

The development of motor abilities— 
cven simple ones such as sitting up, 
pushing away, easy turning of the head 
volitionally—increases the range of pos- 
sible coping behaviors. Long before loco- 
motion becomes available, these simple 
motor skills increase greatly the varicties 
of behavior through which the external 
world can be "controlled" to some ex- 
tent. If the rapport between mother and 


child is favorable, the infant learns to 
use new coping methods in a confident, 
happy manner and the reciprocal rela- 
tionship between them is enriched and 
improved. Note that we said "confident 

and “happy.” Effective coping methods 
do more than permit some measure of 
control; they contribute to the dimly 
growing sclf-awareness of the infant as a 
confident or compctent individual, and 
this type of developing self-image assists 
the infant in his further growth. During 
this stage, the infant also learns a morc 
active way of dealing with some types of 
stress: he can push thc disagrecable or 
unwanted object away, and can avot 

more actively what is displeasing. T hus, 
the possibilities of approach-avoidance 
behavior become extended during this 
phase of development and are tied in, i 
more or less habitual ways of reacting bs 
the developing personality characteristic 
of the child. 

We have discussed previously the ei 
cept of psychological incorporation as Š 
applies to infancy. As the baby learns tc 
adapt to the world through his mother 
(or mother substitute), he incorporates 
many of the personality characteristics o 
this person, and especially does he incor 
porate the prohibiting requirements S 
this person. The infant learns that his 
needs are not always gratified and he also 
learns that he has to begin to conform to 
external demands in some ways. During 
the periods of toilet-training, these La 
hibitive aspects of the mother becom! 
quite prominent, for the infant now Ls 
to learn to be a social person—one pn 
can dclay gratification or onc who ce 
find socially acceptable ways of obtaining 
gratification. During this stage of deve 


opment, the infant also becomes aware 
of consciously experienced anxiety in a 
more personally meaningful way. Hence 
We shall now turn our attention to the 
tole of anxicty in the development of 
coping behavior. 


Anxiety and conflict 


We shall use the term anxiety to refer to 
D. roe state of the organism involv- 
ind iat hension and gencral discomfort, 
is not As ach the source of the condition 
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a "rare RR from fcar in which there is 
ation. "t apprehended object or situ- 
but We á e fear somebody or something, 
we may tg in general. Sometimes 
somethi SS the source of our anxiety to 
äs whens’ as if this were the true cause 
but in ji we arc afraid of small i 
his ur do not know the source o 
Mana a We may do this to attempt " 
anion” mM some way, the condition © 
"ICty, since it seems easier to deal with 
ieee Source of danger than an mm 
De tie Sometimes, anxiety may 
into a ra from a psychological dem 
When de Dos condition (for exampte, 
We may cg rapid heart beat very eren 
least) ` nally develop a chronically sic 
the d that we no longer experience 
; ntie aS vividly as before. 

Pation of 5 primarily caused by an i 
"lure įr Peing “hurt psychologica ja 
9f the ; | gratification of the basic needs 
threg Infant may produce anxiety- The 
Of being left alone may engender 
‘he possibility of being hurt 
AS we ar may also cause anxiety. Anxiety 
Ever, € using the term) appears. how- 
threats Py when the ego experiences 
9f separation or of mutilation and 
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when the individual anticipates catas- 
trophe. Such catastrophic reactions occur 
when basic needs cannot be satisfied— 
when the conflict is so great that it ap- 
pears to the individual that his very ego 
is threatened. 

As we have seen, the ego of the infant 
is quite weak and the ability of the infant 
to satisfy its biological needs is quite 
limited. The infant is dependent upon 
consistent and relatively immediate grat- 
ification of these needs. Once the infant 
has had such gratification, separation 
from the mother for an extended period 
(without suitable replacement) may have 
severe consequences—it is likely to en- 
ender severe anxiety and depression 
(26). In turn, the infant is afraid of dis- 
pleasing the mother because he is so de- 

endent upon her for gratification of his 
needs and because he has learned to love 
her. To avoid the anxiety that might be 
induced by displeasing the mother 
(through separation from her and even 
physical punishment by her), the infant 
attempts to conform. He has learned to 
do some conforming in the oral stages 
of his development, but it is during the 
anal stages that traumata are likely to 
be greater as he has to learn to conform 
still morc. This is true because as he now, 
more actively, has to try to conform, he 
has to learn to tolerate the conflict in- 
duced by not satisfying his own necds. 
To please someone else, cither because of 
love of or fear of becoming separated 
from the loved object, the infant has to 
displease himself—he has to give up some 
of his own satisfactions and find other 
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ways of obtaining adequate satisfactions. 
This process always involves compromise- 
adjustment, and through this, if success- 
ful, maturation is achieved. If unsuccess- 
ful, the process results in regression. 


Regression 


Regression is one of the primary mecha- 
nisms of defense used by the infant in an 
attempt to maintain some sort of equilib- 
rium and avoid anxicty. As we shall see, 
one of the functions of all defense mech- 
anisms is to assist the individual in avoid- 
ing or reducing anxiety. In regression, the 
individual reinstates a former mode of 
behavior that was previously satisfying 
to him. This does not mean that the in- 
dividual performs the behavior in pre- 
cisely the same way as before—in fact he 
is now older and has other and perhaps 
better skills than formerly—but that he 
performs the behavior in the same mode. 
As an example, the infant who finds toilet- 
training too severe may regress tempo- 
rarily, as many normal youngsters do, to 
excessive oral gratification, through 
thumb-sucking or some other form of 
oral satisfaction. Regression is an appro- 
priate mechanism during infancy, be- 
cause it can be resorted to passively; the 
ego does not have to choose to regress 
(in fact it doesn't) nor does it have much 
to do about the process. It “happens” 
as an expedient way of gaining more 
gratification when anxiety stimulates a 
return to formerly habitual modes. Re- 
gression is likely to be more severe and 
more persistent if fixation occurred at a 
previous mode. 


In the other defense mechanisms that 
the infant may employ the ego is more 
active, that is the individual has “more 
to say” about the defense. As we shall 
learn in later chapters, cultural factors 
influence the choice of defenscs. More- 
over, certain kinds of defenses are more 
acceptable to onc individual than they 
would be to another. ‘That is not to say 
that an individual deliberately and con 
sciously sclects the particular defense to 
be employed, but rather that the selection 
turns out to be consistent with the im 
dividual’s whole way of life. 


Other early defenses 


Among the other mechanisms that the 
infant may employ are denial, repression 
reversal, projection, and introjection ^ ^ 
10). Usually repression is used in com 
bination with one of the other defenses 
Introjection has already been discuss? 
as incorporation, a term that is ofter 
used synonymously. We shall -— 
repression first since the usc of the lr 
mechanisms is often dependent upon E : 
'The term repression was first used * 
Freud to include “all of the technique? 
which the ego makes use of in anon 
which may lead to neurosis.” The tem 
is now commonly restricted to acts a 
unconscious forgetting Or of being w 
aware of internal drives. An individu, 
may unconsciously forget what he ev 
knew in order to reduce the anxiety th : 
would be stimulated by the med 
(A common example of repression 1$ » 
forgetting of a person's name that n 
knew quite well, while, at the same "^ 
the face is casily recalled.) Such a? 


uo ome 
of repression may be partial in that 5 


Parts of an experience connected with 
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9r some content of the experience) may 
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teen y seeks to escape into com- 
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been. vs id the original conflict has not 
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he defen "e other defenses to support 
a net it repression and in this way 
De ach; a3 stability or homeostasis may 
P neved, 
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© are usi ng some phases of infancy. As 
neonscions i term, it refers to 
sociated d attribution of impulses, and 
objects [9e den ta other persons 
Te pros, sually, the impulses that 
one se lected on to others are those that 
Built ed is unfavorable or with which 
TUstrated by ha Ihe infant who fecls 
Cach him us mother when she tries 
4 time ! toilet-training perceives her, 
Perhaps m only as a frustrator, but 
Yer More ü as an ogre. He attributes 
dan her objective frustration 
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would warrant. He attributes his own 
hostile impulses, to which has been 
added the increment of his mother’s frus- 
trations. Thus, he overreacts to his 
mother and perceives her, through pro- 
jection, as wicked, mean, and unloving. 
Moreover, he then reintrojects this sub- 
jective image that he has of his mother 
and thereby feels even more guilty and 
anxious. Under normal, healthy circum- 
stances, as the infant, or later the child, 
learns to gain control over his impulses 
and finds suitable channels for delay and 
substitute satisfaction, and as he tests 
reality and finds that his mother is, in 
fact, understanding, tolerant, and flexible, 
the use of this mechanism decreases 
gradually until it is no longer necessary. 
Projection may form the basis of some 
types of normal and healthy thinking 
processes, or it may lead to severe psycho- 
pathology if not gradually replaced by 
adequate reality-testing in a secure, ade- 
quate environmental milicu.* 

Another very primitive defense is that 
of denial. Anna Freud, whose discussion 
of defense mechanisms is regarded as a 
basic authoritative source in this field, 
did not list denial as a mechanism of 
defense since it occurs before the full 
differentiation of id and ego (4). How- 
ever, it is an important method of coping 
with conflict of the most elementary sort, 
in that the individual who uses this mech- 
anism denies the very existence of the 
disturbing clement in the reality. Reality 


* Sce Chapter 6 for a discussion of the develop- 
nent of normal and abnormal thinking processes. 
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is falsified through the substitution of 
wishful thinking. Thus the infant fails 
to acknowledge one impulse whose grat- 
ification might be in conflict with the 
demands of reality and simultancously 
experiences another impulse, perhaps in 
exaggerated degree; or a person or object 
that is objectively present to the senses 
may be denied so that the infant acts 
as if he were unaware of its presence. 
However, as the individual matures and 
his capacity for reality-testing becomes 
better developed, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to employ this mechanism—at 
least in its original form. It may be em- 
ployed in adult life in other forms and 
may be used in certain kinds of psycho- 
pathology (32). 

Reversal involves an alteration of the 
drive itself. It appears to be independent 
of reality and is presumed to be rooted in 
biological processes. It occupies a more 
speculative place in the account of carly 
defense mechanisms and can only be in- 
ferred through changes in the infant’s 
behavior when no outward conditions 
for the change are apparent. From our 
point of view, it is doubtful whether it 
ought to be included in the category of 
defenses; certainly it is not a defense of 
the ego. 

When, in later sections of this chap- 
ter, we examine the behavior of children 
as they seck to establish satisfactory meth- 
ods of developing adequate interpersonal 
relations, we shall sce more concretely 
how all of these coping behaviors are em- 
ployed. 


THE INFANT'S PERCEPTIONS 
OF THE WORLD 


The infant's first real relations with the 
outer world are made through stimulation 
of his sense organs by external stimuli— 
through his eyes, mouth, nose, Cars, and 
skin. In these contacts he is first on the 
receiving end, being dependent on the 
stimulation he receives from without. 
During the first few days of his postnatal 
life, he becomes dimly aware of stimuli 
that are intruding upon him—he 1s hav- 
ing sensations, that is, direct, essentially 
uninterpreted responses to stimulation © 
sense organs. Even at this time, it 1s 
doubtful whether he responds without 
some primitive kind of interpretation or 
whether he responds only to a single sense 
stimulus. Certainly, very early in his = 
he begins to respond to the interrelatet 
impressions derived from more than ony 
sense modality, although one organ may 
be most prominent in the process; eei 
he begins to respond by interpreting, Xe 
if in a very simple way, the stimulus (0 
stimuli) that he is receiving. The process 
of interpreting incoming stimuli is an 
as perception and is a conscious respons” 
to a total situation. We can speak, Lol 
after, of sensations as an abstraction, bu 
in fact the behavior of the individua 
after birth involves, not sensations, P" 
perceptions. 

Thus, perception is a learned re i 
and depends greatly upon the specific we 
tern of conditions in which the — 
is involved. It is greatly affected by mer, 
ory, since memory of past events on 
tions the meaning or interpretatio? 4, 
subsequent stimuli that are perce" n 
It is also greatly affected by the imme 


e 
espons 


ate set, expectancy, or need of the per- 
ceiver. These three italicized terms have 
Very special meanings with which we shall 
become more fully conversant later, but 
We now wish to emphasize that the on- 
gomg feelings, wishes, and goals influence 
the "reality" of that which is experienced. 
l'o illustrate this point, we may note that 
the size of a coin actually appears rela- 
ead to lower-class children than 

$ to middle-class children, presum- 
ably because the need for and values of 


money ; 
(337 are greater for the former group 


perg infancy we can learn about 
Minis behavior only through the 
relies infants make to various stimuli. 
ae pw observations of perception 
m titor à large extent, bound up with the 
Over bs sca that are made. More- 
p icit P epe often involves some ex- 
tom a SAGE response, such as withdrawal 
ap Mele stiris or approach to 
many Pisa c stimulus. For these reasons, 
of sensori s on child development speak 
lat is A mr development as the topic 
Perception De discussed. It is also true that 
ON inp dre to more than motor 
to emotio; is related, as we have seen, 
à total = to memory; and it is part 
man bein _ made by a whole d 
Perception” 'evertheless, we can study 
Or Pae a special topic and isolate 
teristics 5 "d because of its own charac- 
In the * Significance. " 
Primarily “pinning, the baby perceives 
He a with his mouth and his stomach. 
Unpleasant x distinguish pleasant from 
1, th taste stimuli and, consc- 
he Muse wee experiences help him 
a “Pleasant time to learn to distinguish 
from an unpleasant” mother. 
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The mouth continues to be an important 
source of contact with the world for some 
years, but gradually the eyes assume an 
ever increasing importance in this role 
as the baby explores his world around 
him, first passively and later, in infancy, 
actively. The sense of touch and the 
thermal sense (sensitivity to changes in 
temperature), as well as the sense of 
smell also assume increasingly greater 
roles as the infant matures. Advance in 
perceptual development is limited by the 
rate of development of the skeleto-mus- 
cular system since active exploration of 
the world involves movement in general 
and locomotion in particular, and, in ac- 
cordance with the cephalo principle, de- 
velopment proceeds from the head to the 
feet. 

We have suggested how difficult it is 
to study the perceptual development of 
the infant because we are so dependent 
for our knowledge of this area upon the 
individual’s motor responses to stimuli. 
Many ingenious experimental methods 
have been evolved for studying such re- 
sponses, chief among them being the 
method of experimental conditioning. In 
this, the experimenter tries to learn 
whether the infant can learn to discrim- 
inate between two different stimuli by 
learning to make differential responses 
to them under controlled experimental 
conditions. Despite all of the experi- 
mental and observational work that has 
been done, our knowledge of perceptual 
development is still fragmentary, and 
unconfirmed in many instances. We shall 
attempt to summarize some of the most 
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salient and well substantiated findings 
in this area. 

It is difficult for adults to understand 
how primitive and undifferentiated the 
infant’s perceptions are. He is unable to 
distinguish figure from ground (manifest 
content from background); his world is 
a jumbled, vague mass in which some 
objects only dimly emerge as they become 
significant to the infant and as his sense 
organs mature. He is vaguely aware of 
hunger pangs and of something that re- 
lieves his distress, but he cannot tell the 
outside from the inside world. The ne- 
onate can distinguish sour from swect (by 
the end of the second week) and he re- 
sponds differently to cold and warm milk. 
Sucking is interfered with when the tem- 
perature of the milk is excessive in cither 
direction. In an important study done 
by Pratt (34), it was shown that babics 
in the age range from birth to 21 days 
showed avoidance reactions to such irri- 
tating substances as the smell of ammonia 
and acetic acid. We have also learned in 
previous chapters that the baby responds 
differentially to (and therefore perceives ) 
compulsive nurses from noncompulsive 
nurses. We can therefore make a number 
of summary statements about the per- 
ceptions of the individual in carly infancy. 
Perception is generally diffuse and rudi- 
mentary although the sense organs have 
been fairly well developed. Simple dis- 
criminations of sight, taste, smell and 
touch are available and are generally re- 
acted to as pleasant or unpleasant (at 
first only unpleasant and neutral are dis- 
tinguished). Shortly after birth the baby 


responds to sound, his activity becoming 
inhibited after exposure for some minutes 
to intense, loud sound. The mouth and 
later the eyes are perhaps the most mr 
portant avenues for commerce with the 
outside world, but the outside world is 
not distinguishable from the inside world. 

After the first few wecks, increasingly 
finer perceptual responses rapidly emerge- 
Color discrimination appears by about 
fifteen days of age and becomes well der 
fined by about three months of age. P) 
the end of the first vear, the infant can 
discriminate saturated colors of red, blue, 
green, and yellow and shows a strong pref- 
erence in response tendencies to red (35). 
Color thereafter is perceptually more im 
portant than form in visual prm 
and discrimination, being uscd as t^ 
basis of selective behavior (in preference 
to form) until about six years of age (36)- 
Convergence of the eyes in binocular 
vision and fixation of an object in visua 
perception become possible at the end E 
the second month (37). Gradually, 
infant begins to respond differently ( i 
example, by smiling) to mother and sine 
mother, and to tense-mother and n9 
tense-mother. By onc year of age, as 
infant begins to locomote in space i 
also learns to locate objects in space an i 
soon he shows overt signs of spatial um 
orics (he scems to look for missing © 1 
jects). Later in the second year he begu : 
to be less distractible because he 15 es 
stimulus-bound (that is he does not a 
to respond almost automatically to eed 
intruding stimulus and can usc his mer 
orv better). 

The other perceptions follow 
patterns of development, from gross 
fincr discriminations. For example; 


similat 


the 


Sense of taste is well developed by onc 
Year of age and strong food preferences 
are present—usually the result of uncon- 
scious conditioning because of the moth- 
rs own food prejudices (38). Auditory 
perception develops rapidly after the first 
fiy months, so that pitch discrimination 
55 often present at about five months, 
d wes can discriminate pleasant 
d Unpleasant sounds (angry from 
By ac 2m during the second year. 
lide i of thc first ycar, and certainly 
n] ng the second year, the infant shows 
= his behavior how he regards the world 
á te approachable place, or as 
ems and dangerous place. He has 

develop a perception of himsclf 


as a 3e e 
.-. 4 Secure, confident individual or as an 
Insecure 


of reali : : 
à Cality-testing. he is able to perceive 


the time it is objectively (a good part of 
Teality hi and he is able to distinguish 
Bree. om fantasy to a significant de- 
Riia discussion of perceptual devel- 
impress: We have not meant to give the 
Presented that the norms that have been 
Buides T} are to be regarded as rigid 
Usefyy g Ţ7 SY are simply average trends, 
Ne cu is Scientific study, and reflecting 
ek aded > from which they have been 
their rate Infants vary tremendously in 
and in ü. of perceptual development 
in Other 1€ patterns that they exhibit, as 
? Usefy Aspects of behavior. If there is 

Tule that may be helpful in guid- 


Ing th 
© development of infants it is this: 
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follow the tempo and pattern of the 
child's development rather than some 
statistical norm. 


GROWTH OF THE BODY AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF ITS FUNCTIONS 


Physical development, both in terms of 
changes in structure and functions, in- 
fluences the adjustment of the individual 
in many ways. If for no other reason, 
students of child development should be- 
come conversant with the major charac- 
teristics of the development of the physi- 
cal organism. Morcover, there are other 
reasons for getting to know something 
of the nature of physical growth. Parental 
overconcern with the size and physical 
well-being of the child may also contrib- 
ute to the nature of the child's adjust- 
ment. Further, not only the child's 
physical growth but also the ways in 
which he comes to regard his body (and 
in this he often reflects not only its rela- 
tive adequacy but the unconscious as well 
as conscious attitudes of his parents 
toward his physical condition) may be- 
come a powerful factor influencing his 
total adjustment. Moreover, physical de- 
velopment during infancy is both directly 
observable (in many ways) and is star- 
tling in its rapidity and complexity. The 
baby seems to be, and in fact is, different 
every day, so rapid is his growth. An ac- 
curate understanding of the main findings 
concerning physical growth mav, there- 
fore, contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the child and help in guiding him 
more effectively. 
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General physical development 


It may be surprising to learn that the 
characteristics of physical development 
(in which we include anatomical, physio- 
logical and motor aspects) are more com- 
plex than mental development. It has 
been found, for example, that the rela- 
tive increments in growth of body parts 
are not highly intercorrelated, as Carter 
and Krause's factor analytic study of such 
measures has shown (39). Different parts 
of the body grow at different rates and in 
different patterns, as the accompanying 


figure demonstrates. The body does not 
grow as a single unit nor does it grow 
in all directions at the same rate. At one 
time Scammon suggested that there were 
four general types of growth curves for 
physical development that were charac- 
terized as: lymphoid. (including the ton- 
sils, lymph, and thymus glands), genital 
(including the testes or ovaries), neural 
(including the brain and its parts, spinal 
cord, head dimensions), and general 
(including the body as a whole, respira- 
tory and digestive organs, and the skele- 
ton) (40). Each of these four types of 


curves has its own distinctive shape. Some 


investigators have suggested that there are 
at least seven major, independent physical 


Figure 5. Four major types of postnatal growth curves. 
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Body as a whole, external dimensions 
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respiratory and digestive organs, kid- 
neys, aorta and pulmonary trunks, 
spleen, musculature as a whole, skele- 
ton as a whole, blood volume 
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: od, arris, 
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factors (41). Not only do different parts 
9f the body grow at different rates, but 
P the body type changes with age. 
We will recall that there are three major 
e types: ectomorph, mesomorph, and 
omorph. Sheldon and his co-workers 
the ae ase considerable evidence 
the ois y type (based on measures of 
Tee major factors and on four sec- 
ond-order factors) remains fairly con- 
Stant in adult life (42). Not as much 
Work has been done on body type in 
children, but what evidence there is sug- 
gests that body type is not constant dur- 
ing this phase of development. 
. We should also note that there are 
Important sex differences in amounts and 
rates of growth of children. For example, 
male infants are longer and hcavier than 
female infants at birth and shortly there- 
after, Subsequently, girls mature. more 
‘apidly than boys in physical develop- 
ment, However, the preadolescent growth 
Spurt of girls is shorter than that of boys 
ro then surpass girls, once again, in 
di. oy physical measures. In the period 
rectly after birth girls move ahead of 
2Oys particularly in skeletal development. 
d puberty, girls exceed boys in circum- 
hel thighs and in length of legs 
the ae exceed girls in circumference of 
: lorax and in girth of the forearms. 
ee us consider gross or overall 
We shell pt Wi e must emphasize that 
id es us reviewing average trends; there 
"bud variability among children, due 
actors y to differences in constitutional 
of the n At birth, the average length 
and th Ny is approximately 20 inches 
Seven - average weight is approximately 
head A eight pounds. At this time the 
5 more than one-fourth of the 
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length of the body. (At adulthood the 
head will be only one-tenth of the length 
of the body.) During the first postnatal 
year there is usually a gain of about eight 
inches in height and of thirteen pounds 
in weight, while during the second year 
the gains are about eight inches and four- 
teen pounds, respectively. (We will re- 
call that during the neonatal period, while 
the physiological balance of the body is 
being established, there is usually some 
loss in weight.) During this same period, 
the brain increases in weight from an 
initial weight of about 350 grams to about 
1,000 grams. The rate of gain in weight 
of the cerebrum gradually slows down 
during this same period. On the other 
hand, the cerebellum, which is important 
in postural control and balance, increases 
at a tremendous pace, there being a gain 
of about 300 per cent in its weight dur- 
ing the first year alone. The whole nervous 
system attains its adult status at about 
twelve years of age, having attained about 
90 per cent of this status by about six 
years. General body tissues grow fairly 
rapidly during the first six years then 
slow down in rate of growth until about 
puberty when there is a new acceleration 
(the preadolescent spurt) for about six 
years or so, before slowing down occurs 
once again. In sharp contrast is the slow, 
almost inperceptible growth of the genital 
tissues until a very rapid acceleration 
occurs just before puberty. 

'The development of the skeletal sys- 
tem is also of interest to us. We have 
already discussed gains in length and 
weight. The legs begin to grow fairly 
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rapidly during the first year and maintain 
a rapid pace during the second year. The 
bones of the body, which are very soft 
and pliable at birth (and therefore sus- 
ceptible to change in shape because of 
restriction or cramping, as well as less 
likely to break due to trauma) gradually 
acquire more calcium (become calcified 
and ossified) and become stronger, so 
that by the end of the second year they 
are reasonably firm and strong. The bones 
have also begun to fuse with each other 
and as muscular growth proceeds they 
seem even more firm. 

The growth of the teeth is a particu- 
larly interesting subject to parents and 
foreshadows weaning and the shift to 
the ingestion of solid foods. Some babies 
are born with one or two teeth (their 
deciduous or "baby" teeth); others ac- 
quire the first tooth as late as the end of 
the first year. Here again enormous var- 
iation among babies is the rule. On the 
average babies acquire their first. teeth 
(the lower front teeth) at about the half- 
way point in the first ycar. Other teeth 
soon follow until all or most of the tem- 


porary tecth have erupted by the end of 
the second year. 


Muscular development 
and motor behavior 


During this period the muscular system 
develops at about the same pace as other 
general body tissues—fairly rapidly and 
steadily. (The muscles will increase in 
weight more than 40 times before their 
adult status is reached.) The smooth 
muscles, governing involuntary action, 


are fairly well developed at birth, but the 
striped muscles, governing voluntary 
movement (also known as the skeletal 
muscles), have a long developmental path 
to follow. Only as they grow in strength 
will various body movements and body 
positions become possible. (Postural de- 


Figure 6. Comparative proportions of adult 
height at different ages of girls and boys. 
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velopment also waits upon the develop- 
ment of the neural system and especially 
the covering or sheathing of the nerves, 
known as myelinization. That is why 
some writers prefer to discuss what they 
call neuromusclar development rather 
than muscular and neural development 
Separately.) First there is a gain in 
Strength of the grosser muscles and later 
of the smaller muscles and muscle groups 
Soveming fine coordination. The latter 
development continues through puberty. 
Because of the relatively slow develop- 
ment of the striped muscles, some motor 
and climinative functions cannot be 
learned until the appropriate time has 
arrived, In particular, control of the 
Sphincter responses, which has to shift 
Tom a purely reflex activity to a volun- 
Wy response, has to wait until the baby’s 
Muscular system is able to respond to 
both Social and physical inhibition. Not 
Only will prior training bc unlikely to 
ao the desired result of early 
frustraticn pans but it my oe 
inet ent tei d 
ter in tur lel: as iw trail 
Proces n delaying not only the training 
. Cess but emotional and social matura- 
ion as well, 
Mast development of motor behavior 
ciple da clearly the proximo-distal prin- 
ciple of “evelopment, as well as the prin- 
the sam cephalo-caudal development. At 
ir ete the growth of this behav- 
iem H eq s from the mass to the specific, 
Ments o gross to the finc. Local movc- 
era] ibis econie differentiated out of gen- 
sty dies — movements, as many research 
examples or shown. Let us look at a few 
is at first a motor development, which 
lighly gratifying to the parents 
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as the baby makes spectacular gains in 
voluntary control and then later becomes 
a little frustrating, to say the least, as 
the older infant seems to develop a com- 
pulsive need to explore everything about 
the house and “to get into everything.” 

The newborn baby’s motor responses 
are not specifically directed to external 
stimuli; that is, they are diffuse or mass 
responses involving general activity. A 
little later some momentary eye fixation 
upon a stimulus and perhaps some in- 
crease in activity of the extremities oc- 
cur. In a few weeks the baby's muscles 
acquire some definite tonus, that is they 
are not quite as limp-fecling as they were 
at birth. By four weeks of age his breath- 
ing has begun to be regular and he does 
not regurgitate as much as he formerly 
did. He has not yet developed coordina- 
tion of the eyes; they seem to wander 
aimlessly, but the muscles that direct the 
movements of the eyeballs are slowly 
gaining some degree of control. Soon he 
is able to hold his eyes in a fixed position 
for a little while, although his perceptions 
are diffuse, since the cortex, or more pre- 
cisely the nerve cells of that part of the 
brain, are not yet adequately developed. 
Whether asleep, which is most of the 
timc—pcrhaps about 20 hours per day 
in all—or awake, his position is pronc. 
He tends to keep his head to one side 
because the head muscles are not strong 
enough to hold it in any other position. 
He may show some reaching activity, but 
his arms do not coordinate for the task 
that his eyes may be trying to solve. 

By about the third month he can sit up 


Figure 7. Postural and locomotor development. 


From Shirley, M. M., The First Two Years, a Study of Twenty-Five Babies: Vol. II. 
Intellectual Development. Inst. Child Welf. Monogr. Series No. 8. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 1933. Reprinted by permission. 
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with support; he will need another four 
or five months before he can do this by 
himself. By about the fourth month he 
has developed the ability to hold his head 
upright; he seems to enjoy doing this, 
but he tires readily. He can also rotate 
his head and explore his world more ac- 
tively with his eyes. He also seems to like 
to sit up, supported perhaps by pillows. 
He engages in “finger play" by bringing 
his hands together and feeling the fingers 
of one hand with the fingers of the other. 
He has begun to explore himself. He 
does many other things in this process 
of self-discovery. A very prominent activ- 
ity is that of putting things into his 
mouth—fingers or other objects. ‘Through 
this process of exploration of his own 
body, he begins to get a crude concept 
of himself (a self-image) and he begins 
to learn where his own body is and where 
it ends in space. He gradually begins to 
differentiate between what is part of him- 
self and what is not, between what is 
Inside” and what is “outside,” in short 
between the "me" and the “not-me.” 
Motor abilities are still awkward; he is 
unable to clasp an object but he is able 
to clutch it in a crude manner. However, 
the ability to manipulate objects develops 
quite rapidly. 

Gesell and his co-workers at the Gesell 
Institute of Child Development, formerly 
at Yale University, made exhaustive stud- 
les of the motor development of infants, 
using repeated (longitudinal) testing and 
Observation of many infants and record- 
ing the behavior during test sessions on 
Silent and sound film for later, detailed 
analysis, Other workers have studied vari- 
Ous specific aspects of motor develop- 
ment. We shall now summarize selec- 
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tively some of the representative findings 
dealing with locomotion in particular be- 
cause of the importance of locomotion 
and because of the intensity with which it 
has been investigated. 

In a study of 20 infants, Ames found 
that there are fourteen stages in crawling 
and creeping alone (44). Shirley, as well 
as Gesell, studied the sequence of activi- 
ties from the first locomotor movements 
through independent walking (45). These 
workers agree on two important things: 
(a) training in locomotion is unsuccessful 
before the neural and muscular matura- 
tion make the particular locomotor skill 
available; prior training may produce 
some temporary improvement, but the 
long-term effects are insignificant; (b) for 
the most part, all infants move through 
a regular sequence in the development of 
locomotion regardless of practice or op- 
portunity. It seems that maturation alone 
is responsible for the appearance of each 
stage in the sequence. However, the de- 
gree of skill and especially the psycho- 
logical attitudes toward the activity may 
be greatly influenced, favorably or other- 
wise, by the kind and intensity of train- 
ing. 

In Ames’ study, it was found that 
crawling, defined as progression with the 
abdomen in contact with the floor, ap- 
peared in about half of the infants who 
were observed at 34 wecks of age. The 
next stage of creeping, defined as prone 
progression in which the hands and knees 
are used to propel the body forward, oc- 
curred on the average about six wecks 
later. The next stage in the sequence, 
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in which the fect and hands are used and 
in which the entire trunk is elevated, re- 
quired an additional nine wecks. 
Standing while holding on to some 
support begins to appear before the 
crecping sequence has been completed. 
By 15 months of age the average baby is 
able to stand alone and take a few in- 
dependent steps. By this time he also 
seems to prefer this means of locomotion 
and will walk for a time if he can hold on 
to someone's hand. He can also climb, 
and will often attempt to climb anything 
he comes into contact with; ordinarily he 
does not as yet know the meaning of 


fear in this activity. He also likes to per- 
form many motor activities by himself, 
such as taking his shoes off, emptying 
dishes and baskets, throwing things out 
of his playpen, and he can, in an awk- 
ward fashion, pile onc block on top of 
another. He may appcar to be quite an 
independent person in many ways, and 
since he can usually | communicate 
through language to make his wants 
known as well as “get about independ- 
ently” in the world, many writers suggest 
15 months of age as the end of infancy. 

By two ycars of age, our infant 1s 
"quite a young man." He can now walk 
independently with considerable skill, 
although he will not have attained a fully 
erect position in this activity, and he can 


Figure 8. Steps in the development of prone progression. 


From Mussen, P. H., and Conger, J. J., Child 
Development and Personality. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. Described in Ames, 
L. B. “The sequential patterning of prone 
Progression in the human infant," Genet. Psy- 
chol. Monogr. (1937), 19, 409-460. 


climb and even walk up and down stairs. 
In the latter activity, he is likely to put 
the same foot forward cach time to pro- 
gress to the next step rather than alternat- 
ing his feet. The tonus of his leg and 
other muscles has improved greatly, but 
there is still some flaccidity there, as try- 
ing to get him to keep his legs stiff or 
rigid while putting on his shocs or stock- 
Ings will soon show. He can raise one leg 
While standing on the other so that he 
can kick things. At this stage of his de- 
velopment, parents are likely to become 
Overambitious in motor training of their 
youngster and may produce fearful re- 
actions, inhibition, and delay as a conse- 
quence. Again, we repeat, practice makes 
for improvement only after the basic 
skill has matured and emerged. Gescll's 
Co-twin study in this respect may be in- 
teresting to consult if the reader wishes 
to have some detailed and convincing 
evidence (46). 

We have mentioned briefly some as- 
pects of growth in the ability to manipu- 
late objects during the period of infancy. 

anipulation involves more than the 
ability to grasp (prehend) objects; it also, 
especially in the beginning, involves the 
ability to integrate visual activities along 
With the necessary manipulatory ones. 
Even before eye fixation has become de- 
veloped, the infant is able to strike out 
1m the general direction of an object—at 
about 20 weeks of age. Gradually, specific 
Prehensive skills and specifically directed, 
Outward movements begin to emerge out 
9f the previous mass and nonspecific ac- 
tivities, Sometimes, the new skill, or even 
à group of them, emerges suddenly be- 
Cause maturation has been silently doing 
its work of preparation. From the first 
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general movements in the direction of 
an object to mastery of the grasping re- 
sponse there appear to be ten stages (47). 
Between the eighth and ninth month the 
infant is usually able to make specific use 
of the forefinger in the grasping response. 
Later, the thumb and forefinger are op- 
posed in grasping. By 15 months of age 


Some test materials used in measuring devel- 
opmental behavior in infants, from the 
Gesell scales. (Gesell) 


the infant can hold and release small ob- 
jects with considerable case. He can make 
crude throws with a ball—it will take 
more maturation and many ycars of prac- 
tice before he can become proficient in 
throwing. His grasping response is mature 
at about 60 wecks of age (47), but his 
manipulative skills are far from mature. 
At two years of age he can turn a door- 
knob, and he can make a very rough 
scribble and crudely imitate circular 
movement. Above all, at this time, his 
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"engineering" talents have begun to 
emerge: he loves to take things apart! 
He can pull things apart and even usc his 
hands alternately in putting things into 
each other or in fitting things together. 
As we shall see, true ambidextral coordi- 
nation takes a much longer time to de- 
velop. (See Chapter 5.) 

There are many other important as- 
pects of physical and motor development 
—too numerous to summarize in detail 
here. The references at the close of this 
chapter will guide the reader to sources 
that offer additional information on spe- 
cific topics. However, we hope we have 
made clear how the major principles of 
development apply to physical growth 
and have set the stage for further discus- 
sion of this topic in later chapters. 


BEGINNINGS OF 
INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR 


By interpersonal behavior we mean to 
refer to all aspects of behavior occurring 
between two or more persons. The most 
important types of interpersonal behavior 
are: language, emotional reactions, and 


social adaptations. We shall discuss each 
of these in turn, 


Language and communication 


The neonate makes its needs known in 
various ways but it does not have a lan- 
guage. The birth cry is a signal of some 
physiological distress. Later when the 
baby is hungry or thirsty it may cry re- 
flexly. Nevertheless, these signals are not 
language. Language implies a two-way 


communication system—in which the 
sender is aware of the message he is 
relaying and the receiver is able to com- 
prehend the message. Such two-way com- 
munication docs not develop until the 
individual is aware of a “me” and a "not- 
me," is aware of “something out there 
to which it directs its communication, 
and is able to formulate its message 1n 
some culturally understandable way. The 
parent may be able to understand the 
needs of the young baby, through its 
vocalizations, its postural adjustments, 
and its other behavioral gestures, but the 
baby has not matured sufficiently to sat- 
isfy the criteria we have specified. 


Maturation and language. The vocali- 
zation of young babies appears to depend 
solely upon maturational factors. Re 
search evidence shows that during the 
first year the pattern of vocalization ms 
lows a regular sequence irrespective O 
the culture into which a baby is born. 
The first sounds are reflexive and are 
associated with other responses of the 
baby, such as breathing and swallowing. 
The baby does not, at first, employ dif- 
ferent sound combinations to express dif- 
ferent needs, but as he matures he begins 
to employ different sounds. From the 
carly neonatal sounds which include a 
few vowel sounds and a few consonant 
sounds, there is a regular progression 
through an ever greater diversification in 
the kinds of sounds that are produced 
(48). By about three months of age 
most of the vowel and about half of the 
consonant sounds that will be used as an 
adult are available (49). Toward the end 
of the first year the infant typically pro- 
duces 18 of the 35 clemental speech 


sounds (phonemes) that are used by 
adults in our country. Both the variety 
and the frequency of use of sounds in- 
crease during the second year. American 
children, as well as those of other na- 
tionalities, use many sounds they will not 
employ when they have learned their 
native tonguc. For example, our children 
use the French type of guttural r (as do 
children of all nationalities), but they do 
not use this sound in English when they 
have grown up. When walking begins, 
speech development is temporarily 
slowed up—a plateau has been reached. 
Later on there is another plateau in 
Speech development, at about three years 
of age. It is not entirely certain why these 
plateaus occur, but like most plateaus 
that occur in learning these are probably 
periods in which integration of previous 
learning takes place. In addition, the first 
Plateau is probably reinforced by the in- 
terference with speech because by the 
Tapid development of locomotor skills 
that occurs at the end of the first year. 
In general, we find that the emergence 
of new skills interferes for a time with 
the regular development of other skills 
that have been progressing. 

The maturational aspect of language 
development is affected by a number of 
factors, We shall cite a few of these to 
illustrate how general maturational fac- 
tors influence the development of speech 
Sounds, When the baby is able to sit up. 
the shape of the oral cavity changes as a 
Consequence. When the baby begins to 
Chew ‘solid foods and exercise its jaw 
Muscles, new speech sounds are again 
made possible by the concomitant physi- 
cal changes. The beginning of dentition, 

1€ eruption of the frontal incisors, marks 
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the advent of additional sounds. As chew- 
ing progresses, the sucking pads in the 
baby's checks are absorbed and the shape 
of the oral cavity changes again, making 
still other sounds possible. Later, a fully 
erect posture and better control of res- 
piration and breath control make pos- 
sible even more sounds that the younger 
baby was incapable of making. These and 
other aspects of physical maturation tend 
to govern the kinds of sounds the baby 
is able to produce and does produce in 
the course of trial-and-error learning. 
Nevertheless, it should not be thought 
that maturation alone determines the 
carly development of vocalization and 
speech. The hypothesis that only matu- 
ration is responsible for early speech de- 
velopment was, at one time, held almost 
universally by child psychologists, and is 
still held by some. Evidence indicates 
that, on the contrary, environmental fac- 
tors condition both the rate of develop- 
ment and subsequent level of language 
growth. For example, the practice of 
cooing and singing to the baby by the 
mother contributes to the pleasure asso- 
ciated by babies with speech sounds. 
First through imitation and later by the 
additional reward value of sounds (since 
such sounds by the baby bring pleasur- 
able responses from the mother), the 
baby learns to use certain kinds of vocali- 
zations more regularly and frequently. 
Moreover, the total emotional climate in 
which the baby is reared can profoundly 
influence the nature and extent of lan- 
guage development. It has been es 
tablished that children reared under 
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conditions of deprivation show retarded 
language development. Spitz’s studies, 
Goldfarb’s studies (50), and observations 
by Freud and Burlingham (51) all point 
in this direction. The converse has also 
been shown. Mowrers research with a 
talking bird (the Myna bird) is consistent 
with the hypothesis that a pleasant and 
gratifying relationship improves the na- 
ture of language development (52). In 
homes where more value is placed upon 
verbal skills children learn to speak earlier 
and more adequately. This is true of 
homes in the higher socioeconomic 
classes; the opposite is true of lower-class 
homes. (It should be noted that these 
findings are contaminated by uncon- 
trolled factors since homes with higher 
socioeconomic status are somewhat more 
likely to have children with higher intel- 
ligence than are homes with lower socio- 
economic status, and intelligence and 
language ability are positively correlated. 
The finding is nevertheless of value since 
it is consistent with other evidence.) An- 
other type of evidence that tends to show 
that language development is influenced 
even in the earliest Stages by environ- 
mental conditions is that female infants 
exceed male infants in this communica- 
tion skill. Some psychologists believe 
that, in our culture, girls are rewarded 
more for speech than boys (boys are more 
likely to be rewarded for motor skills) 
and that this accounts for the sex differ- 
ence. The interested reader will find a 
wealth of data reported by McCarthy 
which indicate the significance of en- 


vironmental factors in early language de- 
velopment (49). 

Thus, as with other aspects of devclop- 
ment that we have already discussed, 
maturation sets the time and the limits 
while environmental conditions define 
the extent to which language develop- 
ment proceeds. The sequence of patterns 
of sounds is governed, in the beginning, 
by general maturation, but the subse- 
quent rate and type of development and 
the level of skill depend upon the kind 
of learning that occurs. 


Types of growth in language skills. We 
have already indicated how rapidly lan- 
guage proficiency develops during in- 
fancy. Now we shall point up some sc- 
lected examples of the nature of this 
growth. A very impressive set of findings 
has been marshalled by Irwin and his 
co-workers, who systematically recorded 
the speech sounds made by infants n 
a series of longitudinal studies—studies 
in which the same children were regu- 
larly re-examined over a period of time 
(53, 54). During the neonatal period 
vowel sounds predominate over conso- 
nant sounds by the ratio of 5:1. ‘The rela- 
tive frequency of these two general types 
of sounds changes rapidly during the 
first year so that the ratio begins to ap- 
proach that of adults by the beginning 
of the second year. Similarly, such sounds 
as p, b, and wh and such sounds as t, d, 
and n, which did not occur during the 
neonatal period, occur regularly by this 
period of time. (Note that these and 
other sounds depend upon the matura- 
tion of certain muscles, as, for instance, 
of the lips.) 

Most workers in the field of language 


development agree that the infant's first 
sounds occur spontaneously and that the 
Sounds which persist and become part 
of the speaking vocabulary are the re- 
sult of many complex learning factors. 
In the beginning the baby's sounds serve 
to stimulate him so that he tends to re- 
peat the ones he vocalizes. This process 
has been called the circular reflex. There- 
after, those sounds that are reinforced 
by specific learning experiences are used 
more often than others. In this learning 
Process the mother’s careful and distinct 
Tepetition of the baby's uttered sounds 
appears to have a significant effect. How- 
ever, it should be noted that until the 
baby is mature enough for such types 
of learning, practice not only has no pos- 
itive effect but may even hamper further 
language development through interfer- 
ence (55). It should also be noted that 
the carly babblings of children who are 
deaf soon decrease in frequency and dis- 
appear, 

Sometime near the beginning of the 
Second year or slightly later, the infant 
begins to use speech expressively as part 
Of his total social adaptation. He uses 
Nouns and interjective words to express 
his Wants; commonly he uses a single 
Word to express a whole thought. Thus, 

Tama" may mean “Mama come here 
and give me food,” or uttered in a differ- 
ent intonation it may mean, “I feel good 
When Mama plays ‘with me.” Previous 
to this (perhaps as much as two to five 
Months previous), the infant has learned 
to respond to simple commands. Various 
Studies have indicated, in fact, that lan- 
Stage comprehension, or what has been 
termed by some as passive language, pre- 
cedes active language usage in develop- 
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ment. After the child has learned to com- 
prehend and to use single words to ex- 
press his wishes, he begins to use phrases 
and, still later, simple sentences; that 
is, he begins to use narrative language. 
This generally develops some time about 
the end of the second year. Shirley has 
estimated that by the end of the second 
year the child's expressive vocabulary is 
about 37 words but the child's effective 
vocabulary (words that are cither under- 
stood or used) is closer to 300 words (56). 

The reader will have noted how many 
times we have uscd such expressions as 
"about," “approximately,” “near the end 
of the ycar," and the like. This has been 
deliberate and we have tried to avoid the 
use of norms in a precise sense. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first place, 
there is enormous variability among in- 
fants in the way their language de- 
velopment proceeds. Perhaps even more 
important, patterns of total development 
vary greatly. Some children babble inces- 
santly, then become silent, and then sud- 
denly break out in a relatively mature 
form of language usage some months 
later; other children show a regular and 
steady progression through each of the 
stages of language development. More- 
over, the various terms we have been 
employing, such as “words,” “phrases,” 
“interjections,” and the like have not 
been employed consistently or even with 
adequate precision in the research litera- 
ture (and are less rigorously employed by 
untrained people who wish to use the 
findings of language studies). For these 
reasons norms, without careful explana- 
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tion of the precise meanings of the terms 
and the precise conditions under which 
they have been gathered, are likely to be 
misleading. The specialist or researcher 
in this field can make far better use of 
norms than can the parent. 

We have spoken thus far of the devel- 
opment of various kinds of oral language. 
We should also note that other kinds of 
language are developing simultancously. 
For example, gestural language is an im- 
portant part of communication develop- 
ment for all infants, and is especially 
important for some. We could also have 
discussed development in accuracy of ar- 
ticulation, types of intonation, and other 
aspects of expressive communication. In- 
stead, we have focused on the central 
core of language development, leaving 
these other topics for treatment in later 
sections of the book where they may be 
more pertinent. 

Language development occurs in a rcal, 
growing, vital child and is an important 
characteristic of his total development. It 
is at the same time an expression of this 
development and a factor influencing the 
development. To understand the role that 
language plays in the life of a particular 
child one has to understand the whole 
child. In other words, language develop- 


ment is an abstraction; it is the child who 


develops and in whom language devel- 


opment is but onc, although an impor- 
tant, expression of the many-sided and 
total interactive series of processes that 
are going on. To concretize this point, let 
us consider briefly how adjustmental fac- 
tors may influence language expression. 


A young boy of five ycars (let us call him 
Larry) was brought to one of the writers 
for clinical evaluation and guidance becausc 
he was mute. It turned out that he had 
shown apparently usual language derem 
ment until about one and a half years E 
age. He had vocalized, said a number 3 
words, and could comprehend language i 
up until this time. Suddenly, he ri all 
capacity for speech, and later he lost a ca 
pacity for vocalization of any kind. There 
was no discernible reason for this peculiar 
state of affairs. At first some kind of brain 
discase was suspected but after p 
medical tests and observation a pun 
cause of this condition seemed to be ruled 
out. Nevertheless, the boy failed to resume 
speaking although he seemed to 
hend speech quite well. He was referre 
a clinical psychologist for further study. 

When the writer saw this boy, at the 
age of five and one half, he was not ony 
unable to speak but was greatly retarde ey 
all of his social skills; he played by himsc 
and showed little interest in people. He 
was also given to violent emotional storms 
and temper tantrums. After extensive, Ex 
amination of the youngster and ifiterviow 
with his mother, it was finally conclude 
that the boy's condition was truly psycho- 
genic (resulted from psychological eon 
flicts). Larry had been an only child -— 
was the intense center of interest and al 
most constant attention. not only by i 
parents but also by an aunt and an uncle 
who lived in the same house, in an up- 
stairs apartment. Shortly before he Pane 
mute, the aunt and uncle had a child o 
their own. A month later, his parents ha 
a second child. Attention was thus shifted 
rapidly and overwhelmingly from Larry to 
the new children in thc houschold. The 
immense rcaction of the unwitting rejection 
caused by the behavior of the four a 
and Larry’s increasingly understanda 
jealousy of the two newcomers produce 
more frustration than he could tolerate. 
He became mute in defense, as his play 
sessions in the clinic and other types © 
clinical data amply indicated. 


The well-meaning parents were entirely 
cooperative in the clinic's plans for psy- 
chological treatment of their youngster. 
Through suggestions for guidance at home 
and intensive psychotherapy at the clinic, 
Larry’s oral language skills re-emerged, in a 
reasonably mature form, in about nine 
months. Much additional treatment and 
guidance were necessary not only for Lar- 
Ty's speech development but also for his 
total adjustment. 


This unfortunate and complicated case, 
Which has been presented very briefly 
and simply here, is intended primarily to 
dramatize the assertion made above: 
that language development is but an ex- 
Pression of the total adjustment of the 
child and in turn influences all other 
aspects of development (49). 


Emotional behavior 


It may seem strange that a term like emo- 
Hons is defined in so many ways by ex- 
Perts in child psychology that their 
Pronouncements may seem like the voices 
of Babel, yet such is the case. Everyone 
Clse seems to know what emotions are, 
but PSychologists cannot agree among 
themselves about the meaning! 


The concept of emotion. We may 
think that emotions refer to a state of 
feeling, or as it is sometimes put to a 
Stirred-up state of feeling. If this is our 
ronception we may agree to call such be- 

Avior as rage, fear, depression, and love 
motional behavior. Even such an appar- 
fntly straightforward conception imme- 

lately gets us into difficulties, however. 
In the first place, people express, say, Tage 
m quite different ways in different cul- 
tares, In one culture a person showing 
age thrashes about with his arms, gets 
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livid in the face, breathes rapidly and 
deeply, and the like, while in another 
culture a person who may feel just as en- 
raged may stand immobile, be expression- 
less, breathe normally, and show no overt 
signs of his inner feeling. This clearly in- 
dicates that emotional behavior or, more 
precisely, the expression of such behavior 
is culturally conditioned. Then we might 
say it is the inner feeling that character- 
izes the emotion—but this apparently 
neat solution to our problem leads us into 
a second difficulty. There is incontroverti- 
ble evidence that emotional behavior may 
occur without any concurrent conscious 
awareness of feeling (11). As a matter of 
fact, the feeling state may be induced 
without the overt, behavioral expression 
of that state, and the overt expression of 
emotion may occur without the fecling 
state. As illustrations, consider such ex- 
amples as the rage expressed by an actor 
without the stimulus for or the feeling 
of rage, and the stirred-up physiological 
response of an athlete—which may physi- 
ologically resemble an emotional reaction 
without the occurrence of the emotional 
fecling. 

There are other difficulties in defining 
the term emotion. Such problems as the 
following lead us into many difficulties: 
Do emotions produce disorganized be- 
havior, or are they, in fact, an expression 
of disorganized behavior? (It is quite 
clear that the so-called pleasant emotions 
do not usually show such characteristics.) 
Is it only the extreme or violent emotions 
that lead to disorganized behavior? 
(There is evidence that some violent be- 
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haviors result in more efficient rather than 
disorganized responses, as in effective 
flight under conditions of fear.) Is the 
seat of the emotions the hypothalamus? 
(Work by Masserman and others has 
demonstrated that the hypothalamus may 
reinforce and coordinate the expression of 
emotional behavior but is not necessarily 
the agent producing such behavior.) Are 
emotions learned or acquired? (As we 
shall see the answer seems to be both.) 

It is such difficulties as these that have 
led some psychologists to assume that 
emotions consist of a neural state the 
precise characteristics of which remain to 
be defined (11). In this type of concep- 
tion emotion is not defincd as a state of 
consciousness. This leads to other difficul- 
ties, chicf among which is that many of 
the behaviors commonly termed emo- 
tional would not be included in such a 
conception. Another difficulty is that if 
we cannot define precisely or measure the 
neural state, how are we to know it is 
present? 

For our purposes we shall, simply as 
a matter of definition, reserve the term 
emotion for those feclings, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, in which there is heightened ac- 
tivity of the glands, circulatory system, 
and digestive organs, but which may or 
may not be accompanied by increased 
disorganization or organization. We are 
leaving aside the question of whether the 
feelings cause the physiological reactions 
(although we believe that this is not the 
case), but are merely specifying that the 
fecling state and the physiological char- 


acteristics are part of the complex reac- 
tion we call emotion. 


The differentiation of emotional be- 
havior. It seems to us that, in the adult 
state at least, emotional behavior is in- 
deed highly complex, involving such 
concurrent phenomena as perception, 
thought, and comunication, and that it 
is very difficult to isolate the emotional 
part of the response out of the total be- 
havioral response. We are referring to the 
affective response, then, when we speak of 
the emotions—a response in which a sub- 
jective state of fecling is experienced. 

It will be seen, at once, how difficult it 
is to study the emotional behavior of in- 
fants. We cannot possibly be aware of the 
subjective state of the infant, we can only 
infer it from manifest behavior. We can 
neither rely upon the judgments of ob- 
servers as to the nature of this inner state 
(since they may impute their own mean- 
ing to the infant's expcriencc) nor ape 
the older child's or adult's recollections © 
his emotions as an infant (since these arc 
not accessible to memory so far as ae 
know). However, we can rely upon the 
judgments of the observers under certam 
conditions: if they agree, if the total sct 
of conditions in which the obscrvations 
arc made is carefully specified (such. as 
the nature of the stimulus, the condition 
of the organisms, and the like), and if 
these observations are in accord with the 
known consequences or predictions of 
the inferred emotional behavior. It is 0n 
such types of cvidencc—still fragmentary 
and tentative—that the following discus- 
sion is based. 

At the neonatal stage of development à 
variety of differential emotion-dike r€- 


sponses are present. Babies cry, smile, and 
show distress, for example. These forms 
of behavior are not necessarily emotions, 
as we have defined the term, since the 
baby is probably unaware of the feeling 
State, and since these behaviors do not 
Occur as responses to specific types of sit- 
uations. Rather, these responses are at 
first haphazard reactions to conditions of 
distress and changes in tension states 
within the child. Sherman and others 
have clearly demonstrated that the so- 
called primary emotions of love, rage, and 
fear, postulated by John B. Watson, do 
not occur in infants as unlearned and 
Specific responses to specific situations 
(57). Rather, it is best to characterize the 
first responses as those of heightened or 
decreased excitement. It is not until 
about three weeks of age that distress can 
be reliably observed to occur in response 
to an appropriately distressful situation. 
Stern has referred to the reactions of 
infants to distressful stimuli as “a dull un- 
defined foreshadowing of conscious- 
Ness . . .” and as “sense-emotional states" 
(58). He means by this that differentia- 
tion of sensory and emotional elements 
has not yet developed. Moreover, infants 
“ary greatly, probably on a constitutional 
asis, and more specifically in terms of 
Cir original autonomic activity level, in 
the Ways in which they respond to dis- 
tressful stimuli. In one study, it was 
Shown that only two out of 85 babies 
Who were dropped a distance of two fect 
Fesponded with distressful or startle re- 

actions, 
"hs have pointed out previously how 
sive and dependent the infant is and 
kis much he needs immediate and con- 
nt gratification of his basic needs for 
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food, warmth, and affection. It is likely 
that these first distressful reactions are 
greatly increased when early conditions 
of rearing do not meet such criteria. In 
such cases the distress reactions soon de- 
velop into other unpleasant and emer- 
gency-type emotional responses, in which 
it should be emphasized the whole or- 
ganism is involved—the visceral and skele- 
tal system, in particular—and the pleasant 
emotions develop, if at all, in retarded 
fashion. As we have seen, general growth 
is retarded and, in extreme cases, death 
may result. This type of maldevelopment 
has emphasized the emergency nature of 
early emotional reactions. 

Emotional development proceeds by 
the gradual differentiation of more spe- 
cific emotional reactions out of earlier, 
less well defined emotional behavior. 
Thus distress is differentiated out of ex- 
citement, and subsequently anger, dis- 
gust, fear, and jealousy are progressively 
differentiated. On the positive side of the 
emotional ledger the following sequence 
of emotional differentiation appears to 
be the rule: delight, elation and affection, 
and joy. Figure 9 (page 122) presents a 
schematic summary of these types of 
emotional development. 

At the same time that new emotions 
are gradually making their appearance, 
the response characteristics of the emo- 
tions already present become more 
sharply delineated. For example, patterns 
of anger, which are at first crude and 
sometimes difficult to distinguish from 
distress, become more distinct (i.e. more 
efficient), are more clearly directed out- 
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Figure 9. The differentiation of emotional reactions. 
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wardly, and come in response to more 
and more well-defined situations. Simi- 
larly, crying, which occurs quite fre- 
quently at first (estimated at about 15 
per cent of the time by Bayley), and 
which appears to occur in response to in- 
ternal stimuli, gradually decreases in 
frequency, and begins to occur more spe- 
cifically in response to external agents 
(59). Thus, patterns of emotional be- 
havior become more specific and better 
delineated. 

According to Horney, the infant learns 
to adopt characteristic modes of emo- 
tional response involving approach, at- 
tack, or withdrawal (60). Gradually more 
Specific methods of behavior within cach 
of these three modes are developed. The 
development of the kinds and character- 
istics of emotional response patterns is 
Steatly influenced by the conditions of 
the infant’s life, that is, they are learned. 

hey have an adjustive function in that 
they are attempts to mcet conditions of 
tustration and gratification. 

f In the beginning, the visceral reaction 
18 quite similar in all kinds of emotional 
responses, Later on these reactions differ 
the various emotional conditions, and 
the emotion may be expressed predomi- 
nantly at the visceral level or it may be 
channelled predominately through either 
9r both motor or sensory responses in- 
stead. Still later, possibly somewhere 
around six years of age or possibly carlier, 
Cognitive processes, and particularly 
thinking, play a prominent part in their 
atence upon the nature and content of 

E emotional behavior. 

i t appears likely that the general se- 
Arenie in the differentiation of emotional 

actions depends upon maturational fac- 
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tors. One of the convincing types of 
evidence for this assertion is that supplied 
by Dennis, who found that even children 
rcared in social isolation during the pe- 
riod of infancy showed the same kinds 
of emotional responses as others reared 
under normal conditions (61). This is not 
to say, however, that the intensity or the 
content or the relative proportion of vari- 
ous emotional responses is similar under 
varied conditions of rcaring. On the con- 
trary, specific conditions of learning 
greatly influence these factors. It is pos- 
sible to induce fear reactions to rats, 
which are not feared by infants without 
specific learning of such fears, by intro- 
ducing a loud sound cach time the rat is 
presented to the infant (62). Subse- 
quently, under such conditions, infants 
learn to fcar rats. 

We have seen, in Figure 9, that emo- 
tions may be divided into two main cate- 
gorics—the pleasant and the unpleasant. 
The pleasant emotions, which emerge 
from a condition termed nonstress by 
some psychologists, and termed love or 
affection by others, facilitate growth and 
learning and assist in the overall process 
of emotional maturation. When the in- 
fant generally finds his basic necds grati- 
fied and when he learns to anticipate, 
consistently, that such gratification will 
be the case, he also learns to feel secure, 
happy, and effective. He is also better able 
to tolerate temporary frustration and re- 
sulting tension. Further, even his physical 
development proceeds more effectively. 
Under such conditions the child learns to 
love himself appropriately and to love 
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others as well. Gradually, his positive 
emotional feelings are extended to many 
other persons, animals, and objects. The 
quality of his affection also changes and 
with it the specific forms of affectional 
expression, leading to elation, joy, and a 
sense of well-being. They also become 
more and more differentiated and more 
and more enriched. In a very literal sense, 
the child has to learn how to enjoy most 
situations in life (63). 

The unpleasant emotions, starting with 
distress, have been studied more exten- 
sively under experimental conditions 
than have the pleasant emotions, since 
they are easier to provoke and since their 
effects are more teadily observable. Hebb 
maintains that fear, which emerges from 
excitement, results from three classes of 
events (11). One cause of fear is conflict 
produced by inability to discharge drives 
due to internal or external factors. A sec- 
ond cause is sensory deprivation which 
may be due to sensory defects or exter- 
nally imposed sensory deprivation. A 
third cause is that of constitutional dis- 
turbances (arising out of original consti- 
tutional state or maturational disturb- 
ances). Although the latter two categories 
are important, the psychoanalytic view is 
that the first category is far more signifi- 
cant in most cases. Fear arises out of the 
gencral conditions of anxicty that we 
have discussed previously. Anxiety, due 
to loss of support of a loved one (espe- 
cially when the infant is so totally de- 
pendent upon its mother), and due to 
castration situations (in which physical 
damage is perceived as tantamount to 


catastrophe or annihilation), underlies 
the later fear reactions in which anxiety 
is attached to or attributed to external 
objects or events. It should be empha- 
sized that these external objects are not 
the essential cause of the fear reaction; 
the primary factor is inability to gratify 
internal needs or drives. That is why, as 
Jersild puts its, “. . . one cannot account 
for them [the fears] by analyzing the 
properties of the external stimulus" (63). 
An illustration of this principle is that 
children are far less likely to become 
afraid or cven to be startled when they are 
held securely by someone whom they love 
and in whom ‘they have confidence. Al 
though it is truc that some stimuli can 
arouse fear reactions more casily than 
others, it is not the nature of the stimuli, 
per se, that is responsible for the fear but 
the inner state of the individual and the 
subjective meaning of the stimuli to him. 
Most fears during the first year of life 
arc "produced" by unfamiliar situations 
or cvents—those which the infant is un- 
able to anticipate and which have thc im- 
pact of loss of support (i.c. separation 
anxiety). That is why sudden loud noises, 
sudden movements, and sudden pain lead 
to fear reactions. During the second year 
of life the range of fear reactions nor 
mally increases (the infant attributes to 
more and different external objects the 
sources of his fears—so that he may more 
readily be able to cope with them ng 
than the unperceptible inner drives © 
which he is less aware and which he has 
not learned to control). The infant learns 
to fear more animals, more people, dark- 
ness, and the sensation of falling. An €S- 
sential difference between such normal 
fear reactions and abnormal fear reactions 


A developmental examination of a preschool 
child, showing a one-way vision screen 
arrangement. (Gesell) 


is that the former are less intense. They 
are also more transitory and more malle- 
able. Such fears are often unconditioned 
(unlearned) if they are subsequently ex- 
Perienced in the company of a loved 
person, 


Experimental studies of emotions. Onc 
of the emotional responses that has re- 
CCived extensive experimental study is 
anger. Two main sources of data on this 
topic are Goodenough's systematic study 
Of causes of anger in young children as re- 
Ported by their parents (64) and Dollard 
and his Colleagues’ extensive experimental 
Studies of a wide variety of subjects (65). 

nger is differentiated out of distress, 
Probably as the first outwardly directed 
"sponse to internal or external condi- 
tions of frustration. It is, however, a mat- 
ter of definition to decide just what to 
call anger. Shortly after birth, such re- 
Sponses gs thrashing about and striking 
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might be considered expressions of anger, 
although at this time these responses are 
poorly coordinated and no external object 
is the focus of their expression. Even cry- 
ing, screaming, and the like may be part 
of the pattern of behavior that means 
anger. It has not yet been determined 
what the essential manifestations of an- 
ger are. The anger response, in contrast to 
that of fear, is a movement toward an 
external object as a means of removing 
the external source of the frustration, 
whereas fear is an attempt at avoidance 
or a movement away from the object. 
However, it will be readily apparent that 
many responses that we call anger do not 
show much of this aggressive quality, but 
are rather a violent expression of distress 
or rage, even in adulthood. Hence, the 
term aggression is now more commonly 
employed to connote outwardly directed 
and focused expressions of anger, and 
the term hostility is more precisely re- 
stricted to connote the impulse that 
underlies any expression of anger. 
Recognizable and reliably observable 
manifestations of anger usually emerge 
shortly after three months of age. As the 
individual matures the patterns of re- 
sponse in anger become more varied and 
more specific, so that we refer to such 
phenomena as bullying, prejudice, sar- 
casm, and the like to describe the specific 
pattern of bchavior more accurately. The 
early manifestations of anger are un- 
learned responses to thwarting or frustra- 
tion. As these responses relieve tension, 
and as they become reinforced or re- 
warded by social acceptance of the be- 
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havior, they are repeated; they have 
gained secondary values in the process 
even when they have not relieved entirely 
the original source of the frustration. 
This original source, we repeat, is frustra- 
tion of basic drives so that the anger re- 
response may be conceptualized as a 
substitute expression of the discharge of 
such blocked drives. In carly infancy, 
many frustrations arise as the child is 
given routine care. (Goodenough reports 
that about one-fourth of all anger re- 
sponses are reactions to such problems 
during this period.) Another common 
“cause” of anger (again, according to 
Goodenough) is minor physical discom- 
fort. On the other hand, physical restraint 
accounted for only six per cent of anger 
responses during the first year. During 
the second year anger responses occurred 
frequently in connection with training 
procedures (see our discussion of the anal 
stages, in this chapter), and as a result 
of various types of conflict with authority 
in areas other than training. During this 
period frustration in other social relation- 
ships also led to anger. In all of these 
situations the child is frustrated not by 
the external object or person but by in- 
ability to express his internal drives. 
When aggression develops, as an attempt 
to do "injury to an organism," a great 
deal of learning of anger responses has 
already occurred. It is then that we may 
say, according to Dollard and Miller, 
that aggression occurs because “. . . the 
child discovers that he can secure compli- 
ance with his wishes" (65). Aggression 
is thus a social response to social condi- 


tions in which "habits motivated by a 
drive" are blocked by an individual or 
by a physical obstacle. The expression of 
anger is modified in many ways and tho 
external precipitants of anger arc modi- 
fied by specific cultural conditions in the 
individual's life. In some cultures, overt 
expressions of anger are frowned upon 
and the individual has to learn to inhibit 
such responses and substitute other more 
acceptable responses. If, nevertheless, an- 
ger is being evoked and cannot be chan- 
neled outwardly the individual may 
become excessively rigid or he may de- 
velop a psychosomatic reaction such as 
ulcers, depending upon many other phys- 
ical or psychological factors within him- 
self and in his culture. 

Goodenough was able to show that i 
quent anger responses were associate 
with frequent illness, sleep difficulties, 
constipation, excessive fatigue, and the 
like. Such unfortunate outcomes of ange 
patterns may nevertheless provide sec 
ondary rewards for the child in that he 
becomes an object of more attention and 
concern. In other circumstances, the 
child’s expressed anger patterns may be 
reinforced because they so distress his 
parents and others that they gain the 
ends he desires. Experimental and clin- 
ical evidence suggests that it is best to 
help the child avoid undue or too be 
quent anger responses and not to d 
ward" them unwittingly by succumbing 
to the child’s demands, Prevention is the 
best policy! This can be achieved by help- 
ing to remove or reduce unnecessary 
sources of frustration. Correction is help- 
ful, when prevention fails, through diver- 
sion of interest, assistance in dealing with 
frustration, offering substitute satisfac- 


tions when frustration seems imminent, 
and finally ignoring the anger as much as 
possible. In all of this, during infancy it 
is the personalities of the parents that 
are most important. The emotionally 
Secure parent does not unnecessarily in- 
crease the child's frustration nor over- 
respond to the child's anger when it does 
occur. The parent does not need guide 
books to learn to respond calmly and to 
deal objectively with the child's anger or 
its source. 

In closing this introductory treatment 
of the development of emotional be- 
havior in infancy we should like to em- 
Phasize the interrelationship of the vari- 
ous emotional patterns which, as a matter 
of convenience, we have been discussing 
Separately, Anger may occur in associa- 
tion with fear, and both of these may 
Occur in association with love, for ex- 
ample, Patterns of emotional response are 
likely to be complexly interrelated not 
Only with each other but with many 
Other aspects of the child's total func- 
tioning. Emotions influence drives and 
become drives themselves. Emotions in- 
"ence thinking and communication and 
are in turn influenced by them. It is 
always a whole child who is reacting, with 
nts body and through his habitual per- 
Sonality modes, and never an emotion or 
‘ee or a thought that is behav- 

as an abstraction. 


Social-adaptive behavior 

s have now scen how the passive, help- 
> dependent newborn child has ma- 

x Physically, how he has gradually 

ore, to perceive himself and the world 

com accurately, how he has learned to 
municate, and how he has learned to 
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express his feelings. We have also con- 
ceptualized in terms of personality theory 
how this series of processes was motivated 
by basic needs and how it was either fa- 
cilitated or hindered by disturbances in 
the interactive phenomena of the child, 
his parents, and their culture. Now we 
can examine the resultants of the inte- 
grated behavior of the infant as it is ex- 
pressed in his social-adaptive relations— 
relations that involve awareness of his 
own growing and changing needs and 
adaptation to the social realities of his 
cultural milieu. 

By the time the individual has arrived 
at the terminal phase of infancy he has 
become something of a true social crea- 
ture. He has learned to delay, integrate 
and modify his own needs in terms of 
the physical realities of the world and 
the wishes and needs of a few others 
who live in it in very close proximity to 
himself. Social adaptation requires all 
of this and it implies some degree of 
reciprocity in interpersonal relations. It 
is a give-and-take affair in which the sc- 
cure individual relinquishes something 
of his own need gratification in order to 
obtain the gratification of others and so 
eventually receive even more self-gratifi- 
cation in return. It is never without frus- 
trations, but in a healthy child the 
process of social adaptation is a relatively 
smooth one which results in feclings of 
security and in adequacy in managing 
life's daily demands. 

One can say that true social adaptation 
does not begin until the infant has be- 
gun to distinguish the “not me" from the 
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me." A few weeks after birth the infant 
begins to respond differently to animate 
objects than to inanimate objects. Prob- 
ably the movement of people plays a 
role in this development, and certainly 
the fact that people, and especially his 
mother, can gratify his needs is highly 
significant. By the third weck of age "the 


infant usually begins to attend to human 
voices, but it is not until near the mid- 
dle of the first year that he can respond 
to them with any degree of consistency. 
He responds differently to a familiar 
voice than to an unfamiliar one, to a 
pleasant voice than to an unpleasant onc, 
and so on. When he has begun to cry he 
often stops immediately when he secs 
his mother or hcars her voice. (In thosc 
homes where the father is familiar to thc 


Social-adaptive behavior as manifest at the end of infancy. (Merrill Palmer) 


baby, plays with him, and helps to gratify 
his needs the same kind of positive re- 
sponses may be made to the father at 
only a slightly later age than to the 
mother.) By the middle of the first year 
the baby has learned to differentiate 
Strangers from nonstrangers and usually 
responds in a fcarful manner to them. 
Before this time the baby has made known 
his demands for social stimulation. Ob- 
Servational data supplied by Gesell and 
others indicate that if he has had a 
pleasant relationship with his mother 
and others, he insists upon people pay- 
Ing attention to him, playing with him, 
coddling him, and the like—and does so 
more often in the afternoon and early 
evening (8). 
_ By the middle of the first year, too, the 
infant has learned to use crying as a spe- 
cific means of obtaining gratification of 
his needs, Formerly he was more likely 
to cry when distressed, and did so on 
Occasions when restricted, when hungry, 
When cold, or when in pain. Now, he 
has learned that crying brings mother 
and play, attention or coddling and coo- 
ng. He has learned to demand these 
Satifications from her—and he does not 
Cty as often only because of physical dis- 
tress. If the mother-child relationship is 
à Satisfactory one he gradually learns to 
"SC other, and usually more favorable, 
rie of gaining attention and gives up 
ind as the sole means of gaining his 
en It is only when crying is unneces- 
fee Tewarded—as when the mother is 
i y anxious or guilty about it, and so 
Sponds emotionally or perhaps too fre- 
Ea to it—that it persists as the ma- 
Y technique of social communication. 
Similarly, the infant is likely to learn 
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not to fear most strangers if his basic 
needs have been met, if he is gradually 
exposed to a few strangers without un- 
due excitement or unpleasant frustra- 
tions, and if he has found that strangers 
can contribute to his "fun." For by one 
year of age, most secure babies like to 
play, glory in getting attention, and have 
learned to enjoy the play pen, mother, 
father, and a few people who are not a 
regular part of the family picture. 
During this first year the infant has 
learned to enjoy mealtime as a pleasant 
social event as well as a means of satis- 
fying hunger needs. The conditions that 
give rise to this kind of reaction as the 
usual pattern (probably never as the only 
pattern) include a relaxed and secure re- 
lationship with mother, regular patterns 
of feeding experiences, and the associa- 
tion of happy moods of the mother with 
these feeding experiences. Self-demand 
feeding schedules appear most effective 
in such a program, but in any case regu- 
larity in patterns of feeding is essential 
if trauma is not to be associated with 
feeding experiences. Although it is pos- 
sible to shift feeding schedules abruptly, 
clinical and experimental evidence in- 
dicates that such abrupt changes produce 
restless behavior, hyperactivity, and other 
manifestations of emotional upset (66). 
There are now many experimental 
studies that support the Freudian thesis 
that appropriate gratification of the 
child's oral and affectional needs during 
these early periods results in better gen- 
eral adjustment; the few that do not sup- 
port the thesis may indicate the great 
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care that is necessary to study the whole 
pattern of need gratification rather than 
any specific aspect of it in isolation. One 
of the most convincing studies which 
shows the effectiveness of the total pat- 
tern of selfdemand feeding on subse- 
quent total patterns of good adjustment 
is that of Holway (67). In this study, 
Holway evaluated the adjustment of the 
subjects (three- to five-year-old boys and 
girls) by observing their patterns of play 


in a doll-play situation, onc in which the 
children were allowed to play frecly with 
miniature toys representative of pcople 
and objects of the home. Remarkably 
high correlations (of the order of .80) 
were found between ratings on the na- 
ture of early feeding experiences and on 
ratings of general adjustment. f 
Toward the end of the first year chil- 
dren have learned to play with their own 
mirror images and with adults who have 
taken care of them. They love all sorts 
of games such as peek-a-boo and patty- 
cake. However, they have not yet learned 


Development of a sense of self-identity begins in childhood. (Merrill Palmer) 


to play with other children. Usually, 
babies who are placed in the same crib 
pay little attention to each other and do 
not make any attempts to play with each 
other. However, very shortly after this 
age period infants do begin to make ad- 
vances toward other infants, so that by 
the end of the first year or during the 
carly part of the second year infants try 
to attract cach others attention, touch 
cach other, pull things away, and com- 
municate in infantile specch (56). Buh- 
ler, who has made extensive studies of 
infants, notes that there are marked in- 
dividual differences among children in 
their patterns of social interaction. She 
classifies children between the ages of 
six to cighteen months into three major 
social categories: the socially independ- 
ent child, who is aware of the other 
child’s presence, reacts to him, yet can 
carry on independent activity of his own; 
the socially dependent child, who reacts 
to the other child but is more or less 
completely dependent upon him, being 
inhibited or stimulated almost entirely 
on the basis of the other infant’s be- 
havior; and the socially blind child, who 
appears to be unaware of the presence 
of the other infant and is not reactive 
to him (68). Neither the cause nor the 
Persistence of these patterns of behavior 
is known, We may suspect that each 
category of social behavior develops out 
of the specific pattern of prior experience 
of the child and that the last category 
consists of children who are fearful and 
overly cautious in all interpersonal re- 
lations or who have had very limited per- 
Sonal contact with people, whereas the 
first category develops out of wholesome, 
satisfying, and effective interpersonal Te- 
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lations with the mother and perhaps 
other members of the family. 

Social imitation probably plays an in- 
creasingly greater role in the social adap- 
tation of children after the first year. The 
infant now makes conscious efforts to 
imitate the mother. For example, when 
a child is afraid, the presence of a mother 
in a joyful mood is likely to dispel the 
child's fear and turn the reaction into a 
pleasurable one. Experiences such as 
these supplement the previous, more un- 
conscious, interiorization of the mother's 
attitudes, moods, and prohibitions and 
serve to assist the child in better reality- 
testing, and in developing comfortable 
and secure models of behavior and later 
becoming able to adapt socially in his 
own unique way to the demands of vari- 
ous life situations. Such experiences tend 
to lead to greater adaptability and spon- 
taneity in contrast to experiences in 
which frustrations and severe prohibi- 
tions administered in tense and angry 
moods lead to excessive conformity, 
rigidity, and undue anxicty. Thus, social 
imitation is likely to be most effective 
in leading to favorable personality traits 
when it has been preceded by secure and 
successful interiorization of the mother's 
personality traits during the period of 
earlier unconscious learning (69). 

During the first part of the second 
year the child’s interests in his social en- 
vironment expand rapidly. He seems to 
lose the shyness he formerly showed and 
begins to explore everything he can. As 
Gesell puts it, “he gets into everything.” 
He loves to watch and play with animals 
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and tries to imitate their behavior and 
even their "speech." He tries to imitate 
the activities of adults, sometimes trying 
to "smoke," other times trying to use his 
breath to blow out match flames or to 
imitate coughing, and even mimicking 
facial expressions. He learns many skills 
in the process of observing and imitating 
animals and people. During the middle 
and later parts of the second vcar, as 
his motor and, more specifically, his lo- 
comotor abilities develop, he likes to 
move or "run" about, dumping things, 
taking things out of containers, grabbing 
things which he docs not easily rclin- 
quish, and the like. This is likely to be 
a very trying time for mother since the 
infant is unaware of the dangers of his 
wild adventures into life space and since 
he resents restrictions. Social adaptation 
consists, in part, in firmly but gently ap- 
plying restrictions, sometimes using 
diversion to accomplish this end, some- 
times preventing the activity by provid- 
ing for other activities ahead of time, and 
at other times using good humor, play- 
ful attitudes, and persuasion to restrict 
or terminate an undesirable bit of behav- 
ior of the infant. For along with the in- 
fant’s "demandingness" there is also more 
responsiveness. He even enjoys the limits 
and safety of prohibitions if he has a 
secure anchorage in his relationships and 
he has not been subjected to strenuous 
“tugs of war” with his mother in con- 
tests over who is more powerful. By the 
end of the second year he has become a 
generally cooperative individual whose 
occasional flare-ups and transgressions 


can be largely overlooked. He delights in 
assisting with the chores around the 
house, he delights in company, and he 
also delights in demanding his nap when 
he gets fatigued. He has truly become a 
unique individual and, at the same time, 
a gencrally cooperative and adaptive 
one (8). 


BEGINNINGS OF 
THE SELF-SYSTEM 


Every individual has a psychological 
identity (and in some cases several 
identities) by means of which he cx- 
periences himself as “me.” This identity 
consists of the integrated self-picture 
that onc has of one’s self or one’s nature. 
It does not matter, from the viewpoint 
which we are discussing, whether this 
sclf-picture is accurate or distorted; ™ 
cither case we act as if we believe in our 
own self-picture. We may think of pu 
selves as bright or stupid, quick or slow, 
even-tempered or irritable, vivacious or 
depressed, witty or humorless, assured or 
lacking in confidence, and the like. In 
addition to having this  self-picture 9 
one's psychological attributes, we also m 
clude in this identity our perception 9 
our physical attributes—which, agam 
may have great or little correspondence 
with the facts of the case. The adult may 
believe that his perception of his self- 
picture is based quite accurately upon 
his actual behavior or performance ™ 
various life situations, whereas this pet 
ception is based, in the first REN 
upon the ways in which others hav 
appraised and reacted to him. That "à 
our sense of identity is formed, as Sul- 
livan puts it, out of the “reflected ap% 


praisals" of the self by others (70). It 
is only after we have formed this pre- 
liminary sense of self out of such ap- 
praisals that we can later learn to evalu- 
ate ourselves accurately on the basis of 
what we actually do. Those of us who 
have not matured to this level are still 
too dependent upon the appraisals of 
others or are unable to form our own 
accurate judgments of our qualities based 
upon our actual behavior. 

We noted above that an individual 
may act as if he had several identities. 
The well-known classic of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde illustrates what may happen 
in certain cases of psychopathology. 
There are so-called cases of split person- 
ality or multiple personality in which the 
individual may show the presence of 
two or more separate and independently 
Operating identities within the person- 
ality. In all of these cases the individual 
failed to achieve a well integrated picture 
of the self—that is, a well integrated 
identity—or having once achieved it 
failed to maintain it in the face of sevcre 
Stress or trauma. All of us are familiar 
With instances in which this has hap- 
pened to others: during war conditions, 
during severe emotional crisis, during 
acute and intense physical illness. Under 
Such circumstances, a "split" may occur 
and the individual may have amnesia of 
(or be unable to remember) what his 
Other self did during the period of crisis. 
Such instances point up the importance 
of a well integrated identity. 

We should also point out that even 
the well integrated adult, with a well 
developed sense of self, will show some 
Variation in this sense of self or identity 
With variation in mood or activity. Thus, 
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during periods of moodiness or mild de- 
pression we tend to underevaluate our- 
selves (that is, our abilities or traits), 
while during periods of well-being we 
may do the opposite, thinking of our- 
selves more favorably, Other factors may 
also influence the self-picture momen- 
tarily. These normal variations cluster 
around our usual or average concept of 
ourselves and thus indicate how different 
such variation is from that of the person 
suffering from some form of psycho- 
pathology or reacting to some severe 
crisis. 
Our present purpose, in this section, 1s 
to examine the process by which the 
sense of self develops in infancy. We 
wish to consider how a good or a bad 
sclf-picture is formed early in life. For 
once the characteristics of the self-system 
have become formed they tend to per 
sist unless modified by later, usually dras- 
tic or very intense, experiences. Once 
having formed, they tend to influence 
how we feel and what we do to a con- 
siderable extent. 

We can only speculate about what the 
neonate experiences of himself and can 
surmise that all he can experience, in the 
beginning, is a “great buzzing confusion.” 
We have learned that until the nervous 
system has matured more completely and 
until the sensory processes have become 
established, little self-perception or per- 
ception of others is possible. Probably, 
the young infant soon learns, however, 
to know when he feels distressed and 
when he does not feel distressed. A little 
later he may also be able to experience 
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pleasurable states. All of this cer- 
tainly occurs before he is able to distin- 
guish the source of his feelings—whether 
they come from outside or inside of him- 
self. A well-cared-for, comfortable, se- 
cure baby soon begins to experience him- 
self as in a pleasant state most of the 
time. Thus, the diffuse, amorphous base 
of the sense of self, in such instances, 
has pleasurable connotations. As his 
basic needs (and especially his oral 
needs) are gratified consistently, and he 
begins to distinguish the “not-me” from 
the "me," he also matures in his sclf- 
picture to the point at which he has 
learned to "trust" his world, i.e., his 
mother. In fact we can say with some 
justification that the infant feels “good” 
(even though he docs not have any no- 
tion of the meaning of this concept), for 
he does feel good at a physiological level 
—homeostasis is relatively casy to main- 
tain. Shortly, he begins to react still more 
specifically to the sensitivity and con- 
siderateness of his mother, by internal- 
izing her good behavior in meeting his 
needs, as his own capacity for meeting 
his own needs. It is in this sense that we 
can say that the infant introjects the 
image of his good mother and thus 
identifies with her. 

If the conditions of mothering are fa- 
vorable, then, the foundations for a sense 
of trust in oneself as well as in the world 
are well established, and, as we have 
seen in previous sections, the infant 
tends to develop physically and psycho- 
logically in a sound manner. We can 
rephrase this statement in what the so- 


cial scientist calls operational terms by 
sayıng that through the consistency in a 
pattern of good mothering the infant 
learns to anticipate that his needs will 
be gratified. The infant knows what to 
expect of himself because he has learned 
what to expect of his environment. 
Even the best of mothers will somc- 
times frustrate her infant, wittingly or 
unwittingly. When this happens the 
foundations of self-trust in the infant are 
not shattered; they are only shattered 
when such foundations have never de- 
veloped adequately or when conditions 
of frustration are extreme. On the con- 
trary, such frustrations help the infant 
to learn to discriminate between gratifi- 
cation and nongratification ever more 
clearly and, since they are followed bi 
gratification within a reasonable timc— 
under favorable conditions—he learns i 
entertain an optimistic attitude towarc 
himself and his environment. . 
It is during the second year of the m- 
fant's life, particularly, that frustrations 
come to have a different cffect upon the 
emerging identity of the child. During 
the period of toilct-training, anal pleas 
ures are necessarily interfered with by the 
mother, who prompts the youngster a 
learn to control his urination and der 
ecation. Since the infant is now a 
to clearly differentiate his mother's aed 
trations from his own impulses, since u 
other words his mother is perceived 2$ 
the source of the frustration, she is id 
more clearly perceived as “bad.” In. o 
tions involving a good relationship ? , 
tween mother and child, the bad mother 
is introjected (her prohibitions are We 
ternalized) so that the child may feel s 
has some control over the source of t^ 


frustration, He then acts as she would 
like to have him act. At this time, the 
infant has thus internalized two images 
of himself (or of his mother): the 
good” image which “lets me do as I 
wish" and the “bad” image which “pro- 
hibits me from doing as I wish." As we 
have pointed out earlier, this conflict is 
resolved readily when the relationship 
between mother and child is good, when 
toilet-training is not instituted too carly 
Or too rapidly, and as the infant learns 
to Satisfy both his mother and himself 
by gaining mastery over his sphincter 
reflexes, In the process he has gained a 
Certain degree of what Erikson has called 
autonomy (71). He has begun to feel 
realistically that he has some degree of 
Mastery and that he can function in- 
dependently, 

The consequences of the total process 
that we have been sketching, from birth 
ach the end of infancy, include, un- 
& avorable conditions: a sense of con- 
i rn in the self, a sense of confidence 
de 1€ world, a realistic sense of some 
abiit, of autonomy or independence, an 
withé, to entertain two separate notions 

m the self (some part good and 
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some part bad) without any split in the 
self-system, an ability to entertain gen- 
erally positive attitudes toward mother 
while simultancously entertaining some 
negative attitudes (without excessive 
ambivalence). These are tremendous as- 
sets as a base for further growth and de- 
velopment. They are the culmination of 
a happy infancy in which the reflected 
appraisals of a mother (and father) who 
is herself happy with her youngster lead 
to a beginning identity that is at once 
secure and confident, and that is rela- 
tively well integrated for that stage of 
development. 

It has not been our purpose to sketch 
all of the possible unfavorable consc- 
quences in the sense of self and in con- 
sequent behavior when conditions of 
mothering and reflected appraisals are 
unfavorable. Some of these have been 
noted in previous sections of this chapter. 
However, a full analysis of such condi- 
tions must be left to books that have as 
their focus psychopathology in children. 
(See, for example, 2 and 30.) 
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The early 


formative period 


Ar ABOUT THE AGE of two years the child emerges from 
the period of infancy and is ready to begin an active, and 
sometimes hectic (especially for the mother), exploration 
of his world. He has reached the stage of the toddler. Vor 
the next year or so he continues to learn how to live as a 
social human being and how to conform as well as how to 
resist conforming to the wishes of his elders and others. 
The problems and skills of the anal phase of development, 
which we discussed in the previous chapter, are still cen- 
tral features of this year or so of development. However, 
this period is different from the carlier one in two Im 
portant respects: (a) the child begins to interact with 
many new people (more contact with his father is estab- 
lished, interest and play with siblings or with playmates of 
his own age group becomes important, relatives become 
more important in the life of the youngster); (b) the 
child gains considerable mastery in bodily skills ( particu- 
larly in locomotion) which enables him to increase his 
sense of autonomy. Because these two scts of experiences 
are so important to the ways in which the child develops, 
we shall discuss them in a separate chapter, and leave for 
the next chapter development through the preschool years: 

We shall begin by discussing the nature of the child's 
interpersonal relationships since these experiences tend to 
influence the rest of his development. We shall then dis- 
cuss growth in motor skills, emphasizing thc farther 
development of locomotion which is of paramount 10 
portance. Finally we shall examine the nature of language 
development and sce what consequences this has for the 
overall development of the child. 


EMERGENCE OF 
INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR 


We noted in the previous chapter that 
bladder and bowel training ought to wait 
upon the physical and physiological mat- 
uration of the infant. During the third 
year, that is from two to three years, the 
patterns of control usually become fairly 
well established. Full control and regu- 
larity develop first for bowel functions. 
Bladder control usually takes at least an- 
other year. During this year, the child’s 
Interests gradually widen to include ad- 
ventures with father as well as mother, 
play and rivalry with siblings, and some 
degree of activity with other children 
outside the home (or in a nursery school, 
if the child attends onc). 


Relations with parents 
and other adults 


Although the father may have been in- 
volved in the care of the infant, it is the 
mother who has had the role of maintain- 
ing an intense relationship with the in- 
fant and the responsibility for his care. 
She still continues these roles during the 
third ycar of the child's life but the na- 
ture of her relationships with the child 
changes and father becomes increasingly 
Important to the child. 

Let us look at the pattern of child- 
mother interactions first. During the day 
and carly evening hours the mother cares 
for her youngster, watches over his physi- 
gal Well-being, feeds him, and plays with 
him, 1 ‘caching him to cat as well as teach- 
mg him to learn bowel control assume 
Major proportions. Feeding becomes a 
matter of serious concern to most 
Mothers because the child is given to es- 
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tremes: he develops food fads and may 
insist that the food always be served in 
exactly the same manner; just as abruptly 
he refuses food that he formerly relished 
greatly; he seems to eat well on some days 
and then refuses all or most foods on 
other days. He appears to be obstinate, 
willful, and obdurate and coaxing seems 
to be of little avail. It is well to remem- 
ber, first, that this is the typical pattern 
of feeding for normal children (and that 
it will run its course within about a year 
if no great issue is made of it). Lest the 
mother be unduly concerned about this 
apparently inexplicable behavior of her 
child, she might also like to know that 
children who are permitted to eat what- 
ever they wish and whenever they wish 
(assuming no physical disease is present) 
will eat sufficiently over a period of time 
and will obtain a well balanced food in- 
take, even without guidance (7). More- 
over, this apparently inexplicable behav- 
ior does occur for good, if not easily 
understandable, reasons. This is a period 
in the child’s life when he is exploring 
his limits and his controls. He varies in 
behavior because his internal control 
mechanisms (even his neurological mech- 
anisms) are in imbalance. He is unable to 
choose in a consistent way because he is 
trying to please others and is simultane- 
ously attempting to please himself. He 
therefore tends to go to extremes in his 
behavior—and his eating behavior dis- 
plays these extremes to a pronounced 
degree. If the mother feels inadequate in 
dealing with the problems that arise, the 
trials of this period may add greatly not 
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onlv to her own feelings of inadequacy 
but also to her child's feeding difficulties 
and consequent personality problems. If 
her own guilt or ambivalence about her 
child causes her to be too persistent in 
trying to get the child to cat just what he 
is given when he is given it, or too con- 
cerned about this "apparent" evidence in 
her child's behavior of her own neglect of 
his needs, she will be more likely to make 
feeding time a real battle of wills and so 
fixate or reinforce the very responses that 
she is trying to eliminate. 

It should be clear, then, that the child 
is not necessarily obstinate when he re- 
fuscs to eat or shows variable reactions at 
fceding time. He may learn that this nor- 
mal, maturationally appropriate behavior 
on his part docs upset his mother unduly 
and he may thus learn to use it for pur- 
poses of gaining control or attention. Tak- 
ing the problem in stride, offering varied 
meals, gaining the child's good will by 
humor and play, helping the child to as- 
sist in selecting the foods he likes and 
helping him to feed himself—these and 
similar procedures may help to minimize 
the difficulties of this transitional period. 
Having a regular pattern of times for 
meals, and permitting snacks between 
meals when these are desired by the child, 
may also help (2). On the other hand, ex- 
cessive rigidity and demandingness on the 
mother's part and emotionally distressing 
reactions by her are likely to aggravate the 
problems. 

The discussion above should also help 
to point up the phenomena of introjec- 
tion discussed in Chapter 4. All through 


the period of training in feeding, despite 
the outbreak of apparent (more than truc 
or voluntary) negativism, the child is ac- 
tually learning to do what his mother 
wishes. His active rebellion should be re- 
garded as a phasc of his reality-testing 50 
that he does not simply become a rubber 
stamp or mirror image of his mother. As 
he varies his behavioral responses, he is 
also testing out his own uniqueness—his 
difference from his mother. Under nor 
mal circumstances hc will introject 
enough of his mother’s wishes and be- 
havior, but he needs to learn also to be a 
unique person, one who is at least a little 
different from his mother. We shall re- 
turn to a consideration of this aspect of 
development, which involves superego 
problems, when we next discuss the pat- 
tern of child-mother interactions in toilet- 
training. 

Toilet-training, as we have learned, ust 
ally begins well before the start of the 
third year of the child’s life. Bowel con- 
trol is usually well established during this 
period, whereas bladder control takes 
some additional time. There are two prin 
cipal reasons for this—both maturationa 
in character. One of these is that the 
sphincter response in eliminating urine 1 
reflexive and takes a longer period to 1 
hibit than to learn to defecate, which 
requires the simpler, voluntary and active 
act of expelling. The other is that it 15 
more difficult for the child to perceive his 
readiness to urinate; he first learns that 
he has wet and only later learns that he 
is about ready to wet. We shall centet 
our attention mainly on bowel control, 7 
which the mother’s training of the yone 
ster is an important supplement to i 
child's normal maturation in this respect 


The child needs only a little prompting 
to learn to defecate upon command. He 
will prefer a "pottic" to a regular toilet 
scat, at first, because he can climb into it 
more readily. He will learn to want to 
take his panties down, even though he 
may still need help in this or particularly 
m getting his panties up again. If the 
mothers attitude is relaxed and confe 
dent, the child will interiorize her wishes 
to learn to defecate regularly and he will 
also enjoy his increasing mastery over 
“iis function. In thus learning to inter- 
nalize the mother’s wishes he also learns 
to be self-confident and to be able to 
conform to authority. On the other hand, 
the mothers disgust with any of the 
Aspects of defecation, her overly moralis- 
ET overly rigid demands, may produce 
sin training in bowel control but along 
chila this an overly severe superego. The 
iis hee then likely to become fearful of 
uus impulses, to feel ashamed of the 
Peri cr aeg of defecation, and to be 
to it Fees of authority and antagonistic 
tude, t the same time, his negative atti- 
eee toward his mother will be strength- 
realit ang he will be less able to test 
and T determine his own capacities 
then, own unique ways of expressing 
2 problems discussed above encom- 
well Fe phenomena of identification as 
the + s we have learned, identification 1 
M Csultant of the internalizations O! 
alte nitions expressed by the mother 
party her approvals also play a minor 
Cessive] When the mother has been ex- 
especi i frustrating or demanding, an 
the Er Y when she has been overly rigid, 
nali, ild is unable to modify these inter 
€d demands or reality-test them by 
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trial and error in his own behavior. The 
stage is thus set not only for the develop- 
ment of a severely strict superego but also 
for the repression of strong, hostile atti- 
tudes toward her which will later find 
their expression in excessive guilt, exces- 
sive and explosive rage reactions and a 
generally suspicious attitude toward peo- 
ple in authority. 

Training in bladder control takes 
longer and is more gradual and irregular 
than bowel control. Control is established 
first over daytime wetting; near the end 
of the third year accidental daytime wet- 
ting becomes infrequent (8). Here again, 
the tolerant attitudes on the part of the 
mother will be helpful to both bladder 
control and to continuity of essentially 
pleasant relationships with the child. 

It is during this year that the child, in 
our culture, takes an increasing interest 
in his father. He likes to play with him, 
likes to have him available as his ally 
when he is in difficulty with his mother, 
and tends to go to him more willingly 
than he formerly did. He also begins to 
imitate his father and notices ways in 
which he is similar to him in physical 
characteristics. The groundwork for later 
identification with the father, during the 
oedipal period (see Chapter 6), is thus 
prepared. Toward the end of the third 
year most children will have become 
aware of anatomical differences of fathers 
and mothers. They will be curious about 
these differences, and because of the usual 
modesty with which civilized people treat 
sex, will sometimes be shy about going 
to the bathroom in the presence of father 
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or mother. In the area of sex interest and 
sex behavior, the same characteristic we 
noted in connection with food interests 
appears: marked variability in attitudes 
and behavior in the same child at differ- 
ent times. 

Most boys will want to know how they 
are similar to their father and different 
from their mother, and may proceed to 
make inspection without any concern 
about propriety—for the child in his third 
year at first has no false modesty. All nor- 
mal children are curious about their 
bodies and will examine the bodies of 
other children. If the parents look upon 
these exploratory interests for just what 
they are—finding out about oneself and 
one’s world—and treat such behavior in 
the same way that they treat other evi- 
dences of the child's growing interests, no 
special problem will be likely to develop 
in this regard. Fathers can be especially 
helpful with their sons and mothers can 
be especially helpful with their daughters 
during this initial period of exploration in 
the area of anatomy and function. Some 
writers speak of the exhibitionism of chil- 
dren during this and later periods (in the 
preschool years), just as they speak of 
the children’s voyeurism (9). Although it 
is entirely evident from various research 
studies that sex interests and behavior 
emerge, these technical terms (exhibi- 
tionism and voyeurism) should not, in 
the writers’ opinion, be used to describe 
such behavior. They should be restricted 
to cases of individuals at much older ages, 
and especially to adults, in which there is 
a perverse need to exhibit oneself on a 


compulsive basis (exhibitionism) or a 
perverse need to look at the sexual parts 
of others (voyeurism). The behavior we 
are discussing, in the formative years, is 
not perverted, is not immoral, and is not 
immodest. It is exactly like the behavior 
of the child who wants to know how a 
dog is different from a cat or what is in- 
side a refrigerator! It is the adult, who 1S 
ignorant of such matters or cmotionally 
upset by such behavior because of his 
own problems in these arcas, who is un- 
duly concerned by children's explorations 
of their bodies, sometimes in full view of 
company, and who is the real problem. 
Such reactions by adults are likely to cre: 
ate unnecessary and unfavorable reactions 
on the part of the child. 

The father is also important to the 
child, especially the boy, in another re- 
spect. We have indicated that all children 
tend to go through a period of “negativ- 
ism” during the third year. The father 15 
useful as an ancillary authority figure die 
ing this period and can act as a “court 0 
last resort." Thus he can take somc of the 
onus off the mother in her disciplinary 
role. This role of the father is particularly 
important in relation to the develope” 
of aggressive behavior of boys. Boys ach 
to learn to identify with the sex-role a 
father and find socially appropriate ways 
of expressing aggression. When the = 
is unavailable physically or when he is a 
a good model of masculinity, we en 
expect that the son, particularly, was E 
have greater difficulty in learning to id 
ter hostile impulses and express pipe 
priate, aggressive behavior. There 1s ie 
dence to support such a view. = a 
reports on a series of studies based on see 
Observations of doll play of childre 


(starting at three years of age). In this 
study the amount and kinds of aggressive 
behavior among children from homes in 
Which the father was physically absent 
Was compared with that of children 
Whose fathers were present. As expected, 
there was a significant difference between 
these two groups of children (although 
Separation of the father at later ages was 
not productive of significant differences), 
the major difference occurring in the case 
of boys. Boys whose fathers were unavail- 
able had much more difficulty in learning 
to handle their aggressive feelings (10). 
The evidence indicates that such children 
cither did not develop appropriate aggres- 
sion or handled it in inappropriate ways. 
It is during this period that children 
become actively interested in other 
adults. Until age three or later they are 
likely to be fearful of such adults at one 
time and friendly at another time. They 
need time to learn to respond to the 
varied reactions of adults whose behavior 
May be quite different from that of their 
Own parents, They may be shy in the pres- 
ence of adults who are more assertive 
than their parents, for example, and they 
may burst out into tears when picked up 
played with by adults who are brusque 
9r whose physical appearance or tech- 
niques of manipulation or verbal play are 
Very different from those of their parents. 
ioe it seems wise to introduce chil- 
ing «, © a variety of adults, such increas- 
> "anges and varictics of interpersonal 
os should be accomplished grad- 
aii : The introduction of too many new 
ults abruptly or the introduction of 
time, new adults over a short period of 
and bae. result in withdrawal tendencies 
en acute anxiety reactions. An ad- 
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mixture of the principles of common 
sense and of pacing, geared to the actual 
behavorial responses of the child, is help- 
ful. 


Sibling relationships 
Thus far we have spoken of the family 
structure in terms of the parents and 
child. When the child has brothers or 
sisters, the family constellation becomes 
much more complex and the variety of 
interpersonal experiences becomes much 
richer and somewhat more hazardous. 
Let us assume that we are dealing with 
the first child in the family and that the 
mother then becomes pregnant again. 
What may we expect of the first child's 
behavior and what should the parents do, 
if anything, to prepare the child for the 
newcomer? Perhaps we expect that the 
child will welcome his sibling with open 
arms, so to speak, and we may even insist 
that he have nothing in his heart for the 
newcomer except love. Such an expecta- 
tion does not jibe with the facts and is a 
rationalized adult's viewpoint rather than 
that of the child. The normal response to 
a new child involves some degree of jeal- 
ousy (11). On analysis, one could have 
predicted that such would be the case 
since the new arrival (even before he is 
on the scenc) deprives the youngster of 
some attention, seems to the youngster to 
be the cause of some loss of love from his 
parents, and may even mean the loss of a 
crib or a room or some other personal pos- 
sessions. As one youngster of three years 
put it, “My new brother came to our 
house. Mommy has only half her love left 
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for me." The arithmetic may be wrong 
(since mother will give her love to three 
people in the family), but to the child's 
mind his logic is unassailable. Even adults 
sometimes act as if the new love of one of 
their friends for another person inevitably 
means some loss of love for themselves! 

The emotionally secure child is able to 
express some of this jealousy quite openly 
and is able to express his positive senti- 
ments as well. In time, the amount of 
jealousy will fade into insignificance or 
become entirely dissipated as good sibling 
relationships develop and good relation- 
ships with parents are continued. On the 
other hand, the child who is emotionally 
insecure, who is too dependent on his par- 
ents, or who is greeted with the accomp- 
lished fact of a new arrival in some 
traumatic fashion, is likely to regress in 
behavior and become quite disturbed. Or 
if expression of his jealous feclings is not 
permissible, he may repress his normal 
hostility, become sullen, and behave in 
a passively stubborn manner. 

The intensity and duration of the 
jealous reaction. depend on many fac- 
tors in the family constellation. In gen- 
eral, the older the child is before the 
new arrival comes, the easier it will be 
for him to make a rapid and satisfactory 
adjustment. In one study it was shown 
that a four-year interval makes a sig- 
nificant difference in this type of re- 
sponse (12). Other studies have shown 
that the more dependent the child is, 
the more likely he is to become inordi- 
nately jealous (13, 14). It is also clear 
that the presence of older children in 


the family tends to mitigate the response 
of jealousy of the youngest child. 

There appears to be no entirely ade- 
quate preparation of the child for the 
new arrival. However, the adjustment can 
be facilitated and positive gains in emo- 
tional growth can be encouraged by a 
number of measures. When the child is 
able to recognize that mother is carrying 
a new baby, it is time to begin preparing 
him for the event. His questions about 
babies should be answered simply and in 
terms of the quite obvious meaning they 
have for him. (For cxample, when the 
child asks “Where do babies come 
from?” he does not expect a biological 
lecture on impregnation and gestation, 
but simply wants to know that a baby 
is growing inside Mommy, that Momm) 
and Daddy wanted to have a baby, anc 
that when baby is old and big cnough 2 
doctor will help Mommy in seeing that 
the baby is born in a good condition and 
is healthy.) It seems to be helpful to 
let the child share in the family's prep?" 
ration for the newcomer by participating 
in discussions of how he will be taken 
care of, what things he will need, where 
he will sleep, and what role cach mem- 
ber of the family may be expected t° 
take in relation to him. Such sharing not 
only helps to offer advantages to the first 
child, but also helps to differentiate the 
roles of this child from the newcomer 1^ 
a positive manner, . 

Despite all of the preparations that 0n* 
may make and even though the child 55 
emotionally secure, some mild and tem 
porary disturbance should be anticipated- 
In addition to overt expressions of hos- 
tility toward and jealousy of the baby 
the older child may regress temporarily 


to bed-wetting, sleeping difficulties, fits 
of temper, infantile behaviors such as 
insisting upon going to the pottie, and 
the like. Relaxed but firm handling of 
the situation may be required if the hos- 
tility is acted out. Otherwise it is best 
to simply “weather the storm” for the 
normal child will soon make a good ad- 
Justment again. 

The particular ordinal position that a 
child has in the family constellation con- 
tributes its share to the type of person- 
ality the child is likely to develop and to 
sibling relationships. The first-born is 
more likely than the others to have cmo- 
tional problems in adjustment, especially 
in such behavior as shyness, withdrawal 
tendencies, and rapid swings in mood 
(10, 14, 15). This may be due to the 
fact that the parents arc inexperienced 
in child-rearing, feel less secure in the 
Process, may be overconcerned with the 
youngster and more variable in their 
treatment of him, perhaps going to Cx- 
tremes at times. The birth of the next 
child and the attendant problems that 
this creates, as we have noted, makes an 
additional contribution to the first child’s 
Problems. At the other end of the or- 
dinal Scale, the youngest child is likely to 
be more ambitious, more compctitive, 
and more outgoing (15). Middle chil- 
dren tend to develop personality charac- 
teristics between these more extreme 
tendencies. We should emphasize that 
we have been discussing general tenden- 
cies of certain characteristics to be as- 
sociated with ordinal position and that 
the overlap of the groups of children at 
various Ordinal positions is quite marked. 
Moreover, ordinal position is only one 
of many factors, many of them far more 
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important, that contribute to person- 
ality characteristics. Nevertheless, Alfred 
Adler’s contention that ordinal position 
in the family does make a definite con- 
tribution is sustained by recent research 
evidence. 


Play activities 


We shall use the term play to mean what 
it is taken to mean by the layman: a 
pleasurable, spontancous form of activity 
without the aim of reaching a particular 
objective other than of having fun, and 
a means of discharging tensions. One of 
the definitions given in Webster's Col- 
legiate Dictionary (fourth edition) is: 
“To engage in sport or lively recreation; 
to amuse or divert oneself; frolic.” In 
fact, as some authors have put it, play is 
a form of life. 

Various theories have been spun to 
explain why children play. Perhaps the 
best known of these is the one offered 
by G. Stanley Hall, known as the “reca- 
pitulation” theory of play (16). This 
theory held that the child in his play 
recapitulates the history of the race, and 
therefore goes through successive stages 
in his development which can be identi- 
fied in the history of man. ‘The theory 
is probably of only academic interest to- 
day but its author served to stimulate 
interest in the whole field of child devel- 
opment by his careful analysis and ex- 
planation of this phase of child behavior. 
Another theory, widely held for a time 
and still accepted by some today, is that 
proposed by Gross in his book The Play 
of Man (17). In this theory, it was held 


Having a picnic is fun and provides new 
learning opportunities. (U. of Mich.) 


that play is an unconscious preparation 
for life. It was even assumed that the 
child played instinctively in certain ways 
in order to prepare for his specific role 
in adulthood; thus the girl instinctively 
played “house” to prepare for later roles 
as mother and housekeeper. One may 
cavil with these and other theories of 
play but one cannot deny that play is 
universal, although its forms and content 
vary in different cultures. In any case 
play provides for a considerable amount 
of learning and mastery experience and, 
during the formative period, is usually 
associated with fantasy. 

Some authors suggest that the child 
begins to play at about the third month 
of life and that play is present at all stages 
of development thereafter. The infant is 
said to play with his feet, for example, 
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at about three months. About a month 
later he begins to play with objects of 
various kinds: the rattle, the teething 
ting, the sheet, and the like. These ac- 
tivities involve exploratory activities and 
often are accompanied by pleasure. It is 
questionable whether they are "sport m 
the sense that we used this term above 
or whether they are deliberately, if spon- 
tancously, engaged in for fun. However, 
there is little doubt that the kind of play- 
ful activities engaged in during the latter 
part of the first year come closer to our 
conception of the meaning of play. ar 
tainly during the second ycar, when tHE 
child plays with blocks, enjoys imitating 
the facial expressions and vocalizations 
of mother, and uses various locomotive 
toys, like wagons, “chairs,” and even le 
(which can make wonderful wagons ^ 
trains in the child's imagination), t? 
criteria of play are fully met. - 
It is during toddlerhood, however, um 
play really comes into its own. "A 
appear to be two distinguishing prr 
of the changed play interests and act 
ities. One of these is the child's gore 
interest and participation in play K 
children of about his own age. Such p at 
activities are especially likely to €— 
during this period if the youngster : : 
tends nursery school. They will ee a 
pear in his interaction with other chil ri 
in the neighborhood. The nature of » 
interactions is striking. The child e 
obviously wants to have another pm 
near him when he plays—not all of. : 
time, but for short intervals, at n 
times—and seems to enjoy his gum 
However, he usually goes about his ec 
play activities without sharing them jon 
the other child. The two children play 


gether, but separately, being aware of, and 
Sometimes even demanding in, the pres- 
ence of the other, but being independent 
in what cach is doing. This phenomenon 
has been called parallel play. It will be 
present with decreasing frequency for 
another two to four years. It is most 
Characteristic of this period, however, 
When joint, interactive play is still infre- 
quently present. Aside from parallel play, 
the only other regular use made of the 
other child in play is to explore his body 
as if it were any one of the numerous 
manimate objects of the environment. 
l'hus, one child will poke his fingers into 
any of the orifices of the other child's 
body that are exposed, he will touch and 
feel him, he will push and pull him, and 
he will even taste him! These are some 
of his ways of getting acquainted with 
Other children, Such activity appears to 
be enjoyable and resembles much of the 
activity that the child previously engaged 
in with his mother as an object. 

Phe other distinguishing characteristic 
9f the play of this period is the almost 
exclusive use of the large muscles and 
Muscle groups in the motoric manipula- 
tion of objects. The fine, delicate motor 
Seordinations have not yet been differ- 
n for the most part, and so play 
-DVolves gross motor activity and hectic 
action, Shoving and pulling things and 
People are very important. Similarly, 
climbing any convenient object (without 
s Wareness of danger and usually without 
oe seems to have a compulsive urgency 
Mns Lo Squeezing into small aper- 
ry a a peculiar fascination. Any 
s bd of a closet or cabinet is also 
inm i invitation to climb in or to 

in. He also enjoys being thrown 
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and bounced, juggled and jounced, 
"caught" and "freed." Mastery of control 
over large muscle groups is an important 
by-product of all of these experiences. 

It is interesting to note that the play 
interests of boys and girls are similar 
during this period. As a matter of fact, 
significant differences in play activities 
will not appear until the later preschool 
or carly school years. Differences in such 
interests may be encouraged at an earlier 
age by the practices of the culture and the 
particular motivations and playthings 
provided by the parents. Some parents 
insist upon having the boy do “boyish” 
things, and the girls do “girlish” things. 
Hence such parents will provide boys 
with tricycles and tools and provide girls 
with dolls and miniature articles for 
housekeeping. It should be emphasized 
that these are the preferences of the 
parents and culture and not those of the 
children. (And sometimes, in the case 
of a parent who is disturbed over his own 
sexual role, this is the psychopathological 
preoccupation of the parent!) Otherwise, 
toddlers of both sexes will enjoy and play 
with toys of all kinds irrespective of the 
sexual connotations these may have for 
adults. 

When we discussed parallel play, 
above, we noted that it is characteristic 
of the period of toddlerhood. It should 
also be noted that a considerable amount 
of observational evidence, and some ex- 
perimental evidence, is available to indi- 
cate that the duration and emphasis of 
this kind of play activity are related to 
the kinds of play materials that are pro- 
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vided. For example, in the nurseries of 
some countries in which very large, bulky 
(but light) play objects are provided, 
which require two or more participants 
for their manipulation, children develop 
more interactive and more cooperative 
play activities at an earlier age than is 
generally true in our own culture. 


LOCOMOTION— 
"WHAT A GREAT, BIG WORLD" 


The child's body continues to grow at 
a rapid pace during the third year, and 
gains in height and weight are almost as 
great as they were in the second year 
(18). The small muscles are still not 
sufficiently well developed, with few ex- 
ceptions, so that fine motor coordinations 
are still undeveloped and will not become 
part of the behavior pattern for another 
year, at least. Skill in the use of the large 
muscles develops rapidly during toddler- 
hood; this is demonstrated most strik- 
ingly, perhaps, in the marked difference 
in locomotor abilities between age two 
and age three. 

Progression in walking, which at first 
involved putting the same foot forward 
before the next step could be taken, soon 
becomes a smoothly coordinated skill. 
The child learns to walk and run 
smoothly, he can walk (not climb) up 
stairs, he darts about, starting and stop- 
ping suddenly, he can jump, and he can 
even stand on one foot. This rapid prog- 
ress is attained mainly by the develop- 
ment of more integrated, more smooth- 
ly functioning patterns of gross muscle 


control. Later when the finer muscles 
have developed, further differentiation in 
coordination, and especially in locomotor 
skills involving skillful body controls, will 
occur. Nevertheless, by the end of the 
third vear the child is able to make sym- 
metrical use of opposite sides of the body 
in locomotion, using the alternate swing 
ing of his arms to increase his balance, 
and using the opposite sides of the body 
in alternate movements as he rapidly 
propels himself through space. 
This is a period when it is very casy 
for the mother (or father) to fall into the 
error of overprotection—when the first 
stages of Momism are likely to be gon 
fest (3). The child is full of energy p 
his movements in space appear to fs 
observer to be unpredictable. He is usd 
to dart quickly into the street, unless 
watched continuously. Before one rea 
izes it, he has climbed up on top of some 
precarious perch—perhaps to the top 4 
a pile of boxes. He may grab at or P i 
down objects that are above his her 
and in the process pull down some heey 
or sharp object that would be dangero is 
if it struck him. The child certainly ncc : 
firm limits and he needs oer 
against his own impulscs, but ap scit 
has to be made, at the same timc, to jn 
mit him to explore his world, to T iis, 
share of mild bumps and small. a a 
and to learn from graded experienc 
what he can and what he cannot e 
Overprotection, stemming from pti 
overconcern because of their own cas 
about physical pain or their own on 2 
of inadequacy in the area of physica à 
ordination, as well as from a need to "i 
dominant and in full control, pi pie 
only hamper the development of !° 


motor and other physical skills, but also 
may contribute significantly to the child's 
self-image as inadequate, fearful, and un- 
ig ai Thus a skillful balance has 
the rrt between permitting 
ting d 9 explore his new world, get- 
- T i-o difficulty as a result, 
et ^» ing him against severe or ex- 
aeneo situations. It is helpful if 
out of sind y valuable) objects are kept 
: ach, and if the child can be per- 
inane, to explore and play freely in a pro- 
fene. physical environment (like a 
Nie back yard, or the properly ar- 
s that SEEDS SE of a nursery school) 
out tithe can obtain his experience with- 
severe ler serious physical damage or 
A Psychological frustration. 

of nother cxample of the development 
Of skills in locomotion is the progression 
“ec art of sitting. We adults, who 
skill i. act of sitting as a simple motor 
fà Pee comes naturally, have only 
it Bero the development of this skill 
is. Th oddler to sce how complex it really 
En one approaches this prob- 
h high » it were, as indeed it is for him, 
es i difficult obstacle. He may first 
Climb the chair or couch he wishes to 
tom” into, he may then push his “bot- 
self u up into it and push the rest of him- 
tifo potere and then squeeze back 
diets bat Or he may climb into the 
utterin ackward and then squirm around, 
he Pi. à great sign of satisfaction as 
even p pene this feat—sometimes 
lis oe ering us a big grin in token of 
Deem Or he may develop other 
showin e. of getting into this space, 
With is oth his imagination in coping 
awkw, e complex physical world and his 
Wardness in managing it. By the end 


Play encourages fantasy and other intellec- 
tual abilities. (Merrill Palmer) 


of the third year, and certainly in the 
fourth, he, like us, takes the act of loco- 
moting into a chair for granted; he has 
learned to sit down! 


SOME OTHER ASPECTS 
OF PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


We have selected for discussion two other 
important aspects of physical develop- 
ment during this period: dressing and 
handedness. 

By the age of two years most children 
have developed some interest in dressing 
themselves. However, at this stage they 
are more successful in taking things off 


than in putting them on. Not only is 
151 
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putting things on (and fastening clothes) 
more complex from a physical standpoint, 
but it is more complex from a percep- 
tual standpoint. The child of two years 
is unable to distinguish front of clothes 
from back and is unable to judge whether 
to put both legs into one of the holes 
of the panties or both. However, he 
usually takes pleasure, at least, in taking 
some of his clothes off, or in helping 
to take them off. He can take off articles 
of clothing that slip off, such as shoes 
and pants, but he has more difficulty 
with unbuttoning and untying things. 
Frequently, he will make a game of un- 
dressing and try to repeat the procedure 
over and over, sometimes to the exasper- 
ation of mother. Nevertheless, as with 
other activities during this phase of de- 
velopment, tolerance, humor, and good 
will may make a productive endeavor 
with significant later "dividends" in per- 
sonality as well as physical development 
instead of a battle out of the situation. 
Among other things to keep in mind 
with such activities is the need to allow 
ample and unhurried time for the un- 
dressing ceremony, so that mother docs 
not become unnecessarily harried. 

By the age of three years, the child has 
most likely gotten over much of his nega- 
tivistic behavior in connection with dress- 
ing. At this time he is also much more 
helpful in getting his things off and he 
can usually be depended upon to put 
some of his things on. Gesell and Ilg 
state that the child may be expected to 
be able to unbutton most of his clothes 
(front and side, not back), and take al- 


most all of his things off by himself (2). 
He can now also put on his pants 
sweater, and shoes. He may try to lacc 
shoes but needs help in completing the 
act or doing a good job. Even more sig 
nificant than the specific motor skills 
that have been learned is the degree of 
cooperativeness which is usually achieved 
and the pleasure which both mother anc 
child take in the dressing and undressing 
behavior. ] 
We now turn our attention to a fas- 
cinating and important problem in be- 
havior development: the development a 
handedness. We can begin with two 
observations. The first is that the prefet- 
ence for the use of one side over the 
other side of the body is not unitary. By 
this we mean that an individual ma 
prefer the right side for some aeti 
and the left for other. No one 1$ peo 
to show universal preference for citat 
side in all motor activities. Even within 
the more restricted use of onc part z 
the body, say the hand, an individual - 
likely to prefer the right hand for — 
activitics and yet prefer the left Kon 
for others. For example, he may use hi 
right hand for writing but use ae 
hand for throwing or catching 2 ed 
The second observation is that infan a 
do not exhibit any consistent hand pre 
erence until about three or four m 
of age, and then only for some ac" 
activities, such as reaching (19). si 
latter conclusion has been amply "e 
firmed so that we may rcgard it as or 
The implication of this finding 1s pam 
matter, Workers are not agreed whe e 
this means that some innate preter or 
for one hand (or one side) over the of " 
exists but docs not manifest itself UP 


a later stage of development, or whether 
the fact of gradual and late establishment 
of hand preference indicates that it is 
learned through cultural conditioning. 
Those who take the former view may 
argue that handedness is associated with 
cerebral dominance (since one side of 
the cerebrum is likely to be more dom- 
mant than the other) and that such dom- 
inance is inherited, or that anatomical 
features of the body (which have an in- 
nate basis) account for the tendency 
for the greater preferential use of the 
night hand. T'he evidence for this position 
is inferential and speculative and does 
Not seem, to the writers, to be entirely 
Convincing. Those who argue for the cul- 
tural conditioning viewpoint (among 
whom John B. Watson was a notable 
champion) point out that societies tend 
to favor the use of the right hand, and 
that even in primitive times warriors 
tried to protect the heart by carrying the 
Shield over the heart arca with the left 
hand and leaving the right hand free for 
Combat. Whether this viewpoint is en- 
tirely correct is also a matter of opinion, 
but there is convincing evidence that: 
(a) learning greatly influences the choice 
of a particular hand in a particular act 
(and so does common observation of 
M activities as holding the fork in the 
cft hand while cutting the meat with 
n SN or in catching with a glove on 
eft hand); (b) many individuals 
wlio originally preferred the use of one 
i in some or many activities were 
skillful ee P eng ie tatem 

any tiu = hand, w 
à a stan in the use of one hand for 
er of activities develops gradually. 
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As one investigator has shown, when pref- 
erence for handedness is examined for 
a number of activities (hand grip, tap- 
ping, steadiness, and dart-throwing), only 
about one fourth of the population shows 
consistent preference for all activities 
(20). (The research. population ranged 
in age from four to twelve years of age. 
The proportion of persons showing con- 
sistency would be far less at four years 
than for the group as a whole.) At the 
age level of three years, with which we 
are concerned at the moment, there is 
apparently no significant preference in 
the use of the right over the left hand 
for complex motor skills. Gradually, as 
more skill develops with practice one 
hand begins to be more consistently pre- 
ferred for that particular skill, so that 
a decided preference begins to be dem- 
onstrated for complex skills by about the 
fifth year (21). It has been estimated 
that about 90 per cent of adults are right- 
handed; i.e., prefer the use of the right 
hand for most activities in which one 
hand is used. 

The problem of hand preference is 
important because of the implications 
many people draw about it. For some 
there is something sinister (hence the 
term sinistral) in the use of the left hand. 
For others, there is the belief that chil- 
dren who are left-handed are likely to 
stutter, or if they are left-handed and are 
converted to the use of the right hand, 
stuttering is likely to result. For still oth- 
ers, there is the implication that left- 
handed people are poorly coordinated 
and awkward. None of these beliefs is 
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consistent with the research evidence 
(22). It is true that some cases of individ- 
uals who were converted to the use of 
the right hand in writing, after left- 
handed preference was clearly estab- 
lished, began to stutter. However, that 
conversion, even in such instances, does 
not necessarily cause stuttering is indi- 
cated by statistical studies which show 
that 90 to 95 per cent of those whose 
handedness is converted do not stutter 
(23, 24). 

It has been demonstrated that the 
greatest incidence of stuttering occurs 
between the ages of two and four. We 
have already discussed the reasons for 
this—as part of the normal developmental 
pattern of immature speech, starting in 
later infancy. Since handedness begins 
to become dominant during the latter 


part of this period (two to four years), 
and since the child is frequently likely 
to show some stuttering as part of the 
phase of anal development, any attempts 
at conversion that are accompanied by 
emotional upheaval, abruptness, or other 
forms of trauma are likely to condition 
the speech difficulty and reinforce it. Tt 
is during this same period that the child 
begins to scribble or draw for fun. All 
of these factors lead us to the following 
generalizations and suggestions: (a) If 
the child spontaneously begins to show 
strong left-hand preference, do not inter- 
fere with it, except after careful clinical 
evaluation and competent professional 
guidance. (b) If the child shows some 
slight preference for the left hand, p 
may be encouraged to use the right hanc 
by placing things at his right side or 1® 
his right hand, without criticizing him 
when he does use the left hand. (c) The 
choice of the hand is, after all, largely 


A visit to the hospital calls for physical and social skills. (U. of Mich.) 


a matter for the child to develop in ac- 
cordance with his own convenience and 
competence. Help him to develop the 
trends that he clearly demonstrates (in- 
cluding his own hand preference) and 
avoid any emotional trauma in connec- 
tion with the problem. (d) On the posi- 
tive side, help the child to feel more con- 
fident in the preference that he seems 
to want to develop. Instead of regarding 
left-handedness as a liability, treat it as 
it should be treated, as part of the in- 
dividual and unique, normal qualities of 
the child. A left-handed person can, after 
all, get along in this world as well as a 
right-handed person in most activities. 


LANGUAGE AS A SOCIAL SKILL 


It is during the third year of the child's 
life that language really emerges into its 
Own as a social skill. We pointed out in 
the last chapter that by the end of the 
Second year language has developed into 
the expressive stage and that the child 
has learned to use language actively for 
narrative purposes. In the next year there 
55 a rapid flowering of expressive lan- 
Suage, and language skills become sig- 
nificant in greatly extending the child's 
world, Through increased locomotion he 
's able to get about more actively and 
independently and to explore the physical 
World around him, Through language he 
Can do much more. He learns to under- 
Stand the world of immediate experi- 
ence in many different ways, for once 
he has words to conceptualize these ex- 
Periences he can begin to differentiate 
them more effectively, to compare them, 
and even to summarize and to integrate 

em. He can also extend his world be- 
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yond that of immediate experience. He 
uses words to remember past events and 
to anticipate future ones. He learns to 
differentiate experiences from within 
(emotions) from experiences from with- 
out (external stimuli) in ever more reli- 
able fashion. He uses language to express 
his needs and to control the behavior of 
others. In these and other ways, language 
becomes a means of extending himself 
in time and space, and of enriching him- 
self through direct participation with 
cultural experiences that can be shared 
with others. As a consequence he learns 
to use judgment more effectively; he 
can be reasoned with; he can explain 
himself. Although he may not always 
use these abilities constructively, he does 
learn to use them in more effective rela- 
tionships with people, animals, and 
“things.” 

Some inkling may be gained of the 
rapid increase in language skills during 
the third year from the following selected 
facts. The size of the child's evaluative 
vocabulary probably increases, on the 
average, from about 300 words to about 
900 words, a gain of 300 per cent (25). 
During the same period his ability to 
name objects on pictures increases from 
about one or two to about seven words 
(26). By the end of this period he has 
learned to understand and use at least 
three different prepositions; he can read- 
ily distinguish “in” from “under” and 
“above” from “below” (27). The typical 
length of his sentences increases from 
about one word, or occasionally two 
words, to about four words. By three 
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years of age, although he is still confused 
about many words that sound the same 
but mean different things (such as 
"whole" and "hole"), he has at least 
learned that sometimes the same sound 
may be used for different words and the 
things that they represent. He is less 
“concrete-minded” in his use of words 
toward the end of this period, so that 
"brother" does not only mean his own 
brother but may represent the brothers 
of other children. His sentences contain 
more verbs and some adjectives and ad- 
verbs. He tends to use a greater varicty 
of words within a given space of timc. 
These are but a few of the many rescarch 
findings that have been gathered over 
the past three decades (28). 

It has become increasingly clear that 
language development is greatly influ- 
enced, once a sufficient degree of matura- 
tion has been attained, by a variety of 
environmental factors. One of these is 
the richness and variety of experiences 
the child has—experiences with things 
and with feelings. This principle has been 
recognized, and the importance of rich, 
personal experience as a foundation for 
good language development stressed, by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish (29). Such factors as the kind of 
language used by the parents and siblings 
and the readiness of parents to answer 
questions and encourage the use of better 
verbal expressions by the youngster play 
important roles. There is convincing evi- 
dence that the age of associates influences 
the rate and quality of language develop- 
ment. An important argument for place- 


ment of children in a good nursery- 
school environment is based on the 
finding that when children regularly have 
children of their own age to play and 
learn with, their intelligence in general, 
and their linguistic skills in particular, 
develop more adequately. 

Perhaps more important than the con- 
crete types and varietics of physical, lin- 
guistic, and social experiences that the 
child has is the type of emotional climate 
in which he is developing. In the previous 
chapter we noted that children placed : 
orphanages tend to have retarded genera 
development. Their language develop- 
ment is especially retarded. Goldfarb's 
studies showed that when children who 
have spent the first three years in an mM- 
stitution are compared with children who 
have spent their first three ycars im 2 
foster home, the former group not only 
showed language development that was 
inferior to the latter group, but also, 10 
terms of absolute standards, it was greatly 
retarded in all aspects of language skills 
that were measured. Even three to five 
years later, as measured on retests at that 
time, this retardation had not been over- 
come (30). The specific agent or agents 
producing this effect were presumed to 
be the nonstimulating, impersonal TC 
lationships of the institutional €n- 
vironment. Clinical studies by various 
psychiatrists have shown that when the 
child does not have a good emotional rc 
lationship with a mother, autistic vel 
guage (noncommunicative, eent 
language) may develop as part of a tota 
schizoid personality adjustment—a 5€ 
verely disturbed state of withdrawal Gh 
32). Allen has demonstrated that specific 
types of emotional climates may be T€ 


sponsible for delayed speech and other 
types of speech and language defects (33). 
He characterizes these types of disturbed 
children as: (a) the “protest child” who 
has learned to reject food and has emo- 
tionally tense relationships with a parent, 
(b) the “overprotected child,” (c) the 
child who has had insufficient emotional 
Support, and (d) the “throttled child” 
who has not been permitted to express 
his feelings and impulses in appropriate 
manner, 

The general point of these and other 
Studies and reports is that language devel- 
opment is closely ticd in with effective 
personality development. This conclusion 
1s of particular concern to us in connec- 
tion with the language development of 
the toddler for two very special reasons. 
The first is that during this period of 
rapid speech and language development 
the average child customarily experiences 
some difficulties, Many children first be- 
gin to stutter at this time—as part of 
their trial-and-error learning of speech 
and as part of the turbulence of emo- 
tional experiences during this time. 
Hence, it is doubly important to be pa- 
tient when the child speaks and to main- 
tain a relaxed and accepting emotional 
atmosphere. Most stutterers of this pe- 
riod overcome this difficulty spontanc- 
Ously under normal circumstances. The 
Second reason is related to the fact that 
the child is going through a period of 
Socialization (the anal period) in which 
he has to learn gradually to accept certain 
Prohibitions and frustrations. Language 
development may be unnecessarily dis- 
turbed by too severe regimes of toilet- 
taining, by too much emphasis upon 
Tegularity and cleanliness, by too great 
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dominance in getting the child to con- 
form rapidly, and the like. The child 
needs "room" for the expression of some 
of his "negativism" and he needs time 
and acceptance (understanding that this 
is a difficult time for him, too) in order 
to express both his impulses and his 
frustrations in language, as well as in 
other forms of bchavior. Lewis, in dis- 
cussing the increase in the child's use of 
questions during this period (^Why, 
Mommy?"), puts his finger on the crux 
of the matter: “. . . the growth [of the 
child in language] is determined by social 
cooperation working upon two powerful 
tendencies . . . to use language as play 
and as a means of satisfying vital needs" 
(31). 

One of the most fascinating aspects in 
the development of language of children, 
closely related to the general issue we 
have been discussing, is the gradual tran- 
sition from egocentric to socialized 
speech. The man most responsible for 
focusing attention on this problem, and 
who has contributed a great deal by way 
of both theory and research, is Jean 
Piaget. He classified children's speech 
into these two main categories on the 
basis of the function that language plays 
in the life of the child (35). By ego- 
centric speech he meant speech that the 
child uses essentially for his own purposes 
without any concern about whom he is 
speaking to and without any intent to 
communicate to anyone. This type of 
speech was further subdivided into three 
subcategories: (a) monologue (in which 
the child speaks without interaction with 
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anvone), (b) collective monologue (in 
which two or more children cach engage 
in separate but more or less simultancous 
monologues). (c) and echolalia (in which 
the child repeats the sounds made by 
others, without any necessary comprchen- 
sion or any objective to communicate to 
others). Socialized speech was divided 
into five subcategories: (a) adapted in- 
formation (in which some exchange in 
thoughts is taking place between the 
child and another person), (b) criticism, 
(c) commands, requests, and threats, (d) 
questions, and (c) answers. Piaget found 
that children's speech is predominantly 
egocentric between three and five years of 
age. During the next two years, socialized 
speech develops rapidly, and by seven 
years of age socialized speech becomes 
clearly and consistently more prominent. 
These findings are based on the child's 
spontaneous speech. It has been noted 
that the function of speech changes con- 
siderably depending upon the situation 
in which it is observed or measured. 

On the whole these conclusions of 
Piaget’s have been confirmed by other 
workers, although some have taken sharp 
issue with the kinds of interpretations of 
the data that Piaget made. One of those 
who has disagreed with Piaget’s inter- 
pretations is Vigotsky, who stated that 
although a child’s speech at three years 
of age is clearly egocentric in structure 
(and in this his data are in agreement 
with Piaget’s), the function of such 
speech is nevertheless social in character. 
Tis essential point was that closer exami- 
nation of the relations between speech 


functions and the social situations in 
which they were cmployed indicated 
that, even at three years of age, an im- 
portant function of the child's speech 
was communication—or socialized speech. 
Ile did find that by seven years of age 
both the structure and function of speech 
were clearly socialized, but he believed 
that previous to this there was a matura- 
tion in the structure of children's lan- 
guage forms so that socialized speech was 
clearly shown to be present in greater de- 
gree ‘than Piaget had indicated. he 
major characteristics in this type of matu- 
ration to which Vigotsky called attention 
was that of inner speech. As the child 
grows older, inner speech increases. wo 
this is meant speech designed to tes 
things out for onesclf, to think Wre 
through, and the like. Hence, Vigae 
believed that, in fact, socialized specc” 
really decreases as the child matures and 
as he is able to use the more mature form 
of inner speech. To demonstrate 2 
interpretations, he designed a series i 
studies in which children’s speech was 
examined under various conditions o 
reduced social stimulation and inter 
action, so that specch during free plas 
was contrasted with speech in such situa 
tions as those involving a compie 
stranger, those with a deaf-mute child, 
and the like. In such situations cae 
speech, and not socialized specch, ga 
creased (36). It scems to the writers Dir 
Vigotsky's results are really Loin 
with those of Piaget, but that attention 
has been called to two important distinc 
tions: that function and structure of lan- 
guage are two different attributes, 2n 

hence have to be defined and interprete : 
more carcfully than Piaget defined them; 


and that although children's speech at 
the earlier level (say three years) is more 
egocentric in form than it is in later life, 
it clearly has important social functions 
in the behavior of the child. 

This last point can be restated in an- 
other manner, as we have already done a 
few paragraphs back: the characteristics 
of the spcech of children are greatly in- 
fluenced by their social situations. Many 
Studies have been conducted to test this 
conclusion and there is essential agree- 
ment that this is, indeed, the case. ‘This 
fact, as we may now characterize it, also 
points up the importance in studies of 
language development of children of 
Specifying rigorously the precise condi- 
tions under which the observations or 
Measures of language are being made. In 
turn, this fact indicates the highly cau- 
tious interpretation one must make of 
language norms in terms of the condi- 
tions under which the norms were ob- 
tained. We shall have more to say about 
this important problem of defining norms 
in language in our further discussion of 
language development, in Chapter 6. 

There is one additional observation 
about the development of language in 
the third year to which we should like to 
call attention, Linguistic skill and intelli- 
Sence are highly correlated with each 
other, providing environmental and social 
Conditions are kept constant, the correla- 
tion coefficient usually being in the range 
9f .85 to 95. This helps to explain why 
Most widely used intelligence tests for 
children, particularly those from two 
Years of age and up, are so heavily based 
on language items, As a matter of fact 
aw children’s language or vocabulary 

S are sufficiently valid to be used as 
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measures of intelligence, providing the 
conditions noted above are observed. For 
example, one of the fairly widely used 
vocabulary tests for children, which is 
also usable as an intelligence test, is that 
devised by Van Alstyne (37). The test 
consists of a series of cards on each of 
which there are four pictures of objects 
or situations. The child is asked orally to 
point out which of the four on cach card 
is the appropriate answer to a question 
about that card, like “Show me the pen,” 
or “Show me the boy who is running.” 
The test takes only about fifteen minutes 
to administer and gives a reliable esti- 
mate of the child’s evaluative vocabulary 
and therefore of his intelligence—provid- 
ing the child’s background is similar to 
that of the children upon whom the test 
was standardized and providing the con- 
ditions of testing are adequate. Another 
vocabulary test, and one that has had 
more extensive research done in devising 
it as well as in evaluating the significance 
of the findings, is the Williams and Mc- 
Farland revision of a test originally pub- 
lished by M. E. Smith in 1926 (38). This 
test, known as the Smith-Williams Vo- 
cabulary Test, based upon samplings of 
words from Thorndike’s word list for 
children (39), is available in two alternate 
forms, and involves both a test for recall 
of word meanings and the recognition of 
word meanings. This test has turned out 
to be one of the very useful research in- 
struments for estimating the size of chil- 
dren’s vocabulary at different ages and 
for inquiring into the types of conditions 
that facilitate vocabulary development. 
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Early childhood — 
the preschool years 


JUST AS THE STAGE of toddlerhood was characterized by 
the emergence of interpersonal behavior, so the next 
general stage of development (early childhood) may be 
said to be characterized by a new, central theme. This 
new theme, the socialization of the child, may be under- 
stood as the crystallization of previous growth and learn- 
ing. During the period between three and six years the 
child makes great strides in acquiring his basic personal- 
ity. In Proverbs XX:1, of the King James Bible, we find 
the following: "Train up a child in the way he should 
go: and when he is old he will not depart from it." 
Modern psychology confirms this old truth, that the es- 
sential aspects of the personality have been well defined 
by six years of age and that they tend to persist as the 
enduring and basic ingredients of the later adolescent 
and adult personality—unless very marked changes in the 
conditions of living encourage a radical alteration. During 
the preschool period the child learns basic modes of social 
interaction. More than this, he acquires a well defined 
sense of self—a self-identity. Thereafter he tends to act 
in accordance with this identity—with the way in which 
he perceives himself. Later on he will add still additional 
identities as he increases the repertoire of his behaviors, 
but the essential core of his self-identity will tend to 
persist. 

We shall, therefore, begin this chapter with a discus- 
sion of this socialization process and then turn our at- 
tention to physical development, language development, 
the development of thinking, school adjustment, and 
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finally to the effects of various types of 
physical injury and disease upon the 
total development of the individual. 


THE SOCIALIZATION PROCESS 


During the preschool years the phenom- 
ena of ambivalence are at their highest 
intensity. We have noted how unstable 
the behavior of the toddler is; he may 
have rejected food one day that he 
seemed to enjoy the previous day; he was 
unpredictable in many other ways. The 
behavior of the preschool child at the 
beginning of this period is similarly un- 
predictable, but the nature of his in- 
stability changes gradually. As he matures 
he begins to show more general swings 
between such general traits as depend- 
ence and independence, passivity and 
hostility, babyishness and more maturity. 
By the end of this period, he has learned 
to integrate these opposing tendencies 
just as he has learned to reduce his ambiv- 
alent feclings toward cach of his par- 
ents. He has acquired an integrated sense 
of self-identity made up of opposing 
trends and of different identifications 
that he has interiorized. He has learned 
to reconcile and to resolve his conflicting 
feelings toward cach of the important 
pcople in his life. In the process, a stable 
and effective self-identity has emerged. 


Personality conflict and 
personality development 


Dr. Eric Berne, in his book The Mind in 
Action (1), tells the following tale about 
a mythical land of Brschiss: 


In this land there are only giants, normal- 
sized women, and dwarfs. The dwarf lives 
with a woman whom he loves and who 
fully returns his affection. During the day 
the dwarf stays with the woman while she 
works around the house. The day is full of 
happiness as these two talk and play with 
cach other and exchange evidences of af- 
fection. But toward evening, when the giant 
returns from his work, things begin to be 
different. As the giant approaches and his 
heavy footsteps are heard, the dwarf some- 
how fecls a little frightened. When the 
giant enters the house, the woman pper 
and kisses him and then gives him all o 
her attention while they talk about things 
that are of interest to them. The poor lit- 
tle dwarf is ncglected, meanwhile. pep 
supper, during which the dwarf gets ey 
divided attention, the dwarf is sent to bed. 
The sound of the two adults in the other 
room can be heard by the dwarf a n 
trying to go to sleep. Later, the dwarf can 
hear these two in their bedroom. This wt 
quence is repeated almost every ee 
the dwarf begins to get confused. He ON i 
the woman but he resents her attention € 
affection for the giant. He fecls jealous an 
hostile toward the giant, even though E 
knows he is a good man. Soon he loses : 
appctite when these two are togcther a . 
he may even have difficulty sleeping, ke 
having nightmares occasionally. The p 
and the woman who love thcir dwarf ar 
not understand what is troubling him, iom 
he is unable to explain how he feels, for 
is very confused about it all. 


This summarized and adapted version 
of Berne's myth depicts graphically the 
core situation that is usually involved e 
the oedipal problem of the preschoo 
child. In turn, according to psychoana- 
lytic theory, this problem is the crucia 
conflict situation which has to be resolved 
adequately if normal personality devel 
opment and appropriate socialization 2i 
to occur. Even those psychologists a" 


anthropologists who do not accept the 
universality of the oedipal problem recog- 
nize its importance in most cultures (es- 
pecially where the familial structure is 
monogamous and patriarchal) and ac- 
cept the validity of the significance of the 
interpersonal problems involved. Let us 
therefore take a closer and more sys- 
tematic look at this conflict situation. 
According to Freud, who first devel- 
oped the theory of the oedipal conflict 
and the dynamics of its solution, the bio- 
logical maturation of the child results in 
a shift of the erotogenic zone to the 
genital region at about three years of age. 
This shift has involved displacement of 
erotic primacy from the anal zone to the 
new zone. There is ample evidence that 
both the boy and the girl experience 
pleasurable sensations from stimulation 
of this region (7). In the case of the boy, 
the penis and, to a lesser extent, the im- 
mediately surrounding regions are thus 
excitable, Similarly, in the case of the 
girl, the clitoris, labia, and surrounding 
Tegions can now produce pleasurable sen- 
Sations when stimulated. These respec- 
tive zones of the body maintain erotic 
primacy until about seven years of age. 
The oedipal period (or the phallic period 
as it is sometimes called, to distinguish it 
from true genital primacy which develops 
during and after puberty) thus begins at 
three years and ends at seven years. 
When Freud first introduced his psy- 
chosexual theory, it was met with disbe- 
lief and even with disgust by some in- 
dividuals. To many, it was inconceivable 
that little children had sex drives. The 
fact that such sex drives occur during 
this phase of development is no longer 
disputed, although, as we have said, some 
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disagree with the central importance that 
Freud suggested for them in terms of 
over-all personality development. There 
is evidence that children frequently ask 
questions about sex functions and sexual 
anatomy, as the common experience of 
most parents will attest (8). There is evi- 
dence that sexual excitability, even the 
possibility of orgasm, occurs during the 
preschool period (9, 10). It is also prob- 
ably true that all children engage in some 
form of masturbation by rubbing the 
genital area or by some other means, al- 
though investigations that seck to estab- 
lish the extent of such practices, usually 
by asking mothers whether they have ob- 
served such behavior in their children, 
report the percentage of occurrence as 
below 100 per cent (8). Moreover, it 
must be remembered that Freud’s psy- 
chosexual theory defined sexual behavior 
as that which has its roots in the specific, 
biological sex drives but which may be 
manifested in the general tendencies to- 
ward cathexes (establishment of emo- 
tional involvement in a person or object). 
Sexual drives are characterized by pleas- 
ure on being discharged, and may finally 
be sublimated through diversion into 
socially acceptable activities. 

The crux of this theory is that phallic 
sexuality in both boys and girls exerts a 
powerful drive toward gratification and 
that intense emotional relationships and 
frustrations are produced as a consc 
quence. The patterns of behavior through 
which these drives are satisfied are a 
central part of the nature of interpersonal 
relationships during this period. Hence, 
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this is a theory not only of sexual devel- 
opment, as such, but of personality de- 
velopment, as well. 

At the beginning of the phallic period, 
the boy has already developed a close 
and satisfying relationship with his 
mother (or mother surrogate). He has 
been played with, caressed, fondled, and 
cared for. He has been socially and emo- 
tionally dependent upon her. Under nor- 
mal circumstances, he has interiorized 
her wishes, has learned to adapt and con- 
form to her ways of behaving, and so has 
identified with her. We should recall 
that much of this learning (for learning 
it surely is) has been accomplished un- 
consciously and has produced a satisfy- 
ing way of life for the boy. We may say 
that the mother has become the boy's 
first love object. During the phallic pe- 
tiod this relationship has unconscious 
sexual meaning to the boy and is still a 
very dependent relationship, even under 
good familial conditions in which he has 
not been overprotected. If the boy is to 
acquire an appropriate masculine role he 
must, however, now learn a new identi- 
fication. He must learn to identify with 
his father. Thus, a conflict situation de- 
velops and, as we shall see, it becomes 
quite involved before it can be entirely 
solved. The solution to this problem in 
both interpersonal and heterosexual rela- 
tions sets the pattern for subsequent in- 
terpersonal and heterosexual relations. If 
the problem is not solved, a complex re- 
sults (the oedipal * complex), and accord- 


* Psychonalavsts prefer the term oedipal com- 
plex to oedipal conflict to describe the oedipal 


ing to psychoanalytic theory predisposes 
the child to psychoncurotic or disturbed 
emotional behavior at this or some later 
stage. We can, perhaps, sce that this con- 
flict contains the analogue of many types 
of human relationships: how to relate 
simultancously to two or more people, 
both of whom arc loved. : 
We will recall, from our discussion in 
Chapter 5, that the boy has already 
learned to relate to his father to some 
extent, even before the phallic period. 
He has also become aware of differences 
in the anatomy of father and mother or 
of boys and girls. Awareness of sex dif- 
ferences in anatomy and function is most 
likely greater in lower-class than in mid- 
dle- and upper-class children because 
they have more opportunity to witness 
sexual behavior and because the roles 
and clothing of little boys and girls arc 
more clearly differentiated (11). Cultural 
factors may increase or diminish thc 
severity of odeipal problems in terms of 
the degree to which sexual behavior 15 
taboo and sexual drives are expressed Or 
prohibited. In any case, the boy is aware 
that he is like his father in some respects 
and unlike his mother in these same fac- 
tors. The father is therefore perceived as 
an ally and as a similar kind of human 
being. However, at the beginning of this 
period, the boy has had only a moderately 
intense relationship with his father who 
has usually not had primary responsibil- 
ity for rearing or taking care of him. The 
relationship has involved some positive 
elements but has also involved strong 
negative clements. For although the 
father may have liked the boy and been 


problems. We prefer to reserve the designation 
of complex to unresolved oedipal problems 0n'*- 
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liked in return, he was not as intensely 
or emotionally involved in the rcaring of 
the boy as mother was. Moreover, as the 
boy's erotic relationship with the mother 
became more intense, the father became 
a more likely rival, who was to be feared 
not only because he was bigger and 
stronger, but also because he might 
punish the son for his feclings and atti- 
tudes toward the mother. 

We can see how ambivalence develops 
toward both mother and father: both are 
loved and hated, for both offer gratifica- 
tion and frustration. During the carly 
part of the phallic period the boy's ambiv- 
alence toward his mother, under normal 
circumstances, is not very great, for he 
has already identified with her and per- 
ceives her primarily in positive tones. On 
the other hand, during this same early 
phase, the ambivalence toward the father 
is much more intense and contains strong 
negative elements. Eventually, the boy 
will learn to love both father and mother 
in different ways and will have reduced 
his ambivalence toward both, if the con- 
ditions for his personality development 
within the family (and outside) are favor- 
able. In the process he will have resolved 
not only the oedipal conflict, but he will 
have learned that it is realistically pos- 
sible to love someone and still have some 
negative feelings toward him. In short, 
he will have learned a most important 
reality principle, useful in many other 
life situations; namely, that love relation- 
ships involve a composite of both positive 
and negative components. 

The boy tends to be fearful of the 


father. He is frequently literally afraid 
that his penis will be cut off and that he 
will become like a girl (who is seen by 
many boys as having lost her penis). 
Freud suggested that anxicty of this type 
may develop even if such threats have 
not been verbalized explicitly by the 
father. The child acts as though such 
threats are being made for he feels guilty 
about his feelings toward his mother, and 
he believes he ought to be punished. 
Such anxiety is probably increased if the 
father is assigned the role in the family 
of dispensing all punishment and if open 
expression of feelings is not tolerated. 
More often the boy's anxiety takes a less 
literal form. In such instances, thc boy 
fears his body will be injured or muti- 
lated in some way. (As we shall see later, 
his sense of the intactness of his body 18 
not fully integrated at this stage of a 
development, and real or imagined tives 
of damage to his body may readily 
turb this developing sense of body-intac 
ness.) Sometimes his anxiety is tran* 
formed into more indirect and symbolic 
forms so that fears of large animals, fears 
of being bitten, or fears of breaking ? 
limb become the derivative of the San 
posed anxicty. Because Freud believe 
that all of these fears had their roots ™ 
the boy’s apprehension that his fame 
would cut his penis off in punishmen 
for having sexual drives, these behaviors 
were termed castration anxiety. . 
It is interesting to note that, even im 
modern society in which there is less 
moral prudery and suppression than tg 
former days, the development of Pani 
dren’s fears, as reported by child psycho" 
ogists, offers interesting confirmatory 
evidence of Freud’s theory. We woul 


expect, according to this theory, that 
children's anxieties would first result pre- 
dominantly in separation fears (during 
the oral and anal periods), and later re- 
sult in castration types of fears (during 
the phallic period). Recent research indi- 
cates that prior to age four children’s 
fears are predominantly those of being 
left alone, being abandoned, being kid- 
napped, and the like, whereas from about 
four years of age on, and especially after 
five years, the predominant fears are of 
being bitten, being attacked by large ani- 
mals, suffering bodily harm, and of dying. 
It is very rare to find a child who is en- 
tirely free of these respective types of 
fears during these stages of development. 

The solution to the oedipal problem 
depends upon repression of the boy's 
Sexual longings for his mother, a partial 
Tenunciation of his identification with 
her, a new identification with his father, 
and finally an integration of the two iden- 


Playing the role of the engineer of a freight 
train is fun. (U. of Mich.) 
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tities (with mother and father) into a 
suitable identity as a boy-man. This is a 
long and gradual process, with many 
“ups” and “downs,” and with only a 
partial solution, in our culture, until early 
adulthood. The reason for the delay in 
its final resolution is that our society pre- 
vents the assumption of a fully adult 
role (including a marriage partner and 
the procreation of children) until the in- 
dividual is economically (not necessarily 
psychologically) responsible and inde- 
pendent. During the oedipal period the 
boy will often rebel against his mother 
(or other females), he will once again 
show streaks of negativism toward her, 
or he may act inexplicably distant from 
her. He will sometimes try to oppose his 
father and will often try to compete with 
him. These periods of “acting out” 
should be understood for what they really 
are: attempts at mastery of the slowly 
emerging masculine role. The father can 
be especially helpful if, first, he is avail- 
able to the youngster, and if he encour- 
ages him in trying out his new masculine 
role. Boys love to pretend to be “big” 
and “strong” and “brave.” They love to 
go out with father and “act like a man.” 
If these attempts are respected for what 
they are (partial trials at assuming a 
masculine role) and if the culture permits 
or assists the youngster in assuming a 
clearly defined male role, progress 
through the oedipal period is greatly en- 
couraged. Often children will idealize 
cowboys, sheriffs, “space men,” and other 
heroes and act out in play their need to 
be masculine and powerful. Boys, par- 
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ticularly those in the lower-middle and 
lower classes, will sometimes, cither 
clandestinely or openly, compare and dis- 
cuss the size and power of their penises. 
They will often engage in games of a 
phallic nature, playing "doctor," seeing 
who can urinate longer or for a greater 
distance, and the like. 

This period is marked by intense curi- 
osity, exploratory interests, and creativity. 
Intellectual activity shares in the total 
growth of the child toward maturity and 
assists him in reaching appropriate solu- 
tions. Children often seem "wise beyond 
their years,” ask provoking and provoca- 
tive questions, and master new experi- 
ences with astonishing rapidity. They 
love to wander about the neighborhood, 
exploring new places and things, and 
sometimes set out on explorations away 
from home—much to the anguish of the 
parents. All of these are signs, in part, of 
the healthy, surging vitality associated 
with phallic sexuality. Most good nursery 
schools capitalize on these interests and 
emerging capacities and put them fully to 
use. The hallmark of intellectual activity 
during this period, as we shall sce later 
in our discussion of the development of 
thinking, is integration. Through previ- 
ous experience and abetted by current 
curiosity and initiative, the "pieces" of 
knowledge which have been previously 
amassed are woven together into new and 
complex concepts and insights. 

As we have said, the normal child grad- 
ually renounces his oedipal interest in his 
mother and identifies with his father. 
However, such progress assumes that 


familial conditions are satisfactory for 
growth. When favorable conditions do 
not obtain, the process of working 
through the oedipal problems becomes 
vastly more complicated and an oedipal 
complex may result. Such a complex 
means that the child has become fixated 
at the ocdipal level and that he has re- 
tained most or all of his psychosexual 
attachment upon his mother (although 
he may be unconscious of this). We may 
note a numbcr of specific conditions that 
contribute to the development of an 
oedipal complex. The first of these is the 
development of excessive anxicty im the 
child during previous stages of matura 
tion. Such anxictics will have retarded 
emotional growth and have made the 
child less capable of dealing with current 
ocdipal problems. Contrariwise, healthy 
and effective emotional growth during 
previous stages makes it much simpler for 
the child to weather the usual storms © 
the oedipal period. A second important 
condition is that of emotional disturb- 
ance on the part of cither mother OT 
father. Such disturbances may vary !n 
type and intensity and thus Lcd 
in varying degrecs to the child's di 
ties during this normally difficult perio’ 
for him. A third general condition !5 
that of inadequate acceptance of A 
mother (female) role by mother and 0 
the father (male) role by father. When 
each of the parents does not exhibit 1n 
his daily personality manifestations clear- 
cut characteristics of his respective role. 
it becomes more difficult for the young 
ster to identify and to reconcile these 
two roles in himself. As we have said, the 
boy must learn to identify with his father. 
but he must also have previously identr 


fied with his mother; now, he must attain 
a clear self-conception as a male while 
still retaining some of the positive fea- 
tures of his previous female identifica- 
tion. (Parenthetically, it might be noted 
that no child has only androgen compo- 
nents—male hormones—or only estrogen 
components—female hormones—but has 
a combination of both. Typically, the 
male has more androgens and the fe- 
male has more estrogens.) Finally, a 
fourth kind of difficulty is the absence or 
unavailability of the parent of the same 
sex during the critical period for identi- 
fication with that parent. Substitutes, 
such as siblings, grandparents, and rela- 
tives, cannot as easily fulfill the identity 
needs during these important stages of 
personality development. 

The resolution of oedipal problems in 
the case of the girl is more complicated 
and consequently takes a longer period 
of time, Whereas the boy had the rela- 
tively simpler problem of giving up his 
identification with his mother and learn- 
ing to identify with his father, the girl 
has an additional step—and a most diffi- 
cult onc. After having identified with her 
father she still has to learn to reidentify 
with her mother. This means that she 
has to modify or renounce her boyish 
(phallic) traits and return to a feminine 
tole which, in our culture, and also to 
some extent biologically, is a more passive 
or receptive type of role than that of the 
male. This is not only difficult because 
it involves another step in identification, 
but also because many of the conse- 
quences of the previous step involved 
considerable pleasure: erotic attachment 
to father, ability to express rebellion and 
aggression in tom-boyish activities, feel- 
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ings of mastery associated with gross 
muscular activity. Moreover, unlike the 
boy whose phallic excitement is focused 
in the penis during both the oedipal 
period and during later periods of de- 
velopment, the girl has to learn to obtain 
sexual gratification from the vagina 
(when she grows up) rather than from 
the clitoris (which is focal during the 
oedipal period). Perhaps the complexity 
of these problems helps to explain why 
girls’ emotional attachments to their 
mothers, following the oedipal phase of 
development, is so much more intense 
than boys’ attachments to their fathers; 
the girls’ emotional experiences become 
more intense because, in part, of the 
longer and more intense learning experi- 
ences that they have. 

One of the recurrent questions that is 
raised about the girls’ psychosexual prob- 
lems is whether girls experience castra- 
tion anxiety. The most probable answer 
is that they do even though they do not 
have a penis to lose. The reason for such 
types of anxicty is that many girls worry 
about the fact that they do not have a 
penis * (and research as well as clinical 
evidence indicates that this is frequently 
the case), they worry that they might 
have been “damaged” because they were 
bad, and they do not yet have some obvi- 
ous and distinguishing sexual character- 
istics (such as the later full development 
of breasts) which can compensate for 


* This type of anxiety in girls is referred to as 
penis envy. Boys have a type of anxiety, some- 
what comparable to this, that is known as breast 


envy. 
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their feelings of “loss.” Research evidence 
on girls’ fears indicates that their fears 
during the oedipal period involve castra- 
tion types of anxiety although such fears 
may not be as intense or widespread as 
in the case of boys. 


The development 
of a self-identity 


If we stop to reflect about ourselves we 
are usually able to make some very 
specific statements about “what” and 
“who” we are. As adults, each of us be- 
lieves in his own unique personality. We 
“know” that we are fearful or brave, that 
we are well or poorly coordinated, that 
we have much or little self-confidence in 
certain kinds of situations, that we are 
usually depressed or usually content, that 


we are slow- or fast-witted, and so on. 
This perception of what we are, of the 
usual roles we assign to ourselves, has 
not only a uniqueness but also a continu- 
ity. We are the same person we were an 
hour ago, two ycars ago, a decade ago, 
even though some things about us may 
have changed in the interim. Further, we 
expect others to recognize this continuity 
and basic integrity in our self-identity; 
we expect others to anticipate that we 
will behave in characteristic ways. In fact, 
without such a characteristic self-identity 
we would feel lost, fragmented, and help- 
less. 

As we shall see, the nature of our sclf- 
identity greatly influences not only what 
we are but what we anticipate doing. We 
act in terms of our sense of identity and 
we attempt to retain a consistent self- 
image, strongly resisting change m this 
respect. Yet the fact is that this coherent, 


Socialization and the differentiation of roles in group play. (U. of Mich.) 
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organized sense of self developed in us 
very gradually over many years before it 
became stabilized; and even though 
stability is finally achieved, the sense of 
self, even in adulthood, continues to 
change slightly in the course of normal 
development and further experience. A 
focal period in the development of the 
sense of sclf-identity, which had its roots 
in infancy and reaches a stable position 
only with adulthood, is that of the pre- 
school years. 

The development of the “self” began 
when the infant had his first awareness 
of himself as being different from the rest 
of the world. In the beginning, this sense 
of difference was extremely vague and 
diffuse. As his biological needs failed to 
be gratified promptly or adequately the 
infant began to become dimly conscious 
of a “me” that had tensions and some 
“not-me” that usually reduced these ten- 
sions but occasionally did not. Thus, we 
can sce that the first glimmering of a self- 
identity was formed on the basis of frus- 
trations which helped the infant to dis- 
tinguish between his body (or bodily ten- 
sions) and “something out there” which 
was not part of the body. Some psycho- 
analysts believe that the first localization 
of the self is in the mouth, and partially 
in the hands, which serve as avenues of 
sensory communication during this early 
period (12). Gradually, very gradually in 
fact, the young child becomes aware of 
his body, in a very gross and undifferen- 
tiated sense, and later of things that arc 
not part of his body. Still later, he be- 
comes aware of differentiated feelings 
within the body. It is at this stage that 
localization of the self within the body 
begins to emerge. When young children 
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are asked where they “are,” they tend to 
point to a circumscribed region on the 
body surface, such as the chin or the 
nose or the abdomen (13). Other parts 
of the body which have not been so 
identified with the “me” may be accepted 
as belonging to "me" but they are not 
“me.” (In contrast, adults, in the same 
study, when asked "where are you?" char- 
actcristically pointed to the head.) 
Schilder has proposed that the gradually 
increasing and gradually more differen- 
tiated perception of the body forms the 
core of the development of the sense of 
self (14). 

The next general step in the develop- 
ment of the sense of a self-identity prob- 
ably involves an awareness of the inside 
of the body as differentiated from the 
outside. As sensory development pro- 
ceeds, and increasingly more accurate per- 
ceptions of others become possible, the 
individual learns to distinguish between 
the outside and inside of the body. The 
interior of the body is then understood 
in terms of the child's experience with 
the interiors of things that he has seen 
(15). These may be interiors of toys or 
other objects or may be the interiors of 
animals or insects. Only as the child be- 
comes increasingly sophisticated about 
his own exterior anatomy and experiences 
internal pain which can be localized can 
he gradually learn to differentiate various 
internal parts of the body. A somewhat 
more accurate perception of the interior 
will take a long time and considerably 
more knowledge than the child has at 


this stage. 
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During these early stages, the child has 
been learning to interiorize the demands 
of his mother (or of others who have had 
major responsibility for his care). Soon he 
begins to act the way she would like him 
to, even when she is not present. As we 
have already noted, this identification oc- 
curs at both a conscious and unconscious 
level. The model of his mother's behavior 
(as exemplified in her prohibitions, espe- 
cially) is thus the first external model that 
is incorporated. When this has occurred, 
the child feels that “this is what I want 
to do.” In turn, he feels that “this is the 
way I am.” He now has the rudiments of 
a self-identity that exists in time as well 
as in space. For now, he knows how he 
will behave at different times, and he has 
acquired some sense of continuity. How- 
ever, some indication of how rudimentary 
this sense of continuity is may be gleaned 
from the fact that he will be greatly dis- 
turbed by abrupt changes in clothes—in 
himself as well as in others—for he be- 
comes confused over his sense of identity. 
He will sometimes express great concern 
over the fact that someone whom he has 
previously seen wearing an overcoat now 
appears before him without the coat, and 
he will wonder out loud whether it is the 
same person. Sometimes he will respond 
with terror at having his hair cut, not so 
much because of castration fears (which 
may sometimes be the cause) as because 
he no longer will be the same person 
without his usual hair. He tries desper- 
ately to hang on to his rudimentary sense 
of continuity in himself and in others! 

It is during this same period that he 


begins to worry about the intactness of 
his body. Probably, the emergence of 
castration anxiety during the early stages 
of the oedipal period and the unstable 
sense of self jointly contribute to fears 
of mutilation. During ages four and five, 
especially, children worry a great deal 
about “hurts,” broken legs, fingernails 
(in themselves and in their dolls), and 
broken objects. These fears are so intense 
during these stages that operative prO- 
cedures that can be delayed because they 
are not urgent (and we are thinking Be 
pecially about tonsillectomies which may 
have profound psychological impact upon 
the youngster at this timc) should pe 
postponed when possible, or should bc 
counteracted by ample cmotional prep- 
aration and support (16). Fears about 
dying and about death may also emerge 
at this timc. Here again, emotional sup 
port for the fear (accepting the fear 25 
valid but not becoming alarmed ei 
it), together with simple, straightforware. 
and accurate explanation, may help the 
child not only to master the fear but 
also to become more assured with s 
spect to the essential intactness of his 
own body. sd 

During the later stages of the puis 
period, the child begins to adopt a truly 
socialized role, as he identifies with m 
appropriate role for which hc is suite? 
biologically and socially. A boy, for 2 
ample, interiorizes the social roles which 
his father, his brother, his uncle, pn 
others portray. The more clear-cut m 
acceptable these roles are the more icd 
is his sense of self-identity (17). He nce 5 
experience in portraying these roles $0 
that he can learn to discriminate them 
more accurately and to use them more 


consistently. During this stage children 
will often fantasy themselves as a “super- 
man" as part of their attempts at mastery. 
Indeed, sometimes they will refuse to 
admit they are not, in fact, the very 
"superman" they are playing, nor should 
this distinction be forced upon them too 
rapidly. Their own emerging experience 
and frustrations will teach them the 
truth, and they will have learned more 
in the process through self-discovery. 

By the end of the oedipal period the 
process of development of a self-identity 
will have produced a substantial degree 
of superego development. In the normal 
yourgster, this will mean that he has 
acquired sufficient internalized, inhibitory 
controls to be able to function, most of 
the time, in a fairly responsible social 
role. He will have learned a certain re- 
spect for the authority of others and he 
will have acquired techniques for co- 
operating with others. He will still need 
to be given definite limits with respect 
to what he can do, for his judgment about 
reality factors is far from fully adequate, 
but he will be able to manage himself 
in common, ordinary situations. He will 
experience some guilt when he has over 
stepped the limits, but if his superego 
development is not too extreme or too 
rigid, his guilt will be transient and pro- 
duce only temporary anxiety. Through 
the internalization of a superego, he will 
have become a social being rather than 
Just a behaving organism. 

OF course, all youngsters during the 
Preschool period will experience occa- 
sional doubts about the adequacy of their 
self-identity. They will meet situations 
for which they are still ill-prepared and 
with which they cannot cope adequately. 
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Under such circumstances, they will tend 
to resort to fantasy. When their real com- 
panions are frustrating or when their eld- 
ers expect more than can be accom- 
plished, they will imagine other young: 
sters or other elders who will meet their 
needs more easily. In these fantasy ac- 
tivities, youngsters will sometimes seem 
to believe in the reality of the fantasy, 
and they will sometimes “lie” when con- 
fronted with the more harsh reality. It 
should be clearly understood that a 
child’s belief in his fantasy and his denial 
of reality is usually a perfectly normal 
phenomenon; it is part of the way of 
making the business of growing up some- 


Preschool children like to assume the adult 
roles they observe. (U. of Mich.) 
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what more tolerable. Certainly up to the 
age of about five years, such fantasies and 
disregard of truth or reality probably oc- 
cur occasionally in the majority of chil- 
dren, although accurate research data on 
this problem are lacking. It may be best 
to "play the game" with the youngster, 
giving him time to accept his own reality 
and the reality of his circumstances, 
rather than confronting him with his un- 
truths or punishing him for his some- 
what autistic behavior. By the age of six 
or seven, he will have given up his con- 
fusion between fantasy and reality and 
be more able to accept his own self- 
identity with its limitations. He will still 
engage in fantasy, and use it as a fertile 
source for ideas, but he will have become 
consistent in his discrimination of such 
behavior from that of reality behavior. 
Only when the child continues to employ 
fantasy excessively and is unable to dis- 
tinguish it from reality, during the pri- 
mary grades, should concern be felt about 
the possible psychopathological nature of 
this behavior. If such is the case, careful 
psychological study of the youngster and 
appropriate mental hygiene measures for 


him or his family, or both, may be ad- 
visable.* 


Affective phenomena and growth 


The discussion up to this point has 
clearly emphasized the role of emotions, 
conflict, and anxiety in growth. All of us 


* A comprehensive review of the literature on 
body-image (which is roughly equivalent to the 
concept of self-identity) and a summary of their 
own research in this arca will be found in Fisher 
and Cleveland’s recent book (18). 


are aware, in a general way, that our 
emotions, or the way we fecl, have some- 
thing to do with our growth patterns. 
In this section, we should like to docu- 
ment this general and valid belicf with 
more specific evidence, and get to um 
derstand the interrelationship of affec- 
tive behavior and growth morc fully. We 
have already alluded to the highly sig 
nificant effects of frustration and dep- 
rivation in infancy, in Chapters 2 and 
4. We were able to sce that when such 
conditions led to severe anxicty the child 
was likely to be greatly retarded in 
growth, learning, and adjustmental ca- 
pacitics. 

A number of important studies bear- 
ing on the present question have been 
conducted at the Fels Research Institute. 
In one of these, Baldwin investigated the 
relationship of three general factors 1n 
the home upon the behavior of children 
in nursery school (19). The three factors, 
democratic behavior, indulgence, and 
emotional warmth are composites of rat- 
ings of parent behavior which had been 
shown to have fundamental importance 
for child-parent interactions. (Sce, m this 
connection, our discussion of these fac- 
tors in Chapter 3.) The interrelationshipt 
of each of these three factors of parenta! 
behavior, and of these factors in various 
combinations, were studied in terms : 
the consequences for child behavior a$ 
rated in the nursery-school situation. 1 he 
56 children studied ranged in age from 
three to five years. It was found, as other 
studies have found, that a democratic 
home atmosphere usually went together 
with a home that was high in emotiona 
warmth. Morcover, such a combination 
of factors was correlated with behavior 


in children that was socially outgoing, 
that was attractive to other children, and 
that was "high on activities demanding 
intellectual curiosity, originality, and con- 
structiveness." On the other hand, indul- 
gence (or, more accurately, overindul- 
gence) was associated with physical ap- 
prehension and lack of skill in muscle 
activities. Although the study could not 
entirely separate cach of the three main 
factors from the others and was not en- 
tirely successful in controlling for other 
relevant factors, its results were highly 
indicative of the significance on emo- 
tional behavior of conditions of the home 
climate (parent behavior), and of the 
consequences of the emotional state of 
the child for the type of growth pattern 
that emerged. 

In another series of studies by Olson 
and his associates there was convincing 
evidence of the influence of emotional 
behavior on all aspects of the growth of 
the child (20). In these studies, Olson 
was first able to demonstrate that “. . . 
in all growth there is an underlying unity 
which is expressed in the various struc- 
tures and functions that are measured.” 
(We shall have further reference to this 
finding in a later section of this chap- 
ter.) From these findings he developed 
his concept of organismic age, a "central 
maturational tempo over time." This 
meant that although the various compo- 
nents making up the total growth varied 
In different individuals and at different 
times, growth tended to go up or to go 
down together, on an overall basis. He 
then found that anomalies in growth, 
that is, deviations in the growth of be- 
havior or of structures, occurred. when 
there were disturbances in emotional 
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adjustment. In a specific test of this gen- 
eral conclusion, Mechem studied the 
relationship between the affective state 
and specific aspects of growth as well as 
of general or organismic growth (21). 
In this elaborative study, children were 
rated through interviews in terms of their 
positive or negative affective state. For 
example, one point was given for cach 
response indicative of happiness or con- 
tentment. The central finding was that 
"substantial relationships [were] 
found between changes in affective state 
and growth." Although the most signifi- 
cant relationships were found for read- 
ing age and mental age, all aspects of 
growth (including weight, dental age, 
and the like) tended to be affected by 
this state. 

Over the past few years, a great number 
of studies have been made of the rela- 
tionship between the amount and types 
of anxiety and the learning of various 
forms of behavior. The effects of anxiety 
are quite variable depending upon the 
intensity of the anxiety, the amount of 
ego involvement of the subject in the 
task, the prior anxiety state of the subject, 
and the like, but the overriding conclu- 
sion is inescapable: anxiety is intimately 
related to effectiveness of functioning 
and to the rate and amount of learning. 
The authors of the present volume have 
shown, elsewhere, that severe anxiety, 
especially during the very early and form- 
ative years, may have a crippling effect 
upon total personality development and 
may result in a predisposition to psychosis 
(insanity) or in actual personality break- 
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down (22). Hebb has pointed out that 
extreme emotional behavior ( especially 
extreme negative emotional behavior) 
has a disruptive and disorganizing effect 
upon productivity and upon personal cf- 
fectiveness (23). 

It seems reasonable to conclude, in the 
light of our present knowledge, that al- 
though a child will profit from stimula- 
tion and mild degrees of frustration, 
Which serve as motivators for effective 
growth and adjustment, extreme or con- 
tinued frustration has a highly adverse 
effect upon these phenomena. This does 
not mean, it must be emphasized, that 
the child should be indulged or should 
be undisciplined, for such conditions also 
produce an unfavorable climate for 
healthy growth, Rather, the implication 
is that emotional security results from 
the conditions that favor rather consist- 
ent and pleasurable conflict solution, and 
that, in turn, such positive affective states 
facilitate effective growth and adjust- 
ment. 


Social adjustment—relations 
to siblings and other children 


We shall now consider how the total 
home climate affects adjustment and how 
the child inter-reacts with siblings and 
other children. It is assumed that how 
the child relates to other children is es- 
sentially a function of (is caused by) the 
child's personality (assuming a constancy 
in the characteristics of the other chil- 
dren, for the moment), but it must be 
recognized that the gratifications and 
frustrations the child experiences in his 


relations with other children also influ- 
ence the further development of his per- 
sonality. 

There have been many studies of the 
effects of the home climate, most of them 
studies of the relationships of this factor 
to the child's adjustment in nursery 
school and in kindergarten. We have 
already referred to the studies of the Fels 
Research Institute which have traced m 
relationships of democratic, warm, anc 
indulgent home atmospheres on "e 
aspects of child behavior. We will a s 
recall that, in Chapter 3, we eno 
the relationships of early patterns on 
child-rearing to developments in bv 
child's personality. From these and otl 4 
studies we have gained the cae er 
that a secure home climate, one in which 
there is democratic discipline caen 
of the needs of the child together = 
recognition of the needs of others), ii 
in which there is warmth (e 
sensitivity and responsiveness. to ind 
child's needs), and one in Winen UE 
is appropriate discipline, leads to a vod 
emotional development in the child. a 
ing the preschool period such soon 
manifests itself in outgoing, caopea s à 
but sometimes quarrelsomc benas us 
high intellectual curiosity, p ni in 
havior (increasingly more appropria is 
so with progression in age), and prs 
secure behavior, together with pua 
interest in making and maintaining $0014 i 
contacts with other children. These gen 
eral conclusions have been borne out in 
extensive studies by MacFarlane a 
found, for example, that when a a 
was marked by the presence of a marke 
number of unfavorable features (from 2 
psychological viewpoint), the child was 


Fear may be conquered by the supportin 


likely to develop problem behavior (of 
many different kinds), whercas when 
there was a good home climate, or only 
one or two unfavorable features, the child 
was not likely to have such problems 
(24). Among the most significant un- 
favorable home features was that of mari- 
tal discord, by which was meant emo- 
tional insecurity in one or both parents. 
In turn, marital discord led to other un- 


g presence of an adult. (Merrill Palmer) 


favorable characteristics of the home. Not 
only behavior is affected by home cli- 
mate; there is considerable evidence that 
poor home climate influences. general 
attitudes toward others and specific at- 
titudes toward many social problems. For 
example, it was learned that when par 
ents are authoritarian, children tend to 
develop strong ethnic bias (25). An au- 


thoritarian home is likely to be found 
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where there is insecurity or instability in 
the home climate; that is, authoritarian- 
ism is itself an effect of emotionally un- 
satisfactory conditions. 

It should be noted that the character- 
istic democratic or authoritarian home 
atmosphere is largely independent of cul- 
tural practice. Even in those cultures in 
which strict discipline is practiced, homes 
vary in the degree to which they are cither 
democratic or authoritarian, depending in 
large measure on the personality charac- 
teristics of the parents. Morcover, the 
emotionally insecure parent who merely 
consciously tries to be democratic does 
not succeed in developing or maintaining 
à democratic atmosphere (24). Home 
climate is more a matter of emotional 
security than anything else, even though 
it may vary in terms of sociocconomic 
and cultural conditions. 

Among the home conditions, one of 
the features that may vary even when 
other conditions are constant is the num- 
ber of children present. The number of 
children, their age spread, and the dis- 
tribution by sex have an influence on the 
child's relationships with other children. 
The typical American family is small, 
the number of children varying inversely, 
in general, with the socioeconomic status 
of the family. Although the behavior of 
each child is largely determined, in the 
first place, by the nature of his relation- 
ship with the mother, later by his rela- 
tionships with the father as well as the 
mother, and by the characteristics of the 
home climate that the parents develop, 
this behavior is also affected by the or- 


dinal position and the total configuration 
of the siblings. As we have noted, older 
children tend to become jealous of “the 
new baby” and often regress in behavior 
when they feel more attention is being 
paid to the newcomer or when they feel 
that their previous status in the family 
is jeopardized. The youngest child tends 
to be more striving and outgoing. Other 
things being equal, the older child will 
be more likely to become jealous if he 
is a more dependent type of individual. 
Although there is no inevitability about 
it, an only child is more likely to Desunt 
a problem child than a child who yas 
siblings (26). Of course, there are pee 
reasons why a family has only one child, 
some of these reasons being related k 
the personality characteristics of the M 
ents, and it is not only the condition S 
being an only child that determines x 
the child will develop. The finding fe 
nevertheless of significance and ane 
that only children are more US? ie 
be overindulged or overprotected A 
through compensation because of A 
rental fears in this connection, dealt p : 
too austerely), and hence to develop C° 
tain personality problems. a 
Horn older siblings in the = 
offers many possible advantages. ost 
these are: the availability of playma : 
and “protectors,” the availability wi 
models of behavior in siblings who pos 
proved successful in meeting certain = » 
ations, a sense of family strength we 
family loyalty, the possibility of cooP A 
ative activities which may offset campi 
tive drives, the possibility of quen 
adjustments to both sexes and of adju : 
ment to small groups, at an earlier a" 
However, it should be repeated that 


family conditions are unfavorable none 
of these advantages may obtain.* It is 
also clear that, aside from the conditions 
Suggested, family size in itself has no 
consistent influence upon personality de- 
velopment. Rather, family size tends to 
increase the operation of factors already 
present. In other words, the way in which 
the size of the family is most likely to in- 
fluence personality development of the 
child is already present in the personality 
characteristics and behavior of the par- 
ents. For instance, parents who have high 
Status needs are more likely to have fewer 
children and focus more attention upon 
them, subjecting them to special kinds of 
Pressures. As another example, large 
families are more likely to delegate mat- 
ters of disciplinary control to older sib- 
lings, but such attribution of discipline 
was already part of the characteristics of 
the parents who were likely to have large 
families (27). Hence, in each family, the 
Specific attributes of the parents and the 
Specific ways in which they relate to or 
have needs involving their children must 
be evaluated if appropriate meaning is to 
be assigned to the influence of the family 
Constellation. 

During the preschool period children 
are likely to form their first friendships, 
Sometimes as early as the third year and 
Sometimes later. It has been learned that 
friendships are likely to be based on 
Similarities in such factors as age, sex, 
type of social behavior, and type of physi- 
cal skill. This means that children who 
are Teasonably similar in such character- 


* 
1ndeed, in the case of Henry, described in 
an Pter l, the presence of siblings provoked 
his increased Henry's feelings of insecurity and 
aggressive behavior. 


The four-year-old plays at gardening; the ten- 
year-old gardens. (U. of Mich.) 


istics tend to play together and form 
emotional bonds more than those who 
are dissimilar in these things. In the 
beginning of the preschool period, friend- 
ships are few and transient. With in- 
crease in age, however, friendships be- 
come somewhat more enduring and 
certainly become much more intense 
(27). All children quarrel frequently with 
each other, at times. There may be sud- 
den and apparently inexplicable shifts in 
the patterns of relationships, so that what 
was at one moment a very friendly play 
situation suddenly becomes a hectic argu- 
ment the next. Two general conclusions 
of research in this area should be empha- 
sized: one is that children who tend to 
get along better with each other, as com- 
pared with those who do not, are more 
stable emotionally and are more cooper 
ative (even pliant) in their relationships 
with adults (29); the other is that while 
cooperation and competition alternate 
rapidly in the emotional relationships of 
preschool children, the preponderance of 


one over the other is clearly associated 
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with cultural patterns of bchavior in 
which children live (30). The first of 
these conclusions points up, once again, 
the basic importance of home conditions 
for behavior outside the home, whercas 
the second points up how cultural factors 
affect the way in which drives are ex- 
pressed. As a specific example of the last 
point, we can indicate that when the cul- 
ture provides play materials in the 
nursery school or neighborhood, which 
because of their characteristics (such as 
large size, imitation of social mores rc- 
quiring group participation, and the like) 
promote cooperative activities, then com- 
petitive behavior is diminished, and ag- 
gressive drives are channelized through 
group rather than individual goals (31). 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


In physical development, too, the child 
comes into his own during the preschool 
years. By the time he reaches six years of 
age his body proportions are about what 
they will be when he is an adult, his 
motor controls are adequate for all but 
fine motor coordinations, he has a free- 
dom and rhythm of movement which 
parallels his sense of self-identity and 
sclf-assurance, and he is basically able to 
take care of himself in very many, if not 
most, physical skill areas. 

Although a great deal of physical de- 
velopment depends on maturation (just 
how much is still uncertain), increas- 
ingly morc of it depends on training, 
both implicit and explicit. As we have 
already seen, the nature of the child's 


affective life influences his physical de- 
velopment. Additionally, the specific op- 
portunities and encouragement he is 
given affect the course of this develop- 
ment. Morcover, the attitudes of the 
"important pcople in his life," notably 
his parents, his close relatives, and his 
teachers, will mold and condition the 
rate and character of many aspects of 
physical development. "Therefore, it may 
be said with considerable justification 
that during the preschool years thc child 
begins to learn to usc his body in making 
an active adjustment to his environment. 

Gross physical development during 
this period, in terms of such measures as 
height and weight, slows down consider- 
ably from the rate of gain shown in the 
previous years. For instance, the child 
will usually gain about nine inches 0T 
less in height during the three-year spa” 
from three to six years of age. It will be 
remembered that he gained more than 
this during the first two ycars and almost 
as much as this in the first year alone: 
In fact, the rate of growth has slowed 
down in such gross characteristics by 
about two thirds! At the same time, 
other aspects of growth development pro 
ceed at a relatively constant or even 1 
creasing rate. Muscle development and 
increase in muscle weight are very rapid 
during this period; capacities for physical 
endurance increase sufficiently to cnable 
the child to maintain physical exertio? 
for long periods of time and to decrease 
his needs for sleep time. 

Not only is there variability among the 
several aspects of physical developments 
as we have emphasized in Chapter 4, but 
there is also variability or unevenness 1! 
the rate of development of any single 


aspect. This truth has often been ob- 
secured by the normative charts or tables 
of development. In such statistical tables 
showing the average figures for each year 
in a single physical characteristic, there 
appears to be a smooth, continuous 
growth in whatever physical characteris- 
tic is being portrayed. Reflection. will 
show why this is the case. Such tables are 
based on the averages of measures ob- 
tained on cross-sections of the popula- 
tion, and such averages smooth out (or 
Cover) the individual variations. shown 
in the actual longitudinal growth in some 
physical characteristic of an individual 
child. The fact is that the actual growth 
curve for any such characteristic for a 
given child is uneven rather than smooth. 
One of the best ways of demonstrating 
as well as emphasizing this conclusion 
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is to plot the amount above or below the 
average which a given characteristic 
shows for a particular child over a period 
of years. Such data are now available for 
a number of physical features and we 
shall discuss one set of findings, as typ- 
ical, from the Fels Research Insti- 
tute (32). 

Figure 11 was constructed by Sontag, 
of the Fels Research Institute Staff, by 
determining how this particular child’s 
weight compared with the weight of 
other children of the same sex at each 
age from birth to ten years. Then, the 
child's weight was given a variability 
score for cach age. This variability score 
indicates the amount by which the child 


Figure 11. Weight of an individual in terms of variability units, from birth 
to ten years. 
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Adapted from data in Sontag, W. L., The Fels Research Institute for the Study of 
Human Development. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch College, 1946. 
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differs from the average in terms of a 
statistical unit of measurement known as 
the standard deviation. Reference to the 
figure will indicate that at birth this 
child's weight was almost two standard 
deviation units below the average of 
other children at that time. (The max- 
imum possible variation in standard de- 
viation units is approximately from +3 
through zero to —3 units.) However, 
at age one year, this same child was 
exactly at the average for his age (since 
the deviation is zero). Thus, within the 
first year this child's weight shifted from 
far below average to just average. It will 
further be noted that after onc year of 
age and until ten years of age the child 
was consistently above the average in 
weight for his age. Nevertheless, during 
this period of nine years, his weight var- 
ied from a maximum of almost +2 
standard deviation units (actually +1.9), 
at ten years, to a minimum of only about 
+1.0 standard deviation units (actually 
+0.8), at seven years. Thus, in terms of 
variability units, the child's relative po- 
Sition or status with respect to weight 
was constantly changing. Of course, not 
all children show as much irregularity as 
docs this illustrative case, but all children 
do show some irregularity. A perfectly 
smooth growth curve is only a fiction of 
statistical abstraction! 

We commented earlier on the slowing- 
down in the rate of growth in height and 
weight. It may be pertinent to indicate 
that many studies have shown, contrary 
to popular belief, that neither of these 
measures, by itself, is indicative of the 


health status or of capacity for resisting 
disease of a child (33). Rather, the sig- 
nificance of cither height or weight for 
such factors can only be evaluated in the 
light of the specific meaning these fig- 
ures have for the particular child—and 
this requires competent medical judg- 
ment. Fortunately, the formerly popular 
fad of comparing the child’s height and 
weight to tables of averages seems to be 
on the wane. 

The rapid development of the mus 
culature during the preschool years 


j ical 
Play on the jungle gym encourages physic 
y development. (Merrill Palmer) 


makes possible the development of good, 
adultlike physical controls during this 
period. By the age of four years, accord- 
ing to Gesell and Ilg, the child can 
throw a ball overhand, he can draw a cir- 
cle and a square, he can use his arms in 
running, can cut on a straight line with 
a pair of scissors, can use a handsaw, and 
can engage in fairly rhythmical and 
graceful movements (31). He has lost 
his infant-like and his toddler-like motor 
Characteristics and has begun to behave 
like an adult, to some extent. By the 
age of six years he has further developed 
gross and fine motor skills and has ac- 
quired a sense of physical security which 
realistically parallels his actual accom- 
plishments. Now he can balance easily, 
can ride a tricycle (or sometimes a bi- 
cycle), and skip and jump smoothly, 
can draw a straight line easily, can jump 
Tope, can engage in many carpentry and 
cooking activities, can build elaborate 
buildings with blocks, and can carry a 
glass of water without spilling any of 
the contents. Skill in fine motor coordi- 
nation is now rapidly responsive to ap- 
propriate training (35). The youngster 
loves to help around the house, if mother 
or father is patient with him and teaches 
him to have fun while helping out. This 
i$ a good time to differentiate the sex 
toles by having the boy do some things 
With the father and the girl do others 
with the mother. Effective if limited usc 
of children in helpful activities in the 
home is also important to their sense of 
belonging to the family. Moreover, help- 
ing with home activities enables the 
Youngster to develop a self-identity ap- 
Propriate to his age level and to develop 
? sense of responsibility. Too much skill 
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and care, of course, must not be expected 
from the youngster in the beginning 
when he first attempts such chores. Nor 
should the goal be to relieve the mother 
(or father) of some of the work—al- 
though this will be the ultimate outcome 
under favorable conditions. Rather, the 
goal should be to help the youngster 
mature through increasingly greater and 
more responsible participation in the ap- 
propriate roles of family living—and to 
have fun while doing so. 

As the child develops his skills in 
physical coordination and seems to be- 
come ever more ebullient or even tumul- 
tuous in his behavior, with an apparently 
inexhaustible supply of energy, he also, 
paradoxically, requires less sleep. By six 
years of age he will only need about 
eleven hours of sleep (and this includes 
time spent in bed before he actually falls 
asleep), whereas some three years pre- 
vious he needed at least one or perhaps 
two hours more sleep cach night (34). 
As with all other norms, those just given 
for sleep should be regarded as statistical 
averages, and not as guides for an in- 
dividual child. Children vary greatly in 
their requirements for sleep, and a par 
ticular child will show considerable vari- 
ability in the number of hours he sleeps 
on succeeding nights. The parents should 
expect neither consistency in the amount 
of sleep from one day to the next, nor 
conformity to the norms. However, a 
gradual reduction in amount of sleep 
needed by the child may be expected as 
he moves through this preschool period. 

A final word relating to physical de- 
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velopment should be appended. During 
the preschool stage, children are more 
prone to a variety of physical illnesses, 
especially respiratory illnesses, than they 
will be during the rest of their child- 
hood development (35). It is impor- 
tant that the child have periodic medical 
check-ups as preventive or precautionary 
measures. It is equally important that 
such check-ups and the attitudes toward 
the usual illnesses not be endowed with 
too great emotional meaning or concern. 
Such attitudes toward illness may leave 
more lasting imprints on the child, both 
physically and emotionally, than the 
actual illnesses themselves. We fecl that 
this problem is of such great importance 
that we shall devote an entire section of 
this chapter to it, after we have discussed 


other aspects of development during this 
period. 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


There is nothing especially. remarkable 
about language development during the 
preschool years, but language does come 
more fully into its own during this period 
as a social skill. As we have scen, lan- 
guage served autistic ends in infancy 
when the child's first vocalizations and 
babblings served to satisfy his inner 
needs. As the infant developed he learned 
to use words, usually nouns, to obtain 
responses from his invironment; that is, 
he learned to make his needs known to 
others and to obtain some gratification 
of these needs in the process. In this 
process, although the first glimmerings of 


the social use of language could be de- 
tected, language was still not being used 
to control the behavior of others, except 
in the limited sense of getting others to 
administer to one’s immediate needs. Far 
less was language being uscd during this 
stage to respond to the needs, requests, or 
demands of others. Nevertheless, the 
child was learning the meaning of a wide 
variety of words, beginning to usc them 
as sentences and then later in sentences 
of a rudimentary sort, and forming the 
groundwork for the use of infective, 
conceptual, and socially communicative 
language. During toddlerhood, as we 
have scen, a large percentage of language 
was egocentric in many types of Es 
tions, but increasingly, language was din 
ing used in social scttings and for pur 
poses of social communication. - d 
It is during the preschool period x 
the "miracle" of language becomes € 
ifest. For, unlike all other specics, $O a 
as we know, in the human animal lan- 
guage becomes a truly social tool 2 
serves many ends. The child learns : 
communicate his complex feclings a 
motivations to others, he uses apo 
to solve problems he formerly poche 
physical means, he substitutes thin ne 
about problems for trial-and-error = 
tempts at their solution, and he — 
bers, generalizes, and reproduces m 
experiences through words and aE 
them in the context of the present ae 
ation. Language becomes a means of p" 
derstanding his environment (such : 
knowing the wishes of his parents "ins 
his playmates), of gaining further 
formation about the world of people qm 
events, and of acquiring other intel 
tual skills (such as reasoning, num 


concepts, time concepts, and the like). 
Above all, language becomes part of the 
pattern of complex social living, being in- 
fluenced by social environment and, in 
turn, exerting its influence upon this 
social environment. 

During the carly part of the preschool 
period, most children enjoy language 
play. They seem to love to ask countless 
questions (even when they know the an- 
swers). They seem to enjoy hearing 
themselves talk and improve in their 
mastery over talking experiences. These 
uses of language continue to occupy a 
prominent position during the remainder 
of the preschool years, but they are 
gradually replaced by other uses (36). 

It is during the latter part of the 
preschool period that the social function 
of language becomes most conspicuous. 
It is then, for example, that language is 
used in relating to others. Children ask 
the names of their playmates, inquire 
What they want to do or tell them what 
to do, and engage in the social task of 
accommodating themselves to others by 
means of language. Soon words and ex- 
pressions become the means of expressing 
common social conventions and of man- 
aging social events. Words have emo- 
tional loadings, some connoting “good” 
things and others “bad” ones. Even ways 
Of expressing oneself are “good” or 
“bad,” not necessarily in terms of any 
Intrinsic values, but jn terms of social 
usage. Language thus becomes the car 
rier of a large part of the culture and is 
used to transmit this culture to others. 

There is considerable evidence that 
language development, although it may 
be à good index of the intelligence of the 
individual under certain conditions, is 
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significantly influenced by a variety of 
social factors (37). In general, social con- 
ditions that insure emotional security and 
social interaction facilitate language de- 
velopment, whereas conditions of depri- 
vation, inconsistency, and rejection retard 
it (37, 38). According to the psychoana- 
lytic point of view, a central factor in 
these social conditions is the nature of the 
child-parent relationships and particularly 
the freedom permitted the child to ex- 
press and explore forms of behavior based 
on his developing phallic drives (39). 
When children are exposed to puritani- 
cal, rigid, and repressive environments 
during this period, they have difficulty 
not only in working through their oedipal 
problems but also in exploring their en- 
vironments, expressing their emotions, 
and in maintaining an inquisitive and 
curious attitude toward the world around 
them. In the general repression that takes 
place as a consequence of such parental 
behavior, language development is also 
inhibited. Moreover, as we noted in the 
previous chapters, regression to anal 
modes of adaptation, with their hostile 
derivatives, encourages delay in giving up 
infantile speech and may result in block- 
ing and stuttering of speech (40). We 
should point out that not only obviously 
repressive environments retard language 
development; even environments that fail 
to accept or tolerate children’s inquisitive- 
ness may produce some of the same effect. 
Vhen mothers are too rushed to give 
adequate time to the “pestering ques- 
tions” of their youngsters, or when nurs- 
ery-school teachers have too large a group 
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to supervise or have too much responsi- 
bility to allow for patient toleration of 
youngsters’ repeated questions, both lin- 
guistic development and emotional re- 
sponsiveness may be slowed down. This 
may be the reason for the findings in one 
study that although the kindergarten 
child is “. . . essentially a self-assertive 
individual . . . he reveals only slight evi- 
dence of intellectual curiosity and little 
interest” in more than the simplest forms 
of thinking (41). Mass educational pro- 
grams may retard spontaneity and growth 
through such subtle suppression. 

Other factors may influence language 
development. Among these sociocco- 
nomic status and the correlated emphasis 
upon language which such status involves 
is significant. The upper and middle 
classes show superior linguistic skills over 
the lower class, even when due allowance 
is made for differences in intelligence 
(37). A likely explanation for this finding 
is that better linguistic models and more 
teward value for good language are found 
in the higher socioeconomic groups; lower 
groups are supcrior in some other skills as 
we noted in earlier chapters. Another fac- 
tor which leads to relatively slower lan- 
guage development is a bilingual back- 
ground (37). However, this finding 
should be considered to have many reser- 
vations, since most studies of language of 
children from bilingual homes failed to 
control for many other salient factors. In 
some of these homes there was not only 
bilingualism but also inferior socioeco- 
nomic status and inferior language usage 
by both parents and siblings. Moreover, 


failure to take into account the age at 
which the child was exposed to a second 
language and how well established the 
first language was as part of the child’s 
skills leave the general conclusion about 
the effect of bilingual background ae 
to question. It is possible that gei em 
background may, under certain circum 
stances, not only not hinder but even i 
prove language development. It is lage? 
when the introduction of the seconc 
language produces confusion, because 
more than onc verbal symbol has a given 
meaning, that retardation in language 
may result (42). . seni 
Some of the most extensive studies 5 
language devclopment have focused C 
attention on growth in vocabulary. a 
fore discussing the general findings m E 
arca, we should consider briefly wha : 
word means. A word is only a symbol pn 
stands for something by virtue of the pe 
that, for one or more reasons, culture 
assigned a particular meaning to it. ec 
over a word is likely to have not po 
more than onc meaning (consider t » 
word "trunk," for example), but pes dm 
particular class of meanings for a 8 


nO 4 variety O 
word there is likely to be a low e 
"shadings" i ani Je can illustr? 

shadings" in meaning. We s fot 


this by taking as our class of meaning : 
the word “trunk” that which refers mi 
chest or object in which to store oF in 
things. This subclass of the word cà i 
has many representations. It may re it 
leather, wooden, or plastic Rae M 
may refer to a trunk of small or a de 
it may represent a place in which to am 
or an object in which to carry somet 2 hat 
and so on. When a child "knows W 
the word "trunk" means, he know à 
first only one class of such meanings ? 


sa 


one shade of this class of meanings. He 
may respond to the word or use the word 
in such a way that “we know" that he 
knows its mcaning, but he doesn't neces- 
sarily know the same things about it, nor 
does it have the same values, that we in- 
fer it docs. In general, then, the child's 
Tepresentative meaning for a word is 
highly concrete and quite simple in the 
beginning. As he grows older, the child 
learns many differentiated meanings for 
words that he already knows. Thus, mere 
increase in size of vocabulary docs not 
reflect the highly complex development 
in word meanings and word usage which 
also occurs (43). 

One of the most extensive and most 
frequently referred to series of studies of 
vocabulary growth is that carried out by 
Smith (44). Her findings have been con- 
firmed as representative with respect to 
the methodology she used. She tested 
children varying in age from 8 months 
to 72 months. Some of her samples were 
very small; for example her “norms” are 
based on only nine cases at the six-year 
level. Her test consisted of showing the 
child pictures of objects and asking the 
child to name them. If the child was un- 
able to supply a name, he was questioned 
about the object and could thus demon- 
Strate that he understood its meaning. 
Her norms represent, then, a special kind 
of recognition and, to some extent, use 
Vocabulary. The results of the Smith 
Studies indicate that vocabulary, as meas- 
ured, increases slowly in the beginning 
(see Chapters 4 and 5), then incrcases 
More rapidly up to about three years, and 
then the rate of increase slows down 
slightly until six years of age. Smith also 
estimated that the average number of 
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words understood by her population of 
three-year-olds was 896; it was 1540 at 
four years, and 2072 at five years of age. 
She found that children could learn 
phrases as casily as words, but, in such in- 
stances, learned the phrases as if they 
were words. Usually the child has already 
learned some 100 to 200 words before he 
begins to use phrases in his speech. 

As the child develops he learns not only 
words but sentences. Sentence length in- 
creases in much the same pattern as size 
of vocabulary. Smith’s finding that at two 
years of age the average sentence length 
is 1.7 words (phrases or sentences) indi- 
cates that at this age children still tend to 
speak with single words rather than 
groups of words. By three years of age the 
average number of words used in response 
to questions is 3.4 words, and by four 
years it is 4.4 words (37). Sentence length 
increases gradually until at about four 
years of age complete sentences, of about 
6 to 8 words, are common (45). 

Verbs, adjectives, and pronouns are 
relatively late in their appearance. For 
example, according to the findings of one 
study, at 1/2 years of age, in the sponta- 
neous speech of one child, about 79 per 
cent of the words spoken were nouns, 
whereas 7 per cent were verbs, 7 per cent 
were adjectives and none were pronouns. 
By four years of age the respective per- 
centages were: 58, 20, 13, and 1 (46). As 
the child matures during the preschool 
period he also learns to articulate more 
accurately (the correlation between age 
and accuracy of articulation being about 
.80), and he uses more complex sentence 
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structure on an habitual basis (47). By 
six years of age the complexity of the 
child's language is sufficient to enable 
him to use it as a comfortable tool in 
social relations. 


PLAY, FANTASY, AND 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


We have chosen to discuss the topics of 
play, fantasy, and intellectual develop- 
ment together because of the intimate 
and complex interrelationships they have 
with each other. We have already seen in 
the previous chapter how play is a part 
of intellectual development and how it 
stimulates it, and we have noted how in- 
separable are the play and fantasy activi- 
ties of toddlerhood. Moreover, some of 
the best indices of mental development 
are derived from the play and fantasy ac- 
tivities of preschool children. We shall 
also sec how discouragement of play and 


fantasy retard the development of 
thought. 


Play 


V'reud stated that the dreams of adults are 
“royal roads” to the unconscious, since 
the ego in sleep is less capable of cen- 
soring or inhibiting the emergence of un- 
conscious motives. For children, play may 
be conceptualized as the "royal road" to 
thought processes, for although children 
during the period we are discussing have 
not yet learned consciously to inhibit 
their thoughts, they are less able to com- 
municate them to us directly through 
their verbalizations. During play, we may 


observe at first hand, if we observe carc- 
fully, both the conscious and unconscious 
thinking processes and thought products 
which would otherwise be more likely to 
escape our attention. Moreover, play re- 
flects much more than some aspects of 
the child's personality; it also reflects 
some aspects of the child's culture. For 
example, we are accustomed to sceing 
children in this country play out domestic 
scenes or engage in play in which the 
children assume various roles, such as doc- 
tor, or street cleaner, or teacher. However, 
in other types of cultures the play activi- 
ties of preschool children vary markedly 
both in content and in the level of reality 
they portray. Margaret Mead reports that 
the play of Mundugumor children (end 
ually involves a great deal of violence anc 
physical punishment, in contrast to pe 
more cooperative and sociable play © 
American children (48). In our own cul- 
ture such types of play would result in 
physical retaliation together with emo- 
tional resentment by the parents, whereas 
among the Mundugumor children resent- 
ment is neither expected nor expressed. It 
has been reported that the play of chil- 
dren of certain primitive cultures shows 
extraordinary (as compared with our 
own) mastery of complex skills. For ex- 
ample, three- to four-year-old children 
among the Kafirs are able to construct 
elaborate traps for game, whereas our 
children of a comparable age can only 
construct crude, unrcality-like objects of 
blocks (49). In our discussion, therefore, 
we shall focus on the play, fantasy and in- 
tellectual accomplishments of American 
children as they have been studied and 
reported in the literature, 

The nature of play activities undergoes 


considerable change during the preschool 
period. Perhaps of greatest importance is 
the finding that play progressively in- 
volves less manipulation and more think- 
ing during this period (50). 

Whether the child uses blocks or 
Whether he plays with paints or such ob- 
Jects as scissors, he tends to make fewer 
large muscle movements and to use his 
smaller muscles more (as in finer coordi- 
nations) and to use his cortex even more 
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than his muscles. Nevertheless he still 
likes to remake endlessly anything that he 
has once constructed. Moreover, he 
spends most of his time playing with ob- 
jects rather than with children, although 
nursery-school children tend to play in 
groups more than children not in attend- 
ance at such schools. However, even nurs- 


The preschool child often expresses something of his “private world” of 
feeling by his use of color and form in painting. (Merrill Palmer) 
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ery school children do not regularly 
engage in cooperative play (in which a 
common objective is aimed for in the 
play of the entire group) until five ycars 
of age. Still another general characteristic 
of the change in play activities is the 
marked reduction that takes place in im- 
pulsive play over the preschool period. 
Finally, as children progress in their dif- 
ferentiation of reality from fantasy they 
begin to require play materials that morc 
closely or actually represent the things 
they are supposed to be. Thus a three- 
year-old will readily use blocks of wood or 
any other conveniently available objects 
to represent such real objects as chairs, or 
bedroom furniture, or people, whereas 
the five-year-old will want "real" chairs, or 
"real" articles of bedroom furniture, or 
toy people (in miniature or lifesized 
form). This last type of shift parallels the 
child’s growing awareness of and accuracy 
in perception of reality. We can observe 
the same type of phenomenon (of greater 
acceptance of reality) in all other types 
of play activities. For instance, at the be- 
ginning of the preschool period the child 
will usually paint or draw things that are 
unrecognizable to himself or others, 
whercas at the end of this period he will 
insist on trying to draw something that hc 
and others can recognize and that he can 
name and talk about. 

The importance of play materials and 
play activities for preschool children can 
hardly be overemphasized. In the fist 
place these are needed to enable the child 
to gain mastery over sensory responses. 
As the child (and to some extent even 


the adult) plays with things he learns 
something about their characteristics and 
their meanings to him. As his motor and 
perceptual abilities develop he attempts 
to duplicate the objects around him 
through construction in play. When he 
can use or make an object that he can 
name he feels that he has gained that de- 
gree of mastery over reality. Play leads to 
mastery of reality in many ways other 
than simply becoming able to name or 
define or duplicate it. The child learns 
through play to express his wishes, that is, 
his fantasy. In play he can make things 
come out just as he would like. Thus, he 
can avoid many of the frustrations of (for 
him) a very difficult reality. He can pre- 
tend that things are whatever he wishes 
them to be. (How frustrating it is to the 
three-year-old youngster to have an adult 
demand to know what it is that he has 
drawn or made. He hardly knows him- 
self!) When he is disturbed emotionally or 
even when he has been restrained by some 
adult because of social requirements, he 
can act out his blocked wishes in play 
and accompanying fantasy. Sometimes, 
this acting out is the expression of some 
repressed wish; but more often it is kely 
to be the expression of some suppressee 
activity. Play therapy has been uscd with 
children to gain effective discharge of 
both types of needs (51, 52). He can iy 
out under the “protected” conditions O 
play many situations he would not dare 
attempt in the more difficult reality situa- 
tion. Play is also a means to greater 50- 
cialization, even though in the beginning 
it may serve the ends of fantasy and soli- 
tary activity. It has been observed that 
when children are deprived of play mate- 
rials they tend to become more solitary 1n 


their activities, whereas the opposite is 
true when they have adequate access to 
Such materials (53). As children mature 
in play experience they soon demand co- 
operative play experiences with other chil- 
dren (54). Play also serves to assist the 
child in his identification “with social 
roles. This is such an important aspect of 
play experience that we shall elaborate it 
more fully. 

. We have noted that children engage 
in play in which they portray the roles of 
important adults about whom they have 
had important, vivid, and concrete reac- 
tions and experiences. This may explain 
m part why the so-called dramatic play 
of preschool children centers largely 
around domestic scenes. Children love to 
Play mother or father or both. (Until 
about six years of age children can assume 
cither sex role with equal case.) Often in 
playing out such roles they will faithfully 
Tecreate the values and other character- 
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istics they have observed in the people 
they portray. Thus, a strong mother (and 
most mothers seem strong to children at 
this age level because the mothers char- 
acteristically have so much responsibility 
for gratifying or denying children's 
wishes) is played out as just that, having 
even greater strength in the child's play 
than she has in reality. Then other people 
who are or secm important to children 
are dramatized. Such people are likely to 
include an older sibling, the doctor, the 
nurse, and others who have entered into 
the home picture in a vital way. Later, 
other people are dramatized, such as the 
policeman, the nursery-school teacher, 
and the minister. Sometimes, children 
will play such roles as the street cleaner 
or the garbage man just as readily and 
enjoyably as cowboy or space man, for 


Group participation in games must sometimes be encouraged. (Merrill Palmer) 
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these former seem to be more real and 
vital and have been the source of many 
intriguing experiences. As an example of 
this, one youngster who loved to play 
garbage man and often actually did, or 
tried to, follow a garbage man around 
the neighborhood, "assisting" him in his 
chores (the youngster was 414 years old), 
said of him, “He’s a great man. He smells 
so good and he collects things that smell 
so good.” To this youngster, the garbage 
man opened up a whole new world of 
experience! In all of such play activitics 
the child learns to master and identify 
with various social roles, and so learns 
about both others and himself. The 
process is similar to that which the child 
experienced particularly during the tod- 
dlerhood period, when he was learning to 
master the materials of his environment 
through his manipulations in play. Now 


he is mastering the roles of society in 
much the same way. 


Fantasy 


One of the most important set of skills 
developed by the child during the pre- 
school period is that of fantasy which is 
too often discouraged by parents and 
teachers in order to bring the child “back 
to reality.” This is unfortunate since, as 
we have already scen in our discussions 
of language and of play, fantasy has defi- 
nite values in the total development of 
the child. Severe or too early discourage- 
ment of fantasy may inhibit intellectual 


development and impoverish the person- 
ality. 


Perhaps it would be well to attempt a 
more precise definition of fantasy. It has 
often been referred to as “pictorial imagi- 
nation," and sometimes it has been con- 
fused with "imagination." Even though 
it has clements of both of these it is also 
really much’ morc. Fantasy, in the first 
place, is the product of wish fulfillment. 
It first. comcs into being when the 
individual is unable to obtain adequate 
gratification from reality and therefore 
substitutes for this inadequacy an imagr 
nary reality which is much more satisfy- 
ing. Hence it is believed that fantasy is a 
sequel to the earliest forms of hallucina 
lion in infants and very young children. 
Such hallucinations occur in carly hie 
when the person or object through qe 
gratification of basic needs was achieve 
by the infant is unavailable (55). Thus a 
child may normally hallucinate i 
mothers nipp'e or even the gne 
mother. At this infantile stage hallucina- 
tion is essentially a passive process, Sup- 
plying some substitute gratification for an 
unmet need. Later, the individual may 
deliberately conjure up an image of a 
person or situation as a substitute for or 
an alternative to a mildly or severely dis 
turbing reality situation. In such situa- 
tions, when fantasy has first come into 
its own, it is a much more conscious 
process although unconscious factors pir 
fulfilled wishes) still play a prominen 
role in its production. Thus we can scc 
that fantasy has its beginning in mild or 
severe frustrations and that it is therefore 
always accompanied by affect or emotion. 

Through repetition, emotional 1 
sponses may induce fantasy behavior. We 
can observe this phenomenon in adults 
who sometimes “retreat” into a world of 


fantasy when they have been emotionally 
aroused (either unpleasantly—as when 
they are disturbed, or pleasantly—as when 
they are listening to a moving musical 
composition). Fantasy is not only a with- 
drawal from reality, however; it is also a 
technique for understanding and master- 
ing reality; it can easily become a means 
of “thinking things through.” Here we 
can see the close interdependence of fan- 
tasy and thinking, Thus, we can concep- 
tualize two types of fantasy: withdrawal 
fantasy, in which frustration is defended 
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against by the creation of an imaginary 
substitute with pleasant emotional tones, 
and creative fantasy, in which reconstruc- 
tion of one's experience, induced usually 
by some emotional stimulus, enables one 
to prepare more adequately for appropri- 
ate behavior. The latter type is a prelude 
to or is part of originality, inventiveness, 
and heightened activity. During the pre- 
school years, when reality and unreality 


Learning to pour water, and also learning the role of “host.” (U. of Mich.) 
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are not always clearly distinguishable, it 
is easy for the child to use fantasy to re- 
place reality. Often more than withdrawal 
from an unpleasant or misunderstood sit- 
uation is involved; frequently, the child 
uses fantasy as a preparation for reality- 
oriented behavior. We saw how this op- 
erated in the child's play activities and 
we shall see how it operates in his intel- 
lectual behavior. 

Because the young child is unable to 
distinguish clearly between the real and 
the imaginary (and because his concep- 
tual ability is still primitive), he will 
often believe in the reality of his fanta- 
sies. He will play at imagining, but he will 
treat the products of his imaginings as if 
they were real. Adults, often failing to 
understand this, will rebuke the child for 
telling lies, when there is neither the in- 
tent nor consciousness on the child’s part 
to deceive anyone. Even if the child is 
not rebuked, he may experience rejection 
when the adult fails to understand the 
vividness and the apparent reality the 
fantasy experience has for the child. 
Thus, the four-year-old, playing at make- 
believe, will pretend he is a giant, or a 
doctor, or mother or father, and the like, 
and will fail to understand why adults 
cannot understand that what he feels is 
therefore actually so. He will often be- 
lieve he has a real companion (who is 
only an imaginary companion) and will 
talk with him, listen to him, and accom- 
pany him through various activities (56). 
Quite often, we can catch a glimpse of 
the developing superego (or conscience or 
morality) as the child plays with his 


sometimes approving, sometimes chastis- 
ing imaginary companion. . 

By the time the child reaches the pri- 
mary grades he will have learned to dis- 
tinguish reality from fantasy on a fairly 
consistent basis. He will then give up his 
imaginary companions and will retreat 
into withdrawal fantasies only under rela- 
tively severe frustration. However, if his 
imagination has not been inhibited by 
overly severe rejection of his former at- 
tempts at fantasy, and if he is well ad- 
justed, he will have learned to use fantasy 


Fantasy is usually a very active ingredient of 
group play. (Merrill Palmer) 


in the service of inventive thinking and 
originality. 

Thus, we have scen how fantasy starts 
Out as a reaction to unconscious wishes 
and their frustration in reality, how it is 
later substituted for reality at times but 
is also used in planning for more effec- 
tive methods of coping with reality, and 
how it becomes the substratum of more 
mature thinking in later stages of child- 
hood and adulthood. We can see how 
fantasy may be used in the process of 
learning about one’s world, about one's 
identity, and finally of learning how to 
manage oneself in satisfying ways in the 
real world, 


Intellectual development 


Now we come to the highly complex 
Problem of intellectual development. We 
Propose to discuss this topic by consider- 
Ing, first, what intelligence is and how it 
develops and, then, by analyzing some 
portant aspects of mental develop- 
ment, such as concept formation and 
memory, The experimental literature in 
these areas js quite extensive, and the in- 
terested reader who wishes to make a 
More intensive study of special problems 
Will want to be alert to the selected refer- 
ences cited in the text. 

What is intelligence? As one wag put it 
(the source has been lost in the course of 
endless repetitions and variations of the 
Original formulation), "Intelligence is 
What intelligence tests test." This remark 
15 more valid than its apparently facetious 
Content would indicate. Despite many 
Years of intensive research, authorities do 
Not agree precisely on the exact nature of 
'ntelligence. Moreover, intelligence can- 
not be observed directly; it can only be 
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inferred from the behavior of the individ- 
ual. We mean by this, quite simply, that 
intelligence is a capacity and that until 
this capacity is manifested in some overt 
act it cannot, so far as is known, be meas- 
ured. It will be seen at once that an act 
of behavior is not likely to be a pure ex- 
pression of the capacity of intelligence, 
but that it may be the admixture of many 
capacities. (Even abstract reasoning and 
conceptualization depend on such factors 
as knowledge, experience, previous motor 
experience, language development, and 
the like.) Moreover, behavior may be 
greatly influenced by emotional adjust- 
ment, by motivation for the task, and by 
many other factors. Hence it is not so 
naive to say that we should consider intel- 
ligence to be that which a particular 
intelligence test indicates for a particular 
individual at a particular time under par- 
ticular circumstances. We may then won- 
der whether, with all these reservations, 
the concept of intelligence or a measure 
of intelligence is of any value. However, 
we shall see that despite important cau- 
tions that must be observed in evaluating 
the results of intelligence tests, the con- 
cepts of intelligence and its measurement 
are important and useful. 

A great number of intelligence tests 
have been devised, but only a few have 
been widely accepted and used for indi- 
vidual testing purposes.“ Some of these 


* There are two general classes of intelligence 
tests: individual tests, designed to be adminis- 
tered to one person at a time, and Lnd de 
designed to be administered to a group O per 


sons at one timc. 
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tests have a range of applicability from 
the preschool years through the adult 
years; others are designed for use with a 
restricted age range. We shall discuss 
briefly two of the most widely used in- 
dividual intelligence tests in order to gain 
some idea of their content and of the 
types of measures they yield. 


The New Revised Stanford-Binet 
Tests. This test consists of two alternate 
forms, Form L and Form M, which are 
based on an earlier form of the test, first 
published by Terman in 1916 (57). The 
present revision, published in 1937 (58) 
and carefully analyzed statistically in 
1942 by McNemar (59), contains a total 
of 129 test items in each form, and ex- 
tends from the two-year level to the adult 
level. The items are grouped by age levels 
and increase in difficulty and complexity 
with age. (Sce Table IV.) It will be ob- 
served that some items call for compre- 
hension, some for memory, some for con- 
ceptual similarities, some for "reasoning," 
and so on. In the conventional method of 
administering this test, the subject is 
given items from several levels so that a 
basal age is established (the highest level 
in which he passes all the items), and a 
maximal age is established (the lowest 
level in which he fails all the items). All 
the test items of the intervening year 
levels are also administered. The test 
yields a mental age and an intelligence 
quotient is then calculated. The mental 
age is a score which indicates that the 
subject who earns it is comparable in 
mental level (for that test under the par- 


ticular conditions in which the test was 
given) to average subjects of the given 
age. Thus, if a child earns a mental age 
(usually abbreviated as M.A.) of six 
years, it means that he is comparable in 
mental development, on that test, to aver- 
age six-year-old children. In order to de- 
termine the degree of brightness, the 
intelligence quotient (1.Q.) is calculated. 
This is obtained by dividing the child’s 
earned M.A. by his actual C.A. (chron- 
ological age) and multiplying the result by 
100. (In practice the 1.Q. may be ob- 
tained directly from tables provided in 
the manual for the test.) Thus, an average 
1.O. score would be 100, and I.Q.’s above 
or below 100 would represent brightnesscs 
above or below average, respectively. 
The LO. score tells us what the child's 
present. rate of mental development 18 
(again as measured under the given cone 
ditions)—this is useful for enr 
purposes. If a child has an LO. of z ] 
for example, he is very bright; conversely, 
the child with an LO. of 70 is very 1° 
ferior in brightness. y 
Reflection will indicate that two chil- 
dren who obtain the same score on such 
a test as this will not necessarily pass the 
same items; that is, two children may 
obtain the same M.A. by virtue of differ- 
ent combinations of items that are passed. 
Hence, for this reason alone the M.A-'S 
of any two children, even if equal, are 
not necessarily directly comparable. One 
child may have had a greater spread over 
a larger number of ycarlevels than the 
other; one child may have passed more 
memory items than the other; and so 0P- 
This serves to point up the fact that the 
M.A. is simply a total or composite O 
many different types of mental test items 


Table IV. Representative items of the Terman-Merrill Revision of the 
Stanford-Binet (Form L) 


Year Number Credit for 
level of items each item (mos.) Representative item 
I 6 l A card with pictures of common objects is 
shown. The child is asked to identify the ob- 
jects. 
II-6 6 1 The child is asked to repeat a series of 2 digits. 

1I 6 1 The child is asked to copy a circle. 

III-6 6 1 The child is asked to tell about a picture. 

IV 6 1 The child is asked to complete a drawing of a 
man. 

IV-6 6 1 The child is asked to identify the “prettier” of 
two pictures. 

V 6 l The child is asked to count a scrics of objects. 

VI 6 E The child is shown pictures of common objects 
with parts missing. He is asked to name the 
missing parts. 

VI 6 2 The child is shown pictures depicting absurd 
situations. He is asked to recognize the ab- 
surditv. 

Vi 6 2 The child is asked to define a series of words. 

IX 6 2 A scrics of absurd situations are related, and 
the child asked to identify the absurdity. 
X 6 2 The child is asked to repeat a scries of 6 digits. 

NI 6 2 The child is asked to define abstract words. 

Xi 6 2 The child is asked to repeat a scrics of digits 

P backwards. 

Xm 6 2 The child is asked to repeat a series of words. 

XIV 6 2 The child is given an absurd picture and asked 

jin to spot the absurdity. 

Verage 

adult 8 2 The subject is asked to give the difference be- 
Superior tween pairs of abstract words. 

adult I 6 + The subject is asked to give the similarity be- 
Superior tween pairs of words. 

Adult II 6 5 The subject is asked to reconcile pairs of words 
Superior that have opposite meanings. 

adult III 6 6 The subject is asked to repcat a scries of 9 digits 


from memory. 
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and therefore merely represents the aver- 
age level of performance on samples of 
items from a particular test. If the test 
contained different samples of items, the 
average would necessarily be derived from 
different types of intelligence test items. 
We shall have more to say about this 
problem shortly. 

In using intelligence tests such as the 
"'erman-Merrill, it is commonly assumed 
that the LO. remains constant through- 
out life. Such an assumption is a gross dis- 
tortion of a scientifically more cautious 
and more reasonable assumption. Con- 
stancy may be assumed only if the IQ. is 
obtained under favorable conditions by a 
competent examiner, and if the test is an 
appropriate one for the child (that is, if it 
is fair in that his opportunities for acquir- 
ing the information and skills upon which 
the items are based are comparable to 
those upon whom the test was originally 
developed or standardized). Further, it 
will remain reasonably constant for a 
Short interval of time (approximately onc 
or two years), providing the life condi- 
tions of the subject remain constant over 
this period of time. The latter type of as- 
sumption is noticeably more limited and 
is based upon considerable research evi- 
dence (60). Most careful workers in the 
field will agree to the validity of this 
more cautious assumption, and yet it is 
common experience to find many par- 
ents and even teachers who accept the 
I.O. as an immutable, all-embracing eval- 
uation of a youngster’s mental capacity, 
even if the test upon which it was based 
was administered many years ago by some 


unknown examiner under unknown con- 
ditions of adequacy. One may commonly 
hear discussions at parent-teacher meet- 
ings and at mcctings of staffs of pe 
personnel in which the meaningless (and 
cven dangerous) question is asked, with- 
out qualification, "What's his LO2" It 
is always necessary to specify, at least, on 
what test, at what time, under what con- 
ditions. We shall have more to say about 
this matter later in this chapter and in 
later sections of this book. 


The Wechsler-Belleyue Intelligence 
Scale for Children, As another example 
of an individual intelligence test for chil- 
dren, this modern scale, which differs in 
some important respects from the Stan- 
ford-Binet, will be discussed briefly. It is 
based in part upon an earlier test by 
Wechsler for adolescents and adults, 
published in 1949 (61). ‘The test consists 
of two sections, a verbal section consist- 
ing of five subtests and an alternate sub- 
test, and a performance section consist- 
ing of five subtests and an alternate 
subtest. The alternate tests provide for 
flexibility in administering the scale. For 
instance, if one of the subtests is inappro- 
priate or has been invalidated for some 
special reason (as, for example, because 
the child was disturbed while taking this 
subtest), the alternate test may be used 
to replace it. The verbal section contains 
the following five regular subtests: gen 
eral information, gencral comprehension, 
arithmetic, similarities, and vocabulary- 
The performance subtests are: picture 
completion, picture arrangement, block 
design, object assembly, and coding. 

Unlike the Stanford-Binct, the items 
are not grouped by chronological age. In* 


stead, the items are arranged within each 
subtest according to difficulty. Thus, re- 
gardless of the child’s age, he starts with 
the items at the beginning of cach sub- 
test and continues with the increasingly 
more difficult items until he has made 
the designated number of failures. The 
Score on cach subtest is converted, by 
means of tables, into weighted scores (in 
which the difficulty level of the raw score 
Is taken into account), the weighted 
Scores for each section of the scale (ver- 
bal and performance) are totalled, and 
these weighted scores are converted di- 
rectly, by means of tables, into verbal and 
performance I.O-'s. Usually, a total 1.Q. 
1$ obtained for the full scale from the 
tota] weighted score of ten subtests from 
Oth sections. If desired, separate I.O. 
Scores may be obtained for cach subtest, 
and the pattern of I.Q.’s on the various 
Subtests may be analyzed and evaluated 
for special clinical purposes. 

In gencral, 1.Q.’s from the Stanford- 
met and the Wechsler correlate fairly 
ie the product-moment correlation ra- 
10S usually being of the order of about 
the df). It has been reported that 

f tanford-Binet yields slightly higher 
a than the Wechsler. These results 
Soe ut? once again, that LO. results arc 
Pecific to specific measuring instru- 
ments, at least to some extent. 

Ve have discussed these two intelli- 
Bence tests in order to give the reader 
me idea of the kinds of test items that 
a p Such tests and of the fact that 
uds is always a composite score based 
kind, : particular sampling of certain 
very e test items, Of course, tests for 
a young children differ both in con- 

and in organization from those for 


Mental examination of young children re- 
quires perception, comprehension, and use 
of simple materials. (U. of Mich.) 


older children and, in turn, these differ 
from those for adults. An analysis of the 
results obtained with intelligence tests 
has led to a number of important conclu- 
Sions, and we shall discuss some of these 
briefly. 

The concept of intelligence. As we 
noted earlier, there is no common agree- 
ment with respect to the nature of in- 
telligence. The theorists may be arranged 
on a scale according to the extent that 
they believe intelligence to be a unitary 
phenomenon or to be highly specific. 
Modern conceptions of the nature of 
intelligence are based, for the most part, 
on a statistical analysis of test results 
known as factor analysis. There are many 
methods of factor analysis but they have 
in common the aim of extracting from 
the data the least number of factors or 
variables necessary to account for the 
data. Although the technical aspects of 
factor analysis are highly complex and 


their discussion is beyond the province 
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of this book, it may be said that no 
method of factor analysis can go beyond 
the data that are given, to begin with; 
that is, the analysis starts with the re- 
sults from the specific tests that are 
thrown into the statistical hopper. From 
that point on, the statistical task is to 
account for the data in the most par- 
simonious manner. 

At one extreme of the scale on which 
the theorists may be placed is Spearman 
(63). He believes that there is a general 
factor underlying all intelligent behavior; 
he calls this factor g. Individuals differ 
in the amount of g that they are bom 
with, although g may be influenced by 
various factors in postnatal life. Different 
tests, and different behaviors, depend to 
different degrees upon the amount or 
proportion of g they involve. Individual 
differences in intelligence depend, then, 
in the main, on differences in g. In ad- 
dition, they depend upon specific factors, 
called s (these are unique to cach bc- 
havioral act), and upon group factors of 
personality and other nonintellectual 
traits like musical ability (called by vari- 
ous other letters, such as w for volition). 
The group factors are common to a num- 
ber of activities but do not enter into all 
intelligent behavior, as does g. Spearman 
has defined g as that which leads to the 
"apprehension of one's own experience, 
the eduction of relations and the educ- 
tion of correlates." 

At the other end of the scale is Thorn- 
dike who believes that intelligence is 
simply the aggregate of all the specific 
abilities that underlie all intelligent be- 


havior (64). According to this view there 
is no such capacity as general intelligence 
but only specific intelligences, as numer- 
ous as different kinds of intelligent be- 
havior. Whatever correlation. is found 
among tests of intelligence is due, accord- 
ing to this view, to the commonality of 
specific intelligences underlying the re- 
sponses to such tests and not to any 
general factor. However, Thorndike be- 
lieved that, based on research evidence 
and because of usefulness for purposes 
of practical prediction, one could arbi- 
trarily group intelligence factors into the 
three main categories of abstract, me- 
chanical, and social. Within each of 
these three categorics tests tend to ee 
relate fairly highly but only because 9 
the common clements that are involved. 
Tests of abstract intelligence have the 
highest correlation with certain kinds o 
behavior, such as performance in schoo 
subjects, particularly of an academic na- 
ture. Our culture, generally, favors pco 
ple with high abstract intelligence, but 
in other cultures, and for certain kinds 
of situations, other types of intelligence 
may be more important. ] 

Somewhere between these two CX 
tremes are proponents of a middle po 
sition, among whom Thurstone is kd 
prominent. Thurstone’s position 1s that 
there is no general factor but only P. 
mary mental abilities. Behavior, accorc- 
ing to this view, is the resultant. of the 
complex of primary factors which. ac 
count for the given ability (65). Thus, 
there are neither specific factors nor any 
general factor, but only factors that arc 
essentially independent of each other, 
and that operate in varying proportions 
in various mental tasks. Thurstone has 


identified twelve such primary factors, 
seven of which he has named as follows: 
verbal relations (V), perceptual abilities 
(P), spatial relations (S), words (W), 
memory (M), numerical abilities (N), 
and induction (I). He has been less cer- 
tain in naming the other five primary 
abilities, but has tentatively identified 
them according to a common-sense de- 
scription of their meaning. Like Thorn- 
dike, he has constructed a test based on 
his theory; he calls it The Primary Abil- 
ities Test. This test is now available for 
the range from the five-year level through 
the college level, and each of its subtests 
Provides as pure a measure as is feasible 
to get for cach of the primary factors. It 
does not provide a measure of general 
Intelligence, but instead offers a profile 
of the individual’s functioning on the 
Primary factors—five at the lower levels 
and seven at the intermediate and upper 
levels. (66, 67). Each of the several fac- 
tors correlates differently with various 
aspects of behavior and achievement. 

As we can sce, the concept of intelli- 
a 1s, in part, an arbitrary matter. We 
m pape it as "the ability to 
thine or profit from experience,” we can 
lins of it as abstract conceptual abil- 
s Ra we can consider it to be an ag- 
al € of a variety of factors. In each 
om ae measures of this "thing" we call 
"d igience will correlate differently 
oni specified criteria. The most com; 
be hn Bsed tests of "general intelligence 
me ee loaded with abilities of a ver- 
Me nir (especially from the primary 
ime grades on up), and are composite 
sa HIS of ability to learn, remember, 
hr Synthesize experience, all measured 

Ough tasks that have a marked com- 
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monality with school content, especially 
of the academic variety. As we have 
seen, tests at different age levels tend to 
involve different kinds of content and 
measure somewhat different abilities. 


The growth of intelligence. The 
growth curve of intelligence will depend, 
among other things, on the type of mea- 
sure of intelligence that is employed. 
Based, for the most part, on tests of gen- 
eral intelligence. (composites of verbal 
skills), research evidence has indicated 
that the curve is a semi-parabola (see 
Figure 12). In this type of curve mental 
growth is pictured as developing rapidly 
during the periods of infancy and early 
childhood, then slowing up until the 
maximum, or apogee, is reached some- 
where in the adult years. According to 
Thorndike this apogee occurs at about 
21 years of age (6+). There is then a 
plateau for quite a number of years until 
a gradual decrement appears during the 
middle years of life. The decrement be- 
comes more marked during later years 
of life (senescence). This type of curve, 
which is most widely accepted by au- 
thorities today, displays the phenomenon 
of negative acceleration until the apogee 
is reached, that is, the rate of growth 
shows regular decrement. Some author- 
itics, using more refined methods of scal- 
ing mental tests so as to achieve equal 
units of measurement, have arrived at 
a very similar type of curve, only its form 
is logarithmic rather than parabolic (65). 
The facts described by both types of 


curves are essentially the same, varying 
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only in detail. Such curves reveal the in- 
teresting fact, rather startling at first 
acquaintance, that the midway point in 
mental growth is arrived at somewhere 
between three and five years of age. At 
the upper end of the scale, after the pla- 
teau period, intelligence, as measured, 
begins to taper off somewhere about 30 
years of age. We emphasize as measured 
because most modern tests of intelli- 
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of this curve, some of the implications 
should be stressed. Of first order in im- 
portance is the finding that half of the 
final height, or altitude, is achieved dur- 
ing the preschool years. It is surprising 
to learn that children at this age can 
think so well and can learn so many 
complicated mental skills at such an 
early age. It is also interesting to note 
the similarity in the growth curves of in- 
telligence and of weight of the brain. 
Both sets of findings indicate how impor- 
tant the early years are in making use of 
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Figure 12. Growth in intellectual ability, from birth to 45 years. 


gence place a premium on Speed and on 
academic abilities and may thus charac- 
terize the upper end of the age range un- 
fairly. Adults can continue to learn, even 
learn some things better than they 
could in younger years, and may be able 
to compensate for their loss in some func- 
tions by greater use of acquired knowl- 
edge and by greater sagacity as a con- 
sequence of this accumulated experience. 

Turning, once again, to the early part 


the intelligence that is already there and 
in helping children to acquire maximum 
use of their mentalities and to develop 
good habits of mental work. It is also 
worth noting that children of high-school 
age have sufficient intelligence to master 
most of the course content that is now 
taught at the college or post-graduate 
level. In view of world developments 
which have emphasized the values 9 
early training in scientific skills and O 


the assumed comparative superiority in 
the science of high-school youth in some 
foreign countries, we should ponder long 
and well the remarkable assets for learn- 
ing that high-school youth have and capi- 
talize on their very high intellectual 
capacity. 

Some workers believe that with ade- 
quate tests for infants and with adequate 
methods of sampling and measuring, the 
gtowth curve will resemble an S-shaped 
figure and not a semi-parabola. Couttis, 
who has studied many types of growth, 
believes that this type of curve more 
accurately describes mental increment 
(69). His curve indicates that increase 
in mental ability is slow during the first 
year or so, then gains momentum rapidly, 
and finally shows an increasing decre- 
ment in the rate of growth. This curve 
has two inflection points (points at 
which the curve changes direction), one 
in late infancy and another in the pri- 
Mary grades. 

Most studies of mental growth have 
been based on cross-sectional studies, that 
1S studies in which different samples 
from different age levels have been com- 
Pared. This makes for difficulty in ob- 
taining comparable samples. (For in- 
Stance, because of drop-outs in school 
during the adolescent years it is difficult 
to get truly comparable samples at the 
Several ages from 14 to 18. The difficulty 
55 even greater in later years.) Moreover, 
as we have said, tests measure different 
functions at different ages, and this 
Makes for questionable comparability of 
results, Infant tests are based on sensori- 
motor behavior, to a very large extent, 
tests for the school-age population de- 
Pend heavily on verbal skills and school 
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information, and tests for adults may 
sample more of general information. Fi- 
nally, the problem of deriving compar- 
able units of measurement is a difficult 
one. Unless the units of measurement 
are comparable at all ages, the results 
may be suspect. These are some of the 
problems that modern researchers are 
trying to solve. 


Factors influencing intellectual per- 
formance. It was once held that intelli- 
gence was a unitary trait and that it was 
entirely dependent upon hereditary fac- 
tors, simply unfolding or maturing with 
the passage of time. It is now believed 
that intelligence is a highly complex phe- 
nomenon, its manifestations depending 
on a variety of cognitive, affective, and so- 
ciological phenomena (not to mention 
physical attributes), and that inheritance 
sets the limits very broadly for some func- 
tions and more narrowly for others. 
However, it is the interaction of heredity 
and environment that fianlly determines 
the degree of intelligence displayed. 

We have seen how the child's adjust- 
ment may profoundly influence his men- 
tal development, either inhibiting it or 
facilitating it. Problems of the oedipal pe- 
riod are likely to be important to an unu- 
sual degree in the kinds and amount of in- 
telligence developed. The fearful, insecure 
child learns to inhibit the free exercise of 
his intelligence as he withdraws from 
some aspects of troublesome living. The 
severely repressed child may show even 
more limitations in his use of intelli- 
gence, repressing not only the traumata 
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that have disturbed him but the func- 
tioning of his needs to explore his world, 
to leam new experiences, and to inte- 
grate experience freely into a new con- 
ceptual framework. At the other extreme, 
a home atmosphere that encourages intel- 
lectual and emotional freedom, that 
places a premium on effective thinking, 
and that provides the raw materials of 
experience and learning opportunities to 


foster intellectual growth may accelerate 
mental development. 


One of the unusual cases that came 
to our attention illustrates how signifi- 
cantly mental development (among 
other phenomena) may be impaired by 
unfortunate emotional experience. 


Stan was a well developed, likable boy of 
almost 12 years who was doing very poorly 
in all his academic school subjects, and 
especially in reading. In the latter subject 
his reading level was about second grade 
and he was only slightly better in arith- 
metic, spelling, and composition. He was 
in the fifth grade largely because of his age, 
in a small school, with small classes. Almost 
all of his academic work was done individ- 
ually. He seemed quite dull in other wavs: 
his comprehension and common sense 
seemed definitely inferior, he was poorly 
oriented with respect to affairs in his com- 
munity and in the world, he showed little 
curiosity about most educational matters. 
On the other hand he was a good athlete 
and got along well on class and school 
teams. He had been given a number of in- 
dividual intelligence tests and his 1.Q. was 
usually about 70, occasionally testing as low 
as 65 and sometimes going as high as 75 or 
76. The school, his friends, and his parents 
believed he was dull; he had been diagnosed 
as borderline feebleminded. Stan was re- 


ferred to a private clinical psychologist for 
evaluation of his potentialities, for — 
tional guidance and for possible psycho- 
logical help, if any seemed indicated. — . 
The following facts were obtained in in 
terviews with him, his mother, his regular 
classroom teacher, and his special teacher: 
Medical examination was essentially nega- 
tive and had been for some years. At ppe 
age of 5 ycars he had been seriously ill with 
pneumonia. Shortly after his recovery fign 
this illness his family sent him to live Sat 
rclatives in Florida for about a ycar. When 
he returned he was entered in his goce 
school. He had always scemed to try d 
but had never been able to lcarn thc work 
of his grade. When he failed to make he 
noticeable progress in reading he was te 
individual reading instruction and — 
by a remedial reading teacher; during cae 
periods of his school carcer he fee 
daily remedial reading instruction. $a 
would seem to learn some things in x 
ing and then forgct or fail to retain s rae 
he had apparently learned. He had an Me 
brother, 14 ycars of age, who attended = 
same school and who was doing n 
average work. Stan fought frequently Waie 
his brother; the two scemed to have hr 2 
liking for cach other. Stan's father spas E: 
successful businessman who was px 
from the entire family. He had dimeulty jx 
expressing warm and positive emotiona a 
actions. He was greatly disappointed in E 
younger son and let him know it im ups 
ways. Stan's mother tried to help, bute 
was busy with many community proicc : 
and seemed unable to “reach” her son. a 
seemed fearful of all adults but was friene) 
with many boys of his own age. . -— 
Re-examination of this boy's intellige 
and reading abilities confirmed the ni 
sion the school had given. During bus 
peutic interviews he gradually revea i 
many of his “frozen” emotional ums 
and in play sessions was able to deve x 
these more fully. It turned out that he n 2 
felt rejected by his family, and espeta x 
by his father, ever since his illness at ns 
age of five years. He believed that he W° 


Large, light blocks can be used in many 
forms of play. (Merrill Palmer) 


not wanted and that he would be sent 
‘Way again some day. He had developed 
pany fantasies in this arca. He hated his 
i Tother who, he believed, had displaced him 
n his father’s affections. He disliked his 


- Mother because he felt she pitied him and 


Was dissatisfied with him. He had an in- 


tense ambition to become a football coach 
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“like Knute Rockne” but he knew he could 
not succeed “because you have to go to col- 
lcge to become a football coach.” 

On the basis of these and other data, in- 
tensive psychotherapy was begun. It de- 
veloped that Stan was severely repressed in 
many areas of his emotional life. After a 
few months he began to “warm up” to the 
male therapist and many of his feelings to- 
ward the members of his family were clar- 
ified and worked through. He recovered 
many memories of earlier years in which he 
re-experienced his disappointments and 
frustrations. With the help of the therapist, 
the family began to take more interest in 
Stan’s ambitions in football and his father 
made some effort to get closer to him, even 
taking him to some college football games. 
During therapy, his remedial instruction 
was discontinued for about a half year until 
his resistance (on an unconscious level) was 
dissipated. Stan gradually began to blossom 
out, almost to “thaw out.” At the end of 
a little more than twelve months of ther- 
apy, he was retested and he obtained an 
L.Q. of 128! He had begun to read on his 
own, and was then given remedial work 
when he asked for it. Within the same 
period he was able to progress to fourth- 
grade reading, with indications that his im- 
provement in reading was progressing more 
rapidly than had been the case at the be- 
ginning. During the following year he had 
caught up to and surpassed his own age 
level in reading comprehension and his 
school work became progressively casier for 
him. He also learned to get along better 
with his brother who had developed some 
real admiration for his formerly “dull 
brother.” 

This admittedly exceptional case shows 
in bold relief how emotional disturbance 
may influence mental functioning along 
with total adjustment. In milder cases of 
frustration as well as in cases of emotion- 
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ally and intellectually stimulating en- 
vironments, the decrement or increment 
to intellectual functioning may not be 
so great but may be significant, never- 
theless. 

A number of studies have attempted 
to determine whether the LO. can be 
raised by various types of environmental 
experiences. It is very difficult to design 
appropriate studies to test such a global 
hypothesis since it is not possible to ma- 
nipulate human beings in all of the 
significant ways that might be experi- 
mentally desirable. Moreover, factors in- 
volving control, not only during the ex- 
perimental period but for long periods 
after it, are almost impossible to deal 
with adequately. Wellman (70), as well 
as others, has attempted to assess the 
influence upon intelligence of attendance 
in nursery school. Her large number of 
cases, approximately 600, and her care- 
ful methodology require us to give con- 
siderable weight to her findings. She was 
able to show that nursery-school attend- 
ance did raise the LO. significantly, on 
the average, for her population of sub- 
jects. Of course, it may be argued that 
only the results on tests of intelligence 
were altered and not the ability to think. 
It is very difficult to separate some ab- 
stract conception of "innate intelligence" 
from intelligence as measured, and it is 
acknowledged that tests of intelligence 
do depend upon certain skills that are 
acquired as a result of experience, (There 
is no "pure" test of intelligence.) Never- 
theless, Wellman’s results were con- 
firmed by follow-up analysis of the func- 


tioning of her children in school subjects 
and school situations. There did seem 
to be a “permanent” effect of nursery- 
school attendance when results were com- 
pared with those of apparently similar 
children who did not have the benefit of 
such experience. Some investigators, with 
smaller samples, have not been able to 
confirm the studies done by Wellman 
and others whose results were in agree- 
ment with hers, ] 

However, there are ample data to 1m- 
dicate that personality in general, and 
specific aspects of personality such as 
stability, interpersonal relations, adjust- 
ment to school, and the like, may be fa- 
vorably influenced by nursery-school at- 
tendance. (We shall presently discuss 
these findings further in the section on 
school adjustment.) Taken all together, 
research does indicate that a favorable 
and stimulating environment, including 
attendance at nursery school, does 1m- 
prove both learning and adjustment. We 
still do not know, unfortunately, prc 
cisely which experiences produce the 
changes under consideration. 

Bearing on this question are the re- 
sults of the classic study by Newman, 
Freeman, and Holzinger (71). Fifty pats 
of identical twins who were reared 
gether were compared with 19 pairs O 
identical twins who were reared apart. 
In comparing the relative differences 1 
LQ. of these two groups of twins one 
may gain some idea of how much effect, 
if any, differences in environment. may 
have upon differences in IQ. Of course 
the problem is not that simple, for it 1 
almost impossible to separate out the . 
effect of heredity and environment by 
such an experimental procedure. One 


would have to be able to measure each 
of these complexes of factors with pre- 
cision, to note the degree of similarities 
in hereditary and environmental factors, 
and evaluate the influence of the time 
of separation of the twins as well as the 
length of the separation, before one 
could conclude with any degree of pre- 
cision what the results indicate. The find- 
mgs are, nevertheless, suggestive. The 
twins who were reared together showed 
an average difference in LO. of 53 
points, with a range from 0 to 20 points 
in LO. difference; those who were reared 
apart showed an average difference in 
LQ. of 82 points, with a range of 1 to 
24 points of difference. The difference 
In averages is statistically significant. We 
May conclude with Woodworth, in his 
very careful evaluation of this study and 
other related findings, that “radical dif- 
ferences in education can create sub- 
Stantial differences in intelligence,” and 
that “differences . . . are not due mostly 
to differences in environment" (72). 
What is meant by these statements is 
that ordinarily large differences in 1.Q. 
Will not occur, but that small differences 
and occasionally very large differences 
May and do occur. 

Finally, we wish to point out that the 
Predictive value of intelligence tests is 
only relatively fair, The T.Q. docs not re- 
main absolutely constant over a period of 
ea even when the child remains in the 
ame environment, On the average, dif- 
erences between five and ten points in 
id may be expected when the same 
sances retested under similar circum- 
fore s within approximately one ps 
di od tests and for some children, the 

ences may be much smaller or much 
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larger. Looked at in another way, the cor- 
relations between I.Q.’s obtained on re- 
testing within a reasonably short period 
during the preschool and primary school 
periods are relatively low. For example, 
Honzik, Macfarlane, and Allen demon- 
strated that the correlation coefficients 
obtained between intelligence test scores 
at two years, three years, and four years of 
age with scores obtained at ten years of 
age were, respectively: .37, .36, and 66 
(73). These results, which are typical, in- 
dicate that intelligence varies somewhat 
and that intelligence tests furnish a meas- 
ure of the child’s functioning in one 
broad area at the time of measurement 
only; to predict to real-life situations or to 
predict to later periods of life, many other 
factors must be carefully considered. 


Some important aspects of mental de- 
velopment. We shall select for discussion 
two aspects of intellectual development 
that are of great importance: conceptual 
thinking and memory. Our focus will be 
upon the preschool child, but of course 
we shall refer to developments before and 
after this period to make the discussion 
more meaningful. 

Many authorities distinguish between 
concepts, as such, and thinking, as such. 
Although good justifications can be ad- 
duced for such a distinction, we believe it 
will be more meaningful to discuss the in- 
terrelated phenomenon of conceptual 
thinking especially because this type of 

rocess is characteristic of the preschool 
period. Websters Collegiate Dictionary 
gives the following meaning of concept: 
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“A mental image of a thing formed by 
generalization from particulars; also, an 
idea of what a thing in general should 
be." It is possible in theory to distinguish 
between a percept and a concept and, at 
the adult stage of development, these 
phenomena are operationally readily dis- 
tinguishable, but in early mental develop- 
ment the two products are essentially 
indistinguishable. Percept refers to an im- 
mediate experience that is simultaneously 
being recognized as such, i.e., interpreted. 
Concept refers to a mental image, or in 
other words an idea or a symbolic repre- 
sentation about the experience that one 
has had. One can think about a former 
percept, and in so doing one conceptu- 
alizes the percept. Thus, to have concepts 
one must have had (or be having) per- 
cepts which are represented by an idea or 
a name or some other form of symbol. 
Therefore, to have concepts implies, at 
least in the beginning, some thoughts 
about percepts or, in other words, to do 
some simple thinking, at least, about the 
percept. 

We should emphasize, in the first 
place, that conceptual thinking is the 
product of a particular kind of socializa- 
tion and does not mature automatically 
and inevitably irrespective of the social 
conditions of which it is a part. We have 
only to consider how greatly different is 
the conceptual thinking of primitive peo- 
ples from that of people in modern, com- 
plex society to see the relationship 
between the needs and organization of a 
society and the thinking of its members. 
Conceptual thinking arises, then, out of 


the necessities of social living, and mainly 
out of the discomforts and threats which 
have to be dealt with. It is motivated by 
the needs of social reality; the more com- 
plex the social organization, the ps 
complex the concepts of its members. We 
have considerable experimental cvidence 
to justify these sweeping conclusions. 
Bartlett's excellent studies and reviews of 
the research literature lead to the general 
conclusion that we attempt most 1m- 
tensely to cognize (think about) = 
miliar and dangerous situations (74). V i 
give only passive attention, tend to te 
repetitiously and stereotypically cim 
things and situations that are fam! Be 
and especially those that are nonthreaten 
ing. 

The child's first concepts are based on 
the immediacies of his earliest aspe. n 
and these are inevitably bound up with 
his experiences with “mother” and later 
with other members of his family. uw 
first concepts involve, essentially, i E 
process of naming something. Naming. a 
comes a method of holding in one s min 
or recalling to one's mind a concrete, m. 
ceptual experience that is relevant. d 
tension reduction. Thus the most p 
tive concepts of the child arise out ^ 
need-gratification (i.e, they arc e 
vated) and involve a process of ments 
recognition. Persons and things, as " 
have seen, are very hazily perceived a 
first, and similarly early concepts are hazy 
and undifferentiated. They are hazy !n 
two main ways: the infant has difficulty 
in differentiating between his interna 
world (his needs especially) and the ex- 
ternal world; and the infant has difficulty 
in differentiating different things an 
events from each other in the externa 


world. These characteristics are highly 
important, for they help us to understand 
how emotionally "loaded" are our origi- 
nal concepts. (Consider the emotional 
loadings in such adult concepts as “com- 
munism," "slavery," “patriotism,” and 
"dictatorship.") They also help us to un- 
derstand that concepts are simply ways 
of categorizing experience. 

As the child develops, and as his life 
conditions require it, he begins to develop 
more differentiated concepts and more 
functional concepts. Differentiation. in- 
volves the more accurate application of 
Specific attributes to an appropriate ob- 
ject or situation, and later the recognition 
of similarities among objects. According 
to the findings of the Stanford-Binct 
l'est, similarities in conceptual thinking 
can be first employed functionally at four 
years of age, and then in only the most 
elementary manner (58). The functional 
use of concepts which involves compari- 
son among concepts (noting differences 
and similarities concerning the specific 
Characteristics of pairs of concepts) de- 
velops later. The whole preschool period, 
in our modern culture, is spent in this 
process of differentiating more refined out 
of crude and primitive concepts. By seven 
years of age the child is able to compare 
and extract the similarities of such pairs 
of terms as “wood” and “coal,” and of 
apple” and “peach” (58). 

During this process of concept devel- 
Opment, thinking is markedly condi- 
tioned by needs and by language devel- 
Opment. When necessity requires it we 
develop a concept to be able to deal more 
Pis, with our environment. In order 
Pedals to develop such concepts, we 

© feel free to explore our environ- 
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ment and to feel free to manipulate it 
within safe limits. Hence, more than 
threat motivates conceptual development; 
basic emotional security in combination 
with moderately threatening situations 
fosters its maximum growth. It is also 
true that language is both a result of con- 
ceptual development and further condi- 
tions its growth. Words are labels for ex- 
periences—or concepts. The availability 
of appropriate words in our culture fur- 
ther conditions the types and refinements 
of our concepts. As an illustration, the 
word "stutter" does not occur among 
certain North American Indian tribes, or 
at least it did not until very recently (75). 
The lack of such a word reflected the lack 
of concern, or absence of the concept, of 
nonfluent speech, and in turn the lack of 
the word prevented the development of 
the concept itself. When the words “sput- 
nik” and “missile” came into use with the 
threats of intercontinental warfare they 
conditioned our conceptual thinking be- 
yond the levels to which we had been 
accustomed. Note that, in this process, 
our emotional reactions to the words and 
the things they were used to describe also 
influenced our conceptual movement at 
the same time. 

The conceptual thinking of preschool 
children is largely concrete in nature and 
tends to have quite specific referents. 
During later stages of this period concepts 
become more relative and more rela- 
tional (76, 77). As relative thinking de- 
velops, children begin to make active 
comparisons (all of the "why" ques 
tions!), their thinking becomes less magi- 
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cal and animistic, and the sense of time 
begins to become more meaningful. It is 
usually not before five years of age that 
children can tell how long it will be (in 
rough time units) until their next birth- 
day and how old they will be then. Rela- 
tiondl concepts involve ideas of causality, 
spatial relationships, and quantitative 
comparisons. Such concepts also include 
relative notions with respect to emotional 
state or condition. Although each of these 
and other types of relational concepts 
emerge during the preschool period it 
would be a serious mistake to think that 
children's concepts in these areas are sim- 
ilar to those of adults. Among children, 
such concepts still have a highly personal 
reference; that is, they cannot easily be 
divorced from immediate personal experi- 
ence. Moreover, children are able to en- 
tertain simultaneously highly irreconcil- 
able ideas with respect to causality, space, 
and quantity. Thus, preschool youngsters 
can believe that everything is due to what 
mother wants, and at the same time they 
can also believe, even with respect to the 
same event, that things must happen that 
way by themselves—as if by magic! 


Memory. When we now turn our at- 
tention to the phenomenon of memory 
we meet some amazing findings. Perhaps 
of greatest interest is the fact that pre- 
school children are avid memorizers. 
They seem to relish the “taking in” proc- 
ess which memorization involves and 
will therefore take delight and spend con- 
siderable time in saying things over and 
over again and memorizing them, In con- 


trast to adolescents and adults, children 
love rote memory or at least resent it far 
less than older people. Growth in mem- 
ory ability is very rapid during childhood, 
and some authorities believe that ability 
to memorize matures at about puberty, or 
about 12 years of age (79). However, spe 
cific motivational factors play an impor 
tant part in whether one is able to 
memorize well at a given time. A conercte 
notion of how rapidly memory ability 
develops may be gained by an examina- 
tion of the findings with the Stanford- 
Binet Test. The norms of this test indi- 
cate that at 2% years children can repra 
two digits (they will get one of three tria's 
with two-digit series like “4, 7"), at three 
years of age they can repeat three digits 
and at 4⁄2 years of age they can ec 
four digits. At the superior adult level e 
digit memory is only eight numbers, S 
the average 14-year-old can repeat omy 
seven digits. Thus, memory ability, a5 e^ 
emplified in these findings, develops qu : 
rapidly during carly years. As the o 
grows older, he learns to retain morc - 
proportion to the interest the mA. 
has for him; in the preschool and car» 
primary grades, material that has less d 
trinsic interest is memorized quite radi y: 
perhaps because the general motivalio® 
to “incorporate” one’s environment e 
still so great and a sense of mastery anc 
hence of self-esteem can thereby be fos- 
tered. 


SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 


In large urban centers parents are more 
and more frequently sending their young 
sters to nursery schools and kindergar abe 
Quite frequently, however, they are no 


fully aware of the functions and values of 
such educational programs, and some- 
times they are unconcerned with these 
matters but conceive of placement in 
Such schools as entirely a matter of con- 
venience for the parent. The very term 
.Preschool" seems to connote that this 
's not part of the educational program 
but is simply a superfluous experience for 
the child from which little should or can 
be expected. Moreover, schools, their 
Staffs, and their facilities vary tremen- 
dously, both in urban and rural areas, so 
that attendance at one of such schools is 
no guarantee that any particular type of 
Program or any particular type of objec- 
tive will prevail. 
_ As we shall see, evidence is accumulat- 
ing that attendance in such schools, or 
in some of them, may provide very real 
gains for the child, some of them of a 
temporary nature and others of a fairly 
Permanent nature. What, then, should 
the objectives be for a nursery school or 
a kindergarten class? These objectives will 
vary of necessity by virtue of the locale 
E the school and the needs of the com- 
son of course, but there are several 
ied | objectives that are common enough 
and important enough to be specified. 
is P first and most important of these 
am Md the social experience of the 
Ther to enrich it and to stabilize it. 
ieren can be tremendously important 
in Es in the child's social skills, 
en perceptions of himself in terms of 
of mp ig and in his mastery 
os ^ able habits of behavior. Such gains 
at shes achieved even without attendance 
for d School, but systematic provision 
mon ir attainment is likely to be much 
€ difficult in the home situation 
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alone. Second in importance, perhaps, 
is familiarity with materials of the en- 
vironment under guided conditions of 
learning, together with suitable mastery 
in methods of management of such ma- 
terials. Third may be the acquisition of 
suitable conceptual tools involving lan- 
guage, methods of thinking, methods of 
learning and retaining, and the like. Fi- 
nally, the beginning development of suit- 
able habits of work, both alone and in 
cooperation with others, may be set as 
an appropriate goal. These and other ed- 
ucational goals—educational in the broad- 
est and most profound sense—should be 
the objectives of such schools, rather 
than providing the parent with an inter- 
val of freedom from responsibility in 
supervising the youngster, or disciplining 
for poor behavior at home, or acquiring 
specific kinds of “knowledge.” The im- 
portance of such goals at this stage of 
development can hardly be overempha- 
sized. In addition, there are other values 
of preschool attendance which we shall 
point up in our subsequent discussion. 

We may ask, "Should the goal be to 
send every preschool child to a nursery 
school?" We should like to reverse this im- 
plied proposition to: such schools should 
be available for every preschool child. 
Probably every normal or reasonably well 
adjusted child could profit from attend- 
ance in a preschool program. However, 
even for these children, the age of admis- 
sion will necessarily vary with their readi- 
ness for this type of experience. Because 
of differences among familial patterns 
and across cultural patterns, some normal 
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children may be ready for nursery school 
at three years of age whereas others may 
hardly be ready at four years. Then there 
are the children whose emotional and 
social development may be too immature 
or too aberrant to warrant introduction 
into even a well planned and well organ- 


ized preschool program. In addition, such 
factors as the child's physical condition 
(his health status, his susceptibility to 
infection, and the like), and the level 
of his mental development (a child may 
be too retarded in mental development, 
for example, to profit from the usual 
type of nursery-school program) may be 
contra-indicative of preschool attendance. 
The parent can make a wise decision in 


he presence of an adult can offer emotional support and add enjoyment in 
physical activities that might otherwise be frightening. (Merrill Palmer) 


such cases only if suitable guidance fa- 
cilities are available. The family pedi- 
atrician, the child guidance clinic, the 
director of a well organized child center, 
and the head of the nursery school may 
be among the appropriate persons or 
agencies to consult in such matters (79). 

The experience of going to nursery 
School can have profound implications 
for the child. Aside from his immediate 
family, and possibly his "sitter" or gov- 
erness, he is not likely to have had the 
opportunity of making a continuing ad- 
justment to a highly important adult: 
his teacher. The adjustment to the 
teacher is likely to be important and, if 
favorable, to have important, positive 
consequences to the child, for a number 
of reasons. The teacher will now become 
the supreme authority in the child's life 
for a number of hours each day for a 
Whole Semester, a ycar or two ycars. To 
the young child she seems indeed to be 
à "supreme authority.” It is in her power 
to bestow special praise or criticism upon 
a child or a whole class; she introduces 
the child into a wonderful new world 
of play materials and school experiences; 
She seems to have endless knowledge 
and can answer all questions with super- 
lative ease. To the youngster she is, in- 
deed, a paragon of all important virtues 
(and when she is unkindly disposed, of 
evils), Hence the teacher becomes a sig- 
nificant model for identification to the 
child. He wishes to be liked by her, to 
become like her, and to be favored by 
her more than other members of the 
group. Thus, the youngster has to learn 
how to identify with her while retaining 
his identification with his mother at the 
Same time. This is a conflict situation 
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and, with wise and patient guidance by 
both mother and teacher, will help the 
child in his continuing attempts at identi- 
fication with other adults, and will there- 
fore help him in his interpersonal ad- 
justment and in the acquisition of a 
broader range of ego skills (through the 
learning of the skills of important and 
available models represented by these 
adults). On the other hand, some moth- 
ers feel unduly threatened when their 
child comes home from nursery school 
one day and blurts out quite unexpect- 
edly, “My teacher is the smartest person 
in the world," or the even more devastat- 
ing remark, "Gee, Mom, I wish you were 
as beautiful as Miss Smith!" Most moth- 
ers can recognize such behavior for what 
it is, and assume that the child is going 
through a process of identifying with 
other adults who seem (and for the time 
being are) more intelligent, or beautiful, 
and the like. It is well to recognize that 
there is some apparent threat to the 
mother's previously undisputed position 
as matriarch of the family, however. 
Attendance at nursery school also pro- 
vides for the experience of being away 
from home and mother for an extended 
period of time. This type of separation 
provokes some anxiety in some children 
(perhaps in all) and stimulates such 
frantic questionings as "Are you sure my 
Mom will come for me?” and "How 
long am I going to have to stay here? 
Both mother and teacher will have to 
accept the quite natural anxiety about 
separation and permit the youngster to 
express it and work out the problem in 
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his own way. In the process, not only 
is mastery of anxiety achieved, but the 
child also grows in feelings of independ- 
ence and autonomy. The experience is 
likely to facilitate the important differ- 
entiation of the child from his mother 
and help both to develop a more mature 
pattern of adjustment to each other. 

Preschool experience provides other 
kinds of useful social experiences. The 
child has an opportunity of playing with 
other children of about his own age. 
Too often, the child does not have suit- 
able companionship of this type in his 
own neighborhood. Even when he does, 
interference from older children who 
are likely to push him around at times 
and provoke him in other ways may pro- 
vide unusual difficulties. Moreover, he 
will have opportunities in school for play- 
ing with only one other child, with small 
groups of children, and with larger groups 
of children. All of these experiences will 
be embedded in situations in which the 
guidance of the teacher, the availability 
of suitable equipment, and a rich variety 
of experiences (such as group play, group 
rest, and visits to interesting places in 
the neighborhood) will be provided. 

In this connection, a word should be 
said concerning the organization of the 
child’s activities in the school program. 
As we have seen, the child has bound. 
less energy and almost limitless interests, 
School will have to provide for a great 
variety of experiences with a great variety 
of materials (blocks, paints, sand, water, 
slides, stories, games, and the like). At 
the same time provision will have to be 


made for frequent shifts in activity to 
accommodate to the child’s short atten- 
tion span. Periods of group rest, periods 
of solitary play, and periods of group 
eating, for example, will also have to be 
provided. In all of these activities, the 
child will learn the meaning and impor- 
tance of regularity and the meaning of 
cooperative use of both time and space. 
Perhaps above all else, he will learn to 
impose limits upon himself, as the teacher 
wisely permits both sufficient beg 
for exploration and self-expression and 
limits to the degree and frequency when 
these may be expressed. From our pre- 
vious discussions we can understand how 
traumatic harsh discipline can be, but 
on the other hand, undisciplined license 
will not result in maturity but only 
further rebellion and immaturity. In fact, 
it has been noted that the child needs 
and likes to have limits set for him, for 
he is unaware of his own limitations an 
gains in security when he knows that 
an understanding adult is there to pro- 
tect him from pain and anguish. He thus 
learns to incorporate these limits within 
himself and make them part of his own 
flexible controls. (80). ; 
One of the uniquely important e 
periences of children in a group preschoo 
situation is learning to go to the toilet 
Or bathroom in strange surroundings- 
The sharing of these experiences with 
other children makes them less threaten- 
ing and, at the same time, offers ample 
Opportunity for nontraumatic question- 
ings about daily biological processes, 4n 
about methods of self-care, Even the màs 
tery of new types of bathroom equip” 
ment, or of familiar (but usually smaller 
€quipment—since schools try to provide 


fixtures of the appropriate size for the 
age group) can be an important part 
of self-mastery and increased emotional 
security. 

The qualifications of the teacher in 
a nursery school and kindergarten pro- 
gram are highly important. We shall not 
attempt to discuss these in detail since 
there are special books and technical 
articles available on the subject. The 
interested reader may wish to read Gard- 
ncr's fascinating account in this regard 
(81). However we should like to point 
up two issues. One of these is that the 
nursery-school teacher should have special 
training in methods appropriate to pre- 
School ages and in the very rich variety 
of materials necessary for the program 
with such children. Above and beyond 
this, and assuming a mature personality 
and a liking for children, the nursery- 
School teacher needs special training 
with respect to the personality character- 
istics of such young children. Knowl- 
edge of the psychology of childhood, in 
general, or of the primary grade level, in 
particular, is not enough. Familiarity 
with the specific adjustmental problems 
of preschool children, their unique needs, 
their physical attributes, and the like 
is also highly necessary and cannot be 
taken for granted. 

A number of studies have shown that 
attendance in nursery schools has a bene- 
ficial effect upon personality development 
and upon subsequent learning capacity. 
Most of these studies were done in bet- 
ter schools; some of them in special ex- 
Perimental schools and in schools or- 
ganized to provide training for preschool 
teachers. Hence it is likely that the re- 
Sults achieved by all nursery schools, 
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some of which are no more than day- 
homes for children or inferior caricatures 
of what a good nursery school should be 
like, are not as good. Moreover, it is 
difficult to separate out the biased sam- 
pling which is sometimes present when 
children who attend a nursery school 
are compared with those who do not. 
With these reservations in mind, some 
typical findings that have been confirmed 
in a number of studies with care for 
the methodological problems involved 
will be considered. 

Nursery-school attendance fosters more 
mature patterns of social adjustment. 
In this pattern of improved behavior, 
ability to tolerate and deal with frustra- 
tion is especially noticeable (82). This 
type of gain is significant directly in 
terms of the improved social adjustment 
it facilitates, and is important indirectly 
in fostering more independence, greater 
learning ability, and more pleasure in 
relating to people under various condi- 
tions of living. Other studies have con- 
firmed similar types of gains in social 
adjustment. Among these additional find- 
ings we may note that children gain in 
degree of social participation, and in 
ability to make effective and cooperative 
use of the skills and resources of other 
persons in solving problems (83). 

Aside from these types of global gains 
in social adjustment, nursery-school at- 
tendance helps to diminish or to eradi- 
cate maladaptive responses and poor habit 
patterns. Among the types of behaviors 
that are thus affected, as typical are: 
decreased tension and “nervousness,” 
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hyperkinesis (overactivity), poor eating 
habits, failure to complete tasks, and 
decreased number of mannerisms (84). 
It should not be expected that nursery 
schools will be able to correct very serious 
problems of maladjustment, although 
they may be of some help in reducing 
the severity of some of these problems, 
but rather they can help to improve al- 
ready good habit patterns, help to stabi- 
lize good social adjustment, and help to 
prevent the emergence of poor behavior 
responses and poor social adjustment. 
It is likely that such improvements will 
be longlasting and have cumulatively 
beneficial effects on other aspects of be- 
havior (85). 


REACTIONS TO PHYSICAL 
INJURY AND DISEASE 


In the course of the child's development 
he is likely to injure himself, have certain 
common or rare diseases, and possibly 
need some operative procedure. In all 
cases such conditions are likely to exag- 
gerate, slightly or severely, the psycholog- 
ical problems peculiar to the period in 
which the affliction occurs or the person- 
ality patterns that the child has developed 
as part of his unique methods of adap- 
tation. However, these reactions are not 
necessarily inevitable. In some instances 
the effects of the illness or the injury, 
per se, may produce concomitant psycho- 
logical changes, but in most instances 
it is not the physical condition that ac- 
counts for the change but rather the ways 
in which the child and his family (and 


especially his mother) react to the con- 
dition. Even when the physical condition 
is highly important in its direct effect 
upon behavior, the emotional and social 
conditions affecting the child are also of 
considerable importance. 

Any physical injury or disease tends 
to have some psychological effect upon 
the child. Not only is he incapacitated 
or impaired in physical functioning to 
some extent, but his concern over his 
"illness" causes him to focus more at- 
tention upon his own body. ‘This has 
important psychological (and indirectly 
physical) advantages, since more energy 
is available for dealing with the body 
condition. It is quite natural then for 
the child to withdraw some of his at- 
tention and interest from the external 
world of affairs; he has less of it avail- 
able for such purposes. He may also E 
quire or demand that mother give him 
more attention than she formerly did. 
All of this is to be expected and is part 
of the process of recovery and convales- 
cence. 

At times the youngster may become 
more, rather than less, active. We may 
think that he is being “cantankerous 
or willful, but this may not be the case 
at all—at least not in the beginning. Such 
heightened irritability may not be the 
result of any physical illness in any direct 
sense, but it often is a defensive reaction 
of the ego to the threat which it per 
ceives as a consequence of the physical 
illness. A certain amount of flexibility, 
even of yielding to the youngsters de- 
mands, may be helpful. He is trying to 
fight his reduced effectiveness as a total 
person, and needs some help through 


understanding and increased attention 
during this stage of the process. 

To understand these alternate (and 
sometimes simultaneous) ways in which 
the child responds to injury or disease, we 
must understand the regressive process 
that accompanies such conditions (86). 
When the body is handicapped the per- 
son suffers some degree of trauma. In 
Severe conditions the trauma may cven 
precipitate castration anxiety; ie, the 
child may feel that he is losing body in- 
tactness, that he may suffer catastrophe, 
or that he will remain forever incapaci- 
tated. It is difficult for the adult, who 


Convalescence may 
sions such as play activities, pets, 
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has undergone many illness experiences, 
to understand why the child should ex- 
pect never to recover even from a minor 
illness. A little reflection will show, how- 
ever, that since the child has not had any, 
or has had very little, experience with 
recovery from illness, he has not yet 
learned to anticipate recovery. Often, 
too, the concern or overconcern of the 
parents with the illness may make it 
seem even more threatening in this re- 
spect. Since the child experiences trauma, 


often be speeded up when the hospital ward offers diver- 


or other interests. (U. of Mich.) 
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he responds as he responds to all trauma: 
he regresses slightly or even markedly. 
He tends to employ for a while mecha- 
nisms of behavior that formerly proved 
successful; that is, he retreats to former 
modes of defense. If the parent is un- 
duly concerned with such temporary re- 
gressions (as is usually the case), then 
the regression tends to be reinforced. 

Modern pediatricians recommend that 
some indulgence of the child during ill- 
ness or in the recovery period after in- 
jury be tolerated. If the child refuses to 
remain in his bed, but wishes to wander 
around the room or play on the carpet, 
it is not essential, except during acute 
stages of the illness or when other fac- 
tors definitely contra-indicate, to insist 
upon bed-rest (86). Special attention, 
opportunity to play with toys that were 
previously discarded, and permission to 
engage in some activities that have been 
outdated may be not only necessary but 
desirable. "These serve the child's tem- 
porary regressive needs and provide ave- 
nucs of tension-discharge that are impor- 
tant to the process of recovery. 

There are two special problems that 
involve the parents. One of these is pa- 
rental anxiety over the illness of the child. 
When such anxiety is neurotic in charac- 
ter (that is, when it is overdetermined 
by the inner needs of the parents), it is 
likely to be communicated to the child 
and increase his own anxiety. Although 
it is understandable for the parent to be 
concerned about the child’s condition, it 
is also important to be objective and 
not become too involved emotionally, 


Good care (familial, medical, and the 
like) is necessary, but overconcern solves 
nothing and only produces stronger re- 
gressive effects in the child. It is also 
worth emphasizing that there must be 
limits to the child’s quest for special at- 
tention and indulgence. As far as pos- 
sible, the usual routines should be main- 
tained with respect to discipline and to 
interpersonal relations. A “softening = 
relaxing rather than an abrogation o 
these controls is desirable. The usual 
controls help the child to retain or to = 
cover more rapidly his own inner security 
and to prevent the exploitation of sec- 
ondary gains. . 

Scan gains refer to the indirect 
advantages an individual obtains from m 
symptoms or his illness. As a result o 
illness, the sufferer is given special at- 
tention and things are made somewhat 
easier for him. He is often relieved of his 
responsibilities and obligations, at least 
for a while. Thus the individual tends to 
want to hold on to the advantages he 
has gained through his illness. That 
why it is so important to relax but no 
abrogate all controls or all discipline. 
Morcover, the positive gains from recov- 
ery, which are usually quite evident to 
the child, must be maximized as soon aS 
it is possible to do so. 

A special problem which confronts 
both parents and their children € 
hospitalization and surgery. When such 
procedures become necessary, the child i 
anxiety may become very marked (an 
so may the parents’). Separation from 
the anchorage of one’s family is difficult 
enough under favorable circumstances 
but separation when one is ill and in- 
capacitated is doubly difficult. Hence 


separation anxiety under such circum- 
stances is to be expected. Similarly, fear 
of mutilation or even death as a result 
of surgery may stimulate considerable 
castration anxiety. To a child, surgery is 
confusing, fearful, and foreboding. Ton- 
sillectomies may precipitate fears of dy- 
ing or losing one’s physical capacities 
or even of losing one’s penis, even when 
the doctor knows that the danger in a 
given case is very slight. In addition, the 
strange and restricting routines of the 
hospital, the new sleeping quarters, the 
absence of loved ones, the changes in rou- 
tines, the sometime rough and even pain- 
ful physical handling, the constant 
change in nurses-attendants-doctors-visi- 
tors—all of these are anxicty-inducing 
for a time. Recent studies of hospital pro- 
cedures for children, and in particular 
of operative procedures for children, have 
led in many instances to radically revised 
procedures. In the first place, hospitaliza- 
tion is now more often avoided, and 
treatment given in the home (even when 
Somewhat better facilities may be avail- 
able for the condition in the hospital), 
in order to avoid the anxieties of hos- 
pitalization and thus to avoid delaying 
recovery. Then, it is often recommended 
that operative procedures be delayed un- 
til the child is emotionally ready or can 
be prepared for such a procedure (16). 
When hospitalization is necessary or can- 
not be delayed, emotional preparation 
for the hospital visit (by someone who 
15 not himself or herself emotionally up- 
Set at such a prospect), involving discus- 
Sion of its purposes, what is likely to hap- 
Pen, how beneficial (although painful) 
the procedure may be, and the likc—all 
of this can be quite helpful. Some hos- 
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pitals now ask that a parent (usually the 
mother) accompany the child not only 
to the hospital but also to the operating 
room; some permit or encourage the par- 
ent to stay or sleep in the same room with 
the child. Contrary to previous beliefs, 
parents do not, as a rule, interfere with 
hospital procedures, and, on the contrary, 
can assist the hard-pressed staff and 
greatly aid the child in recovery from the 
traumata of hospitalization and recovery 
from operative conditions. In the hos- 
pital, as in the home, the emotional 
anchorage of the mother offers many 
assets for recovery from trauma and for 
healthy emotional growth. 

The case of Harold, previously dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1, illustrates some of 
the principles we have been discussing. 
Harold showed regression in many as 
pects of his behavior when he had his 
tonsillectomy at the hospital. He suffered 
from both separation anxiety (since he 
was removed from his home and could 
see his mother only in the evenings) 
and castration anxiety (although some 
attempt had been made to prepare him 
for his operation). His anxieties precipi- 
tated his regression and made his conva- 
lescence during and after hospitalization 
more difficult and prolonged than it 
might have been. In Harold's case, the 
practice of the hospital in advising his 
parents not to remain with him before 
and after the operation literally severed 
him from the anchorage he so desperately 
needed during his emotionally traumatic 


experience. 
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Early school years 
—socialization 


away from home 


THE PERIOD FROM six ycars to about thirteen years is 
commonly referred to as the middle school years, in con- 
trast to the immediately preceding period of the preschool 
years. We shall discuss the development of the child 
during this span of cight years in two sections; the first, 
which we shall call the early school years, will be treated 
in this chapter; the second, which we shall call the inter- 
mediate school years, will be presented in the next 
chapter. 

Like all divisions into periods or stages this division 
is somewhat arbitrary, and is made for convenience of 
study. As we have learned. growth is continuous although 
it is accented by spurts and lags, and transition between 
successive stages of growth is inconspicuous for the most 
part. Nevertheless, cach period in life has certain out- 
standing characteristics which differentiate it, as a total 
period, from all others, even though the boundary lines 
between successive periods arc obscure. The carly school 
years, by which we refer to the period from six to ten 
years of age inclusive, differ in some important respects 
from the subsequent period, which ends in puberty and 
adolescence. They are the years when family ties are 
broken for the first time, when the child may even “for- 
sake” his family for his gang, and when socialization 
away from the family becomes highly important. In con- 
trast, the intermediate school years are marked by a more 
accurate and more objective self-appraisal, when moral 
standards have some degree of flexibility in contrast to 
the rigidities of the carlicr period, and when prepubertal 
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spurts in physical growth begin to usher 
in the turbulent changes of puberty. 
Both periods, the early and the inter- 
mediate school years, comprise the psy- 
chosexual stage that the psychoanalysts 
have described as the latency period. 
Both periods are marked by the com- 
parative slowing down in the rate of 
growth from that of the preceding years 
and by the acquisition and integration 
of complex social and intellectual skills. 
Thus the two school periods from six 
years to thirteen years have much in 
common. As we have suggested, however, 
their differences are sufficiently important 
to warrant separate consideration of at 
least selected aspects. The general phe- 
nomena of latency and of personality de- 
velopment will be discussed in this chap- 


ter, inasmuch as these apply equally well 
to both periods. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE LATENCY PERIOD 


Latency is the period when the child's in- 
terests turn to rcality, and when he be- 
gins to give up the imaginative fantasies 
of the preceding epoch for more rcalistic 
and more objective types of activities. 
According to the psychoanalytic view, 
partly because of intense anxictics stem- 
ming from the castration fears of the 
oedipal situation, with reinforcement 
having its source in social-sexual taboos, 
the individual shows a marked reduction 
in his sexual interests in the parent of the 
opposite sex. There is decreased overt sex- 
ual behavior, in general, and the begin- 


ning of sublimation through which sexual 
drives are channeled into socially ap: 
proved, nonsexual activities. In this view, 
there is a period of sexual quiescence last- 
ing until puberty ushers in a new phase 
of highly intense sexual strivings and con- 
flicts. However it should be noted that 
Freud did not suggest that: (a) all of the 
phenomena of latency were sius 
present in all persons, or that (b) al 
sexual interests and activities were climi- 
nated. This point is emphasized because 
so many writers who have commented On 
Freud's formulations assumed that this is 
just what was stated and have then pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate its invalidity on 
this basis. A 

The traditional psychoanalytic seer 
postulates only that the oedipal pe 
sexuality are repressed and that with t : 
repression a considerable portion of the 
sexual drives are deflected from dies 
sexual objects and interests. Where E 
tural practices have previously instilled 
considerable guilt and anxicty about sex 
ual drives and where sexual behavior has 
been strongly disapproved, repression 18 
more severe and the latency pieneni. 
are more pronounced (10). It would Dd 
expected that where these conditions Cic 
not obtain, latency would be less severe 
or perhaps not present at all. 

It is clear from relatively recent T€ 
Scarch that sexual interests do not vd 
appear during the latency period (1 » 
Children continue to engage in mastur 
batory activity and to show exploratory 
interests in cach others’ bodies. It is also 
clear that the extent of such activities 
and interests varies with social class dn 
with social practice (12). In some pam 
tive societies in which the overt expe 


Sion of sexual drives is not discouraged 
there may even be a continuing and in- 
creasing amount of heterosexual activity 
(12). All of these findings do not negate 
the Freudian hypothesis although they 
may lead to some modification of it and 
to morc rigorous statements of its opera- 
tion. 

Repression of oedipal sexuality is ac- 
companied by repression of some aspects 
of fantasy, sublimation into intellectual 
pursuits in which imagination plays a 
relatively minor role, reduction of emo- 
tionality and of spontaneity in emotional 
life, and increased needs for conformity 
and ritual. As Susan Isaacs has put it, 
"The fantasy life as a whole gradually 
[italics ours] tends to become repressed, 
and the child begins to concern himself 
much more with what is real and true." 
(13) Repression is supported by the de- 
fense mechanisms of reaction formation 
and to a lesser extent by denial. As we 
have said, through sublimation the child 
Shows an increased interest in "taking in" 
and making realistic use of the methods 
and goals of his environment. Reaction 
formation may be observed fairly directly 
during this period in the child’s needs to 
be a “goody-goody,” in his great willing- 
ness to conform, and in the upsurge of 
Morality (superego). When the phenom- 
ena of latency are very marked the be- 
havior of the child becomes excessively 
ngid and the symptoms of compulsion 
neurosis may become evident. This psy- 
choneurosis is marked by a strong, im- 
Pelling need to engage in endlessly repeti- 
tive and apparently irrational behavior 
with marked anxiety when such behavior 
1S restricted or prohibited. In the Amer- 
ican culture, especially among the middle 
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class, even among normal children there 
is some increase in compulsivity which 
may be observed in the repetitive chants 
that children love to say over and over, 
in preoccupation with magic and ritual, 
or in the secret and symbolic ceremonial 
of childhood gangs and groups. 

The phenomena of latency increase un- 
til about ten years of age, when they are 
at their height, and then remain at this 
level until puberty begins. Some writers 
suggest that latency reaches its peak at 
about eight years (14). Freud believed 
that latency was an essential part of civili- 
zation and was inevitable in this kind of 
society (10). The discouragement or de- 
flection of sexual impulses at a time when 
the zones are changing (due to biolog- 
ical development) and when procreative 
ability is not yet present permits a pe 
riod of integration in behavior to take 
place and encourages the internalization 
of social mores. Such a period is there- 
fore preparatory for the assumption of 
later, adult responsibility. The increase 1n 
realistic interests fosters mastery of the 
world of real people and real objects. 
The work of sublimation is helpful in 
increasing the extension of intellectual 
interests and mental growth of certain 
kinds. 

The hazards of latency are that exces- 
sive repression leads to severe inhibition 
of emotional behavior and imagination, 
produces overconformity at the expense 
of vital spontaneity and growth, and even 
fosters the emergence of neurotic be- 
havior. Gurin has shown that even within 
the "normal range" of school children 
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latency tends to produce excessive and 
harmful stereotypy and conformity. She 
also demonstrated experimentally that, 
in comparison with adolescents, children 
in the primary grades and adolescents 
who have not emerged from their latency 
are lacking in imagination, spontancity, 
and freedom from intellectual inhibition 
(15). In our society, which tends to be 
highly ambivalent about sexual matters 
(note the “double standard," or the norm 
which permits men to enjoy vulgar stories 
openly while women must be more "lady- 
like" in this respect), and which aug- 
ments anxiety by inconsistent attitudes 
and excessively moralistic attitudes to- 
ward childhood sex, children may seek 
psychological refuge in excessively severe 
repression and excessive latency. Modern 
parents are unnecessarily shocked when 
they discover that their children may 
have had what the adult would regard as 
"homosexual experience," but which may 
be a perfectly normal, temporary increase 
in nonheterosexual interests. 

During this period children interiorize 
the code of the gang. More and more 
time is spent away from home and much 
of it is spent in gang activities (16). We 
shall have more to say about the forma- 
tion and characteristics of such gangs in 
a later section of this chapter, but at this 
point we wish to emphasize that such ac- 
tivity encourages the assumption by the 
child of his gang's values, quite often in 
conflict with those of the home. Through 
the gang he learns to assume new roles 
for identification. Now his idols are the 
kinds of people who show good mastery 


of the world—often they are people of 
abnormal strength, skill or mental capac- 
ity. These new idols gradually become 
more important during the latter phases 
of the early school years as the relation- 
ship to the parents is loosened and, - 
times, strongly defied. The assumption O 
new sex roles or of further differentiation 
in sex roles, and the evolution of a more 
mature morality also occur during this 
period. In all of this, the foundations laid 
in the home, the earlier characteristics E 
the personality structure, the nature O 
the continuing home conditions, and the 
characteristics of the child’s physical de- 
velopment influence the course of further 
personality development. In. the Ko 
ing sections we shall examine cach o 
these and related factors in turn. 


Sex roles and sexual 
identification 


We have repeatedly stressed the point " 
preceding chapters that many, if not a : 
aspects of sex roles as they are manifestec 
in social interactions are clearly related to 
cultural practices. Whatever may be me 
proclivity for certain kinds of social x 
havior that is founded on biological di à 
ferences between male and female, the 
actual behavior of the sexes is markedly 
influenced by the roles assigned to them 
by society. Nevertheless, psychoanalytic 
theory indicates that the problems of the 
Sexes are different in many respects be- 
cause of the differences in the process ' 
identification. Both boys and girls mr 
tially, in our culture, identify with es 
mother. During the oedipal period both 
experience conflict because of the oppos- 
ing pull of attraction toward the father 
and both experience threat because they 


find it difficult to reconcile these oppos- 
ing drives toward father and mother. In 
the case of the boy, castration fears, with 
focus on fear of bodily damage or pain, 
arise as he finds his father a rival for his 
mother's affection. He then, in order to 
resolve this threat, moves in the direction 
of identifying with his father, who is bio- 
logically a more similar model to himself 
than his mother. Once he has begun to 
identify with this new role, his problem 
is to learn it thoroughly, and to learn to 
integrate all of his behavior around this 
nucleus. During the latency period he 
can proceed toward this uninterrupted 
goal as he learns to assume the appropri- 
ate (for our culture) modcls of active, 
Striving, aggressive maleness, until finally 
he can assume the adult role of a pro- 
Creator and breadwinner. On the other 
hand the girl has a more complicated 
Toute, as we have pointed out previously. 
She has to learn to shift her identifica- 
tion from her mother to her father, and 
then to shift back again to a re-identifica- 
tion with her mother (and women) in 
order to find her mature role as a woman, 
a wife, and a homemaker (in our culture), 
as well as that of a mother in a biological 
Sense, Her psychological route is longer 
and more complicated than that of the 
boy. On the basis of this theory, we 
Would expect more complications and 
difficulties in her course of psychosexual 
development as well as a slower rate of 
identification with the appropriate sex- 
Tole. As we shall see, research as well as 
Clinical evidence favors these predictions. 
_There is considerable evidence that 
Birls are more prone to develop neurotic 
traits than are boys (and that boys de- 
velop aggressive conduct problems more 
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frequently). The evidence shows that girls 
score higher on tests involving anxiety, 
depression, seclusiveness, and emotion- 
ality (unstable emotional behavior) than 
do boys of a comparable age (17). It is 
true that our culture emphasizes certain 
personality characteristics for girls, such 
as passivity, dependence, and inhibition 
of aggressive, outgoing behavior. These 
culturally fostered traits increase the diffi- 
cultics of the emotional adjustment of 
girls, since they cannot as easily direct 
their impulses outward in aggressive acts 
(and they thus learn to inhibit the direct, 
behavioral expressions of their frustra- 
tions). Hence, this finding alone (that 
girls tend to be neurotic more often than 
bovs) cannot be taken as confirmation of 
Freudian theory. We can only say that it 
is consistent with it. Boys are more fre- 
quently referred to clinics for aggressive 
and antisocial behavior, for hyperactivity 
and motor symptoms, and for academic 
difficulties (18). This is also what we 
should expect in view of both culture- 
bound practices and psychoanalytic 
theory. Boys may, however, be referred 
to clinics more frequently than girls not 
only because their behavior is, in fact, 
more unruly, but because cultural ex- 
pectations are such that it is easicr to 
refer a boy for such a problem than a 
girl. On the whole, however, it is clear 
that boys “act up” more often but have 
less frequent and less intense emotional 
or neurotic maladjustment. One possible 
exception to this general conclusion 1S 
that boys stutter more frequently—and 
stuttering often reflects an underlying 
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emotional disturbance. However, the pat- 
tern of hyperactivity and motor bchavior 
we have already discussed as prevalent 
for boys in our culture may foster this 
problem in boys more often as part of 
their development of greater hostile 
drives and aggressive behavior. It may 
thus lay the basis for this form of “oral 
aggression” in their case. 

More directly pertinent to the general 
hypothesis of slower and more compli- 
cated sex identification for girls is the 
finding that girls do, in fact, learn their 
Sex identity at a later age (19). Boys show 
clearer awareness of Sex-appropriate be- 
havior when they are given a free choice 
with toys, and they show this awareness 
at an earlier age. They prefer to play 
with and are more interested in such 
"masculine" toys as a fire-truck, a cement 
mixer, and the like while disdaining toys 
related to female interests. Girls’ inter- 
ests are more indecisive and become sex- 
oriented at a later age (after cight years). 
On personality tests, too, girls and boys 


showed significant differences in terms 
of sexual identification (20). Even when 
economic factors were controlled, there 
was evidence “for the assumption of 
greater prestige value in the male as com- 
pared to the female role in young chil- 
dren” (ages 5 years 4 months to 6 years 
+ months). Again, it is difficult to sepa- 
rate out the effects of culture practice, 
but the kinds of findings we have been 
summarizing have been confirmed in 
widely varying cultures by anthropolo- 
gists (12). They are certainly consistent 
with the general thesis that girls have a 


longer period of learning identifications 
appropriate to their sex. As we shall see 
later, such factors as class status and class 
practice influence identification in a sig- 
nificant manner. It is only toward the end 
of the early school years that most chil- 
dren have developed unequivocal sex 
identifications. . 
When children first attend the primary 
grades there is little diffcrentiation p^ 
tween the sexes in the composition wi 
play groups. Boys and girls at the age 0 
six years play together freely and spon- 
taneously. There are some activities that 
boys prefer, usually those involving en 
muscular activity and more "roug 
house,” but at this stage such differentia- 
tions are not the rule. By the age of ten 
years, however, the differences in pn 
of play activity between the sexes p 
quite marked. At this stage, M ree d 
prefer to play with boys, and girls pi 
girls, and separate gangs as well as p a 
groups have been developed. It is Pu 
esting to note how much casier it is e 
girls to resent being kept out of boys 
games than the other way around. Agan, 
this is an interesting commentary on ues 
culture values. For some girls, being shut 
out of the games and activities of boys 15 
a serious problem. Many of these “tom 
boys" hold on as long as they can to the 
myth that they are not different from 
boys. There are many reasons for gi 
state of affairs, but one of thc iu 
common configurations of determinms 
factors has to do with the status that 
"maleness" has in the home. When high 
male status is reinforced by a strong 
electra complex in the girl or when - 
parents have clearly expressed preference? 
for boys, the girl may have great diffi- 


culty in accepting her feminine role— 
sometimes with grave personality conse- 
quences. 

There is a parallel development of the 
differentiation of play groups and the de- 
velopment of substitute models for iden- 
tification outside the home. At six years 
of age the idol of the boy is the father 
while the idol of the girl is the mother 
(under usual circumstances). Gradually 
these parental idols are replaced not only 
by the idols taken from stories, radio, 
television, and movies, but also by idols 
from the play group or gang. As we shall 
sce, this shifting in models for identifica- 
tion frequently causes clashes with par- 
ental authority, for the out-of-family idols 
seem to have special virtues and strong 
characteristics to the child. They tend to 
be idealized images—projections of the 
still somewhat magical wishes of the 
child upon his idol, or they tend to have 
much more salience for the child than 
the parent—for being like the leader of 
the gang or being accepted by the gang 
becomes a matter of psychological life-or- 
death while the child is away from home. 
Even more than this, the shifts in iden- 
tification are a necessary testing out of 
one’s mastery of reality and of the inte- 
gration of new roles for oneself—and 
during the process, while this integration 
is taking place and still is precarious, the 
youngster over-reacts by rejecting familial 
values at times (or so it seems to the par- 
ents). Tolerance for these needs and con- 
Sequent behaviors of the child, together 
with faith in the adequacy of the foun- 
dation for character laid in the home, 
may help to tide a parent over during 
this transitional, and occasionally rebel- 
lious or defiant, period. 
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Along with these changing identifica- 
tions, the interests and abilities of young- 
sters change rapidly. We have already 
indicated some of the differences in 
sex-related interests. In our culture, and 
during the present epoch, boys show 
greater interests in tools, machines, space 
ships, antiaircraft missiles (and guns of 
all kinds), and science, while girls show 
greater interests in dolls, cooking, sewing, 
and dancing (21). These differences are 
not universal, however, even in our own 
culture. They vary greatly from country 
to country and from family to family 
within the culture. The interests of girls 
in the Soviet Union are far different from 
those of girls in this country; the differ- 
ences in interests between boys and girls 
in the southern states are quite different 
from those in the northern states; and 
the interests of both boys and girls are 
quite different in a family of the lower 
class. 

During the early school years girls not 
only do better academic work (they re- 
main superior in school work and grades 
through the high-school level) but they 
perform better on the verbal subtests of 
intelligence scales. What causes this type 
of difference is an open question. Here 
again, culture and constitution may in- 
teract in very complex ways so that it is 
difficult to distinguish native capacity 
from acquired talent and interest (22). 
Boys, on the other hand, perform better 
on tests and functions requiring mathe- 
matical abilities and scientific skills. Boys 
excel on abstract thinking as well as on 
tasks requiring rational, objective Orien- 
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tation—they seem to have more practical 
common sense, while girls are more likely 
to be more emotional, more unstable, and 
more idealistic. Once again we must cau- 
tion that these sex linked characteristics 
are not necessarily biologically linked; it 
is likely that cultural practices and not 
original human nature play a decisive 
role in producing the obtained differ- 
ences. 

Our review of the evidence concerning 
sex roles and sexual identification has un- 
covered considerable differences in the 
paths and characteristics of the two sexes. 
These differences must be taken into ac- 
count in understanding a particular child, 
in planning the educational program for 
children, and in preventive or thera- 
peutic mental hygiene measures. The dif- 
ferences are not inevitable in all cultural 
conditions nor in the life of a particular 
child. Nevertheless, a child’s deviation in 
the pattern of sex-role or of sex-interest 
contributes to his difficulty in adapting 


and making further progress toward ma- 
turity. 


Influence of home conditions 
on development 


The period of the carly school years 
marks the impact of community in- 
fluences upon the child—the children of 
the neighborhood, the environment of 
the school, and the experiences of the 
church. We shall try to assess the ways 
in which these cultural forces outside of 
the home affect the child’s behavior, but 
first we must consider the still central 
role of the home itself. For the home is 


the crucible in which personality develop- 
ment began, and throughout childhood 
it will continue to exercise the critical 
influence on its further development. 
The home is the place in which the cul- 
ture of the community is reflected and 
through which its meaning is interpreted 
during the entire period of childhood. 
During this period the child needs the 
security and understanding that a good 
home environment can give him. He may 
defy his mother or father, as he “tests 
out his wings” in extrafamilial cet 
tions, but he still has to be able to fal 
back to his home with the firm assur- 
ance that he is liked and respected. pé 
his transgressions are understood in er 
a home as beginning attempts to finc 
himself—that is to establish a new iden- 
tity for himself away from home. This 
docs not mean that he is given license to 
behave in any way that he sces fit; but it 
does not mean that his growing individu- 
ation, his faltering if rebellious attempts 
at asserting himself in terms of his ae 
will be punished for fear that he is pw 
coming bad or is willful or is trving 
deny parental authority. The secure oe 
understanding parent will enjoy sanp 
him test out his new sense of indepenc 
ence, not taking it too literally, and w 
ing it as evidence of growth towarc 
maturity. He will not relinquish disci- 
pline in the home, only modify it to 
accord with the changing needs of we 
youngster, and only be more tolerant O 
his necessary "transgressions" as part O 
the pattern of maturing development: 
For the child will continue to need the 
models of his parents as mature people 
who are different from his own pee! 
who can restrain him when he impu* 


sively wishes to go too far, and who can 
protect him against his own mistakes. 
He will also necd them to punish him 
when punishment is called for—for mod- 
erate punishment that is just and appro- 
priate serves to allay guilt over one's own 
insufficiently controllable impulses and 
sometimes dangerous tendencies. The 
control of the home affords the child 
limits against which he can and has to 
test out his own judgments and expecta- 
tions. Parental patterns of guidance and 
discipline can vary tremendously within 
this general framework, but they must 
provide affection, understanding, and en- 
couragement of the tendencics toward 
self-expression and individuality. The 
parents must welcome the child's grow- 
Ing uniqueness not as evidence of their 
own failure but as evidence of the child's 
movement away from his infantile de- 
pendence upon the home and toward his 
Own separateness. 

One of the best ways to demonstrate 
the influence of a “good” home is to con- 
trast its consequences with those of a 
poor” home. One could say, in general, 
that a poor home is one that retards the 
child in achieving independence, due to 
any factors in the parents such as over- 
concern about the child, neuroticism of 
the parents, overprotection of the child, 
consistency in gencral attitudes of the 
Parents toward discipline, marital discord, 
and the like. Looked at from a positive 
View, one could say that the healthiest 
parents are those who make themselves 
as dispensable as possible to their chil- 
dren as quickly as their children's ma- 
turity will permit. There is ample evi- 
dence that overprotectiveness by the 
Parents, particularly by the mother, dur- 
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ing the child’s early formative years re- 
tards the child's emotional growth and 
makes him unduly dependent or even 
maladjusted (23). Symond's excellent, 
recent studies in this area offer specific 
types of cvidence of this kind which we 
shall shortly review (24). The clearest 
general contrasts, however, may be de- 
rived by comparing the children of neu- 
rotic parents with those of well adjusted 
parents. One of the most comprehensive 
of these types of studies was that reported 
by Hardy (25). In this study two groups 
of children, from the third through the 
junior-high-school grades, who differed in 
respect to general adjustment, were cont- 
pared in terms of the adjustment of their 
parents. The two groups were selected so 
that other relevant background factors of 
the parents were equated: factors such as 
social status, economic status, country of 
birth, permanence of residence, and the 
like. It was not possible to contro for all 
relevant factors, but these were then con- 
sidered in relationship to the patterns of 
findings. There were 14 poorly adjusted 
children and 110 well adjusted children, 
so judged mainly on the basis of psycho- 
logical interviews conducted annually. It 
was found that the poorly adjusted chil- 
dren came much more frequently from 
disturbed homes. ‘These were homes in 
which parent incompatibility, family ten- 
sions, and “complicating situations to 
wholesome development” were present. 
These differences were obtained even 
when the groups of parents were still 
further selected in terms of educational 
level and absence of “obvious forms of 
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mental instabilities.” It was further 
learned that most often maladjustment 
in the child was related to the “combina- 
tions of two or more complicating situ- 
ations.” This finding was based on the 
analysis of daily experiences of the chil- 
dren and showed that it was not single 
or infrequent disturbances in the home 
that resulted in the child's maladjust- 
ment, but rather it was the repetitive 
occurrences of such experiences that were 
significant. It may be heartening to par- 
ents who are apprehensive that occa- 
sional tensions in the home may unduly 
affect their children to learn that in these 
cases of maladjusted children four or 
more daily occurrences of complicating 
disturbances were the rule, 

Experience in child guidance clinics 
and in psychiatric clinics bears out the 
conclusions of the Hardy study. (Indeed 
this study was derived in part from re- 
ports of such experience.) Maladjusted 
children typically come from broken 
homes, homes with intense marital dis- 
cord, homes in which rejection of chil- 
dren is the rule, and homes with highly 
anxious parents (often guilt-ridden and 
highly insecure emotionally). Symonds 
has furnished us with experimental vi 
fication of some of these 


Symonds’ studies are r 
book, The Psychology of Parent-Child 
Relationships (24). In a series of re- 
scarches, children coming from contrast- 
ing types of familial backgrounds were 
compared with respect to personality ad- 
justment and social adjustment. The 
essential data consisted of ratings of 


eri- 
findings. 
eported in his 


parents and children made by carcfully 
trained observers in terms of empirically 
derived check lists. We shall summarize 
the findings of two studies. In one on the 
effects of rejection of children by their 
parents, two matched groups of children 
(31 in each group) came respectively we 
homes in which they were accepted anc 
rejected. The children were equated in 
terms of age, sex, socioeconomic ari 
intellectual ability, and school grade. In 
contrast to the children who came from 
homes in which they were accepted, > 
rejected children tended to be germ 
rebellious against authority, and dc - 
quent; they were emotionally insecur 
and showed many indications of ken 
lying anxiety. The rejected group p 
be characterized as maladjusted poss 
poor superego development. In 2 
study no attempt was made to dier: 
tiate the specific patterns of rejection; ; i 
deed the small number of cases woule 
render such a task very difficult. Morc 
over, some of the ratings of po 
acceptance could have been biased ki 
the raters were familiar with both pun 
dren and their parents. However, T 
overall differences were so significan 
and so consistent with intensive hnding 
from clinical studies that they may 3 
regarded as reliable. It is clear that us 
unfortunate consequences of a piso 
home atmosphere involve basic aspec 
of personality maladjustment. " 
In the other study reported in the san Í 
volume children coming from hame 
with dominating parents were compart 
with those coming from submissive bs 
ents. Unlike the previous study, in iai 
Case both sets of parental groups m 
deviant. The dominant parents could als 


be characterized as overprotective, al- 
though they did more than overprotect 
their children. They not only tended to 
control their children's daily routines to 
an unnecessary extent, but they were 
Overprotective in such ways as giving 
them unnecessary special privileges (that 
18, preventing them from exercising initi- 
ative and independence); they were also 
overly critical and overly punitive. The 
submissive parents were dominated by 
their children: being too indulgent, and 
too permissive (that is, acceding unneces- 
sarily to their wishes). This was a mixed 
group of parents, in the writers’ opinion, 
since some of these parents were also 
neglectful or cven deserted the child 
when the parent was needed. Unfortu- 
nately, this may mean that the two sets 
Of parents were not consistently differ- 
entiated on the same variable of domi- 
nance-submission. Nevertheless, the find- 
ings for the two groups of children are 
illuminating. (There were 28 children in 
cach group.) Children in the dominant 
group, in comparison with those in the 
Submissive group, were unable to express 
themselves readily, inhibited, overly po- 
lite, retiring, and shy. On the other hand 
they were honest and dependable. In 
Contrast the children from the submis- 
Sive group were generally rebellious, irre- 
sponsible, stubborn, and careless. They 
were also rated as self-confident and capa- 
ble of forming friendships outside of the 
home. We may note that both groups 
showed unfavorable personality character- 
istics and that both groups showed some 
positive personality traits. It might be 
worth asking whether the price in person- 
ality maladjustment was worth the gain of 
the positive personality traits under these 
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circumstances. One further point might 
be worth recording. The children in both 
groups had a considerable range in age: 
from the primary-grade level through the 
late adolescent level, with an average age 
approximating puberty. It would be in- 
teresting to know how variable the results 
would be for each separate age group; 
that is, when the effects of a particular 
home atmosphere become evident, and 
what these specific effects look like at 
each stage. Our previous analysis, in 
Chapters 4 and 5, has indicated that 
severe rejection or overproduction during 
the early years is likely to have even more 
profound consequences for general per- 
sonality development. 

Another, more recent study focuses 
upon an even more general issuc; namely, 
the effects of extremes in strict and per- 
missive home disciplines. Watson com- 
pared the personality characteristics of 
two groups of children coming from ex- 
tremes on the variable of strict versus 
permissive home discipline (26). After ex- 
tensive searching, and with the coopera- 
tion of parents, teachers, and social 
workers, 78 children in the first six grades 
of elementary school were selected for 
further study. All of these children came 
from "good" homes, that is, they came 
from homes in which they “were wanted, 
loved, and well cared for.” The sample 
was drawn on the basis of a specially de- 
vised questionnaire, submitted to the 
mothers, in which home disciplinary 
practices in such common situations as 
those concerned with eating, sleeping, 
toilet-training, and caring for toys was 
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evaluated. Watson discovered that it was 
extremely difficult to find cases at the 
extreme in home permissiveness in dis- 
cipline. His sample consisted of only 34 
such cases. He was much more casily 
able to secure cases from homes with ex- 
tremely strict discipline: he used 44 cases 
of this kind. He commented that he was 
surprised at his difficulty, but in retro- 
spect should not have been since it has 
been noted that of 47 cultures reported 
on by Whiting and Child none was evalu- 
ated as being less permissive than typical 
middle-class, white American families 
(27). All of these children, living in the 
castern portion of Westchester county, 
New York, were brought voluntarily to 
the Guidance Center for psychological 
evaluation on the basis of a free-play 
period, Rorschach and Thematic Aper- 
ception tests, a figure-drawing test (all 
designed to get at personality character- 
istics of the children) and the Alexander 
Passalong performance test (to assess re- 
action to frustration) 

In reviewing Watson's results it must 
be remembered that these children came 
from homes at the extremes in 
It was found that *no clear personality 
advantages (were) associated in general 
with strict discipline in a good home.” 
Morcover, on four of the most reliably 
rated personality characteristics, the dif- 
ferences that were found were clearly in 
favor of the children who came from 
permissive homes. As a group, such chil- 
dren were found to be better socialized 
and cooperative, showed more initiative 
and independence, had less inner hostil- 


discipline. 


ity and more friendly feelings toward 
others, and had a higher level of ipee 
tancity, originality, and creativity. Wat- 
son is very cautious in interpreting thesc 
results, pointing out that it is difficult t 
establish a causal basis in a study that 
is essentially corrclational in character. 
Nevertheless, these findings, supported as 
they are by many other related research 
studies, point up the highly important, 
favorable outcomes of permissive as Op- 
posed to strict home discipline. i 
bugaboo that many people ew 2 
permissiveness in the home is s vs 
supported by the evidence. We so 
note, further, that it is probably true thia 
we are attacking a “straw man" when ji 
complain of too much penmnissivenen : 
American homes; the facts indicate a 
just the opposite is truc—we tend to : 
an inordinately strict type of culture : 
comparison with other cultures that hav 

been studied. 

One other gencral point should p 
made. We have said that some degree o 
rebelliousness on the part of gno 
should be expected as part of thc ra 
developmental pattern during the midd 
school years. At first this rebellion occurs 
without much conscious awareness se 
the part of the children; later they [2 
come conscious of it and are able ^ 
verbalize and report it. Indeed, € 
types of verbalized and reported nd 
sion of conflict tend to increase un À 
sometime after puberty—probably unti 
about 15 years, on the average (28, 29). 


Social class and personality 


j 2 ow 
We have seen in previous chapters Bor 
membership in a social class may in 2 
ence child-rearing practices (Chapter ^^ 


and how it may affect child-parent inter- 
actions (Chapters 4 and 5). Of particular 
importance in the middle years is the in- 
fluence of class membership upon the 
extrafamilial experiences of the child, the 
kinds of playmates he has and their 
values and behavior, the kinds of schools 
he attends and their philosophies, goals 
and methods, and the like. Class mem- 
bership is also related, of course, to the 
kinds of home conditions to which the 
child is exposed. 

It must be clearly understood that it is 
not class membership, as such, which de- 
fines the variety of experiences a child 
has; it is, rather, the kinds of conditions 
and practices prevalent in that class in a 
particular community during a particular 
period of time. In some of the discussions 
of class and personality we find an as- 
sumption that certain characteristics are 
an inevitable part of class membership. 
Class membership, on the contrary, is 
only the vehicle that carries the contem- 
porary practices of a particular commu- 
nity. The features of that vehicle are 
different in the same class (or even sub- 
divisions of a class) in different parts of 
the country, in different countries, and 
at different times. Moreover, the relations 
of any class to another class are not fixed 
and immutable. Such relationships also 
vary widely depending on the character- 
istics of the adjacent classes which have 
a functional proximity to the class under 
consideration—and these relationships 
differ in different sections of the world, 
as well as within a given country. Finally, 
there is no constancy in the influence 
that membership in a class has upon all 
members of that class. Some people are 
deeply and continuously involved in and 
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influenced by the activities and experi- 
ences of their own class whereas others 
are only marginally affected, or even not 
affected at all by some or all of these 
phenomena. 

The problem is even more complicated 
than this. The definition of a class is an 
arbitrary matter and one upon which 
sociologists are not in agreement. Some 
maintain that the primary basis of a class 
is the economic factor; others suggest 
that it is social practice, prestige value, 
and still other things. Some classes are 
highly mobile during certain epochs and 
under certain conditions—which means 
that membership in the class is fluid and 
that individuals can shift from one class 
to another without too much difficulty. 
Moreover, there are profound differences 
within the class in terms of the organiza- 
tion of the members of that class in voca- 
tional life or in community life. For ex- 
ample, some members of the middle class 
may be in a small business for themselves 
and as a consequence tend to associate 
with and be influenced by different sclec- 
tions of people than other members of 
the same class who work in a large in- 
dustrial organization. (Scc Chapter 8 for 
further discussion of this problem.) The 
extent to which the parents of that class 
are able to or wish to participate in com- 
munity activities which bring them into 
close relationships with members of other 
classes varies greatly in different types of 
communities. 

These briefly st 
caution the reader to ev: 


ated considerations will 
aluate the find- 
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ings in this and other chapters in which 
class influence is discussed with consid- 
erable care. After all, the concept of class, 
although a useful one, is an abstraction 
to assist in cataloguing and evaluating 
certain kinds of societal experiences. Like 
all abstractions, the conclusions obtained 
in a study of a class are limited generali- 
zations—which can only be applied prop- 
erly to other samples if the conditions 
are replicated. In the end we have to 
know what specific factors associated 
with membership in a class, rather than 
the mere fact of class per se, contribute 
to the findings. 

A number of studies have indicated 
that there are significant differences in 
adjustment of different classes. On the 
whole, it seems that middle-class parents 
tend, as a group, to be more accepting 
of their youngsters and more understand. 
ing and tolerant of their behavior than 
parents of the lower class (30). It used to 
be thought that the cause of this differ- 
ence lay essentially in the economic dif- 
ferences of the two classes. It seemed 
teasonable to assume that economic pri- 
vation fostered familial tension and so 
contributed directly to increased difficul- 
ties of parents in accepting their children 
—some even argued in understanding 
them. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that economic difficulty may be associated 
with some of these conditions in the par- 
ents, but one might still wonder whether 
the economic status was not determined, 
at least in part, by the personality and 
capability of the individual. This should 
not be taken to mean that the writers 


have a “Voltairian notion” that in this 
“best of all possible worlds” anyone can 
become anything if only he wants to. 
However, it is reasonable to assume, we 
believe, that under modern conditions in 
our country many people can signifi 
cantly influence their own economic 
destiny to some degree, and that there- 
fore at least some of the individuals of 
the lower class were tense or maladjusted 
not as a result of their economic condi- 
tion, but their economic status was 1n- 
fluenced by their difficulty in adjustment 
and also subsequently contributed to 
their poor adjustment. One intensive and 
interesting study sheds some light on 
this complex problem. f 

Francis made a study by means o 
psychiatric interviews with 30 families to 
evaluate the relation between economic 
factors and parental attitudes, on the x 
hand, and the personality adjustment © 
their children, on the other (31). The 
families came from two different types 
of neighborhoods, onc a poverty-stricken 
lower-class neighborhood and the other 
an average, substantial, middle-class 
neighborhood. It was found that whereas 
parental attitudes and behaviors were 
significantly related to children’s adjust 
ment, the physical and material per 
of the environment were not. Lack © 
money, lack of recreational facilitics, and 
type of neighborhood did not relate A 
degree of adjustment but parental be- 
haviors and attitudes such as interest In 
the activities of the children, upkeep of 
the home, interest in their childrens 
school work, and tolerance of and encour 
agement of children’s activities outside 
the home did have a significant bearing 
on the personality of children. The study 


Learning about some of the so 


DM that cconomic conditions, 
me 2 homes, foreign-born parentage 
ert ‘i physical sickness, which the in- 
rdum Or originally thought might be 
dines to the adjustment of the children, 
not so related. 

Mery Davis has pointed out that 
differe, ass and middle-class families have 
feas nt Kinds and different degrees of 
their and tensions (32). They differ in 
une toward housing, activities 
Sac on in the home, the importance 

on school work, attitudes about 


cial roles of the community. (U. of Mich.) 


aggression, attitudes related to sex be 
havior and many other salient features of 


adjustment. In turn, these kinds of class 


differences, in anxieties and attitudes, 
nt of the 


affect the personality developme 

children. Moreover, it has been noted by 
others that most American schools foster 
middle-class values, and hence Jower-class 
children have greater difficulty in adjust- 
ing to such values (33, for example). Such 
children find it harder to progress in their 
academic work in the beginning, find 


less acceptance in school by predomi- 
241 
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nantly middle-class teachers, and find it 
necessary to "go back" to their lower- 
class identifications and friends for sup- 
port. These and other conditions of 
lower-class children lead them and their 
parents, in Davis' view, to acceptance of 
the unabashed use of aggression as a 
mode of behavior, not only toward their 
peers but even toward their parents. 
However, although Davis and others be- 
lieve that the economic factor is all- 
pervasive in generating such behavior, we 
have tried to show that both economic 
status and such behavior may be more 
significantly related to underlying per- 
sonality configurations in the family (the 
parents, especially) and that although 
they are class-linked there is no inevita- 
bility about the relationships. 

Another important issue related to 
class status is that of minority-group 
membership. Membership in such a 
group predisposes the individual to cer- 
tain kinds of personality-forming experi- 
ences. It goes without saying that the 
qualifications we Suggested about class 
status and personality apply to this prob- 
lem as well. However, minority-group 
membership imposes an unusual burden, 
except in the ideal community in which 
there is true and full democracy in the 


practices of majority-group members to- 


ward the minority. For when parents or 


children feel defensive about their status 
in society, when they are denied oppor- 
tunities for education, work and social 
participation because of minority-group 
membership, and when their group mem- 
bership is difficult to reconcile with their 


psychological needs, conflict and diffi- 
culty in personality adjustment, among 
other things, are more likely to ensue. 
There is nothing “innate” in any of these 
conditions. Children tend to be con- 
sciously unaware of thcir minority-group 
memberships until about five or six years 
of age, although the cffects of such mem- 
bership may have been present previously 
and they were cognizant of some of its 
aspects. By the age of six years, certainly, 
such awareness has begun to be conscious 
and identification with the group has be- 
come manifest. For example, in onc 
study in which Negro children were asked 
to sclect which of two dolls, one a white 
one and the other a Negro doll, "looks 
like a Negro doll," most of the six-ycar- 
old children selected the Negro doll but 
at earlier levels they were unable to make 
such a choice. Such evidence merely 
points to an acknowledgment of the simi- 
larity in an aspect of appearance to one S 
color-group membership. Other studies 
have shown that it is much later when 
awareness of some of the cultural char- 
acteristics becomes manifest (34). It. ie 
not until about puberty that defensive 
reactions of minority group members be: 
come well established as “out-group 
members of the society. At about E 
period, such children, even. when e" 
adjusted in other respects, have vet 
and latent hostility, regard the environ- 
ment as generally unfriendly, and have 
well developed awareness of prejudices 
operating against them. Here is a gus 
example of how special subgroup statu! 
may influence the behavior of a group A 
subtle as well as gross ways. Researc® 
evidence points up the general duel 
sion that Specific cultural factors, and n 


factors indigenous to race or group mem- 
bers as group members, are responsible 
for these deviant behaviors we sometimes 
call “natural” or “human nature” when 
we see them in the adult. 


Physique and personality 


Physical growth slows up during the early 
school years. Height and weight progress 
at rates of increase of about 5 and 10 
per cent per year, respectively. By the 
time of puberty, at about an average age 
of 11 years for girls and 13 ycars for boys, 
height will have reached 5 feet on the av- 
crage. Although girls reach a higher stat- 
ure for a while than boys (and then boys 
Overtake the girls), boys show a greater 
Increase in muscular strength— possibly 
On the basis, in part, of different and 
More vigorous kinds of muscular activity. 
There is wide variability in the rates of 
Srowth among children, and although 
Most of this variability is presumably rc- 
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lated to constitutional factors, there is 
evidence that diet, emotional state, and 
cultural practices influence the rate and 
extent of growth. We have emphasized 
the fact previously that different children 
have different curves of growth—a fact 
that was largely obscured until longitu- 
dinal studies made this clear. Some in- 
dividuals have a slow rate of growth for 
a while, then speed up during later child- 
hood and adolescence, sometimes over- 
taking and exceeding those whose earlier 
pace of development was more rapid. 
Proportions of the body begin to approxi- 
mate the proportions of the adult increas- 
ingly as the child moves through child- 
hood to puberty. 

One of the striking and significant 
fcatures of physical growth during this 
period is the change in the structure of 


Daytime naps are routine practice for many first-grade children. ( U. of Mich.) 
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the face. Not only does the face begin to 
look more slim and lean during the early 
school years because of the change in the 
amount and distribution of fatty tissuc 
in the face, but the proportions of the 
face and of the head gradually approach 
those that will be attained in adolescence. 
The forehead and the skull, however, 
assume a disproportionate amount of the 
area of the head during the carly school 
years and the child appears to be a bit 
top-heavy. At about six years, too, the 
permanent teeth begin to make their ap- 
pearance. As the baby teeth drop out 
and the larger permanent tecth appear 
the mouth takes on a “toothy” appear- 
ance, sometimes with large gaps where 
no replacements have developed. Some 
children seem to be wearing a perpetual 
grin! Often they look comical and charm- 
ing at the same time. 

Childhood illnesses and injuries take 
their toll during this period. There has 
been a remarkable drop in some causes 
of death due to considerable advances in 
medical care and in diet (35). The three 
leading causes of death up to and includ- 
ing the beginning of puberty are acci- 
dents, cancer, and poliomyelitis. Of 
these, accidents are about four times as 
frequently a cause of death as are the 
nearest competitive causes, and poliomye- 
litis is rapidly diminishing as a cause ot 
death in recent ycars due to new preven- 
tive measures. Other causes of death 
have declined more than 90 per cent over 
the past 15 years—causes such as com- 
municable diseases, rheumatic fever, and 
tuberculosis (36). 


It seems clear that general bodily 
health as well as body type exert some 
influence on the course of personality 
development. We shall review the find- 
ings of two major studies to highlight 
this relationship. However, we must be 
cautious in interpreting the results of 
studies that show some degree of correla- 
tion between physical status and per- 
sonality. In the first place, it is often E 
cult to say which came first: the physica 
condition or the personality characteris- 
tic. It is quite possible for disposition OT 
the patterns of living to influence dict, 
metabolism, and growth. Then, the wav 
in which the individual and others 
around him react to his difference m 
physical status or capacity will pus 
the significance of that factor in terms : 
personality reactions. When parents e 
overprotective or overconcerned abou : 
child's physical condition (often becaus 
of unconscious anxieties of their own), 
or when playmates or siblings arc n 
siderate of the differences in phys 
status or exaggerate their importance fo 
their own amusement or defense, 
when the child learns to overvalue phys 
cal attributes in relation to all other E: 
tributes, these secondary factors, pue 
than the specific physical condition -— 
may produce the deleterious effect. js 
naly, the relationship of the pers 
chronological age to his physical dev 
tion must be taken into account. In Ps 
eral, the closer to puberty the child i5 S 
more significant his physical status : 
likely to be in terms of his adjustme? 
This relationship is largely the result A 
the growing importance of adequacy 
stamina, coordination, and size in Pi 
daily activities of children in our cultu" 


This is particularly true for boys to whom 
athletic prowess is important because of 
the significance for them of physical 
Skills in many aspects of social inter- 
action. 

H. E. Jones studied a group of 78 boys 
Over a six-year period, from age 11 years 
to age 17 ycars. From this group the ten 
boys rating highest on total strength, as 
measured by a battery of tests, were com- 
pared with the ten boys rating lowest on 
the same index (37). Comparison was 
made at cach of the ages by a group of 
trained raters in terms of personality 
traits as observed during free play and in 
terms of personality measures derived 
from a personality inventory. At the 
earlier age, there was some difference in 
favor of the “strong” boys on emotional 
buoyancy and family adjustment, the 
other differences being very slight. By the 
later age, the “strong boys” were superior 
m every respect, and the differences in 
almost all personality factors between 
"weak" and "strong" subjects had be- 
come more pronounced. These differ- 
ences involved, besides the two factors 
already noted, four additional factors: 
Social adjustment, freedom from ten- 
sions, freedom from inferiority, and pop- 
ularity, 

, Another study on a small group of sub- 
Jects was made by Sanford (38). Again 
personality tests and ratings of person- 
ality were utilized, supplemented by 
teacher ratings and composites of rat- 
ings by experts. A total of 48 pupils from 
à private school was used in this research. 
Seven personality clusters or syndromes 
Were first isolated, clusters such as struc- 
tured personality (including such traits 
as orderliness, cooperativeness, and self- 
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sufficiency), timidity (including passivity, 
dependence, and the like), and activity 
(including playfulness, liveliness, talka- 
tiveness, and productivity). It was found 
that there was a reliable tendency for 
five of the clusters of personality charac- 
teristics to be associated with certain 
physical conditions. For example, struc- 
tured personality was associated with 
good diet, better developed parasympa- 
thetic responses (like ease of perspiring), 
and lower muscular and verbal activity. 
The timid group tended to be small, 
poorly nourished, poorly coordinated, 


Imitative activity. (Merrill Palmer) 
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weak, and apathetic. The active child 
had better coordination, strength and 
energy, superior bone development, and 
a higher metabolic rate. Our sampling 
of the findings is suggestive of the general 
conclusion—that certain types of person- 
ality responses tend to be related to cer- 
tain physical indices. As we pointed out 
earlier, whether there is a specific cause- 
and-effect relationship cannot be deter- 
mined from these data alone. The small 
number of cases and the highly select 
sampling also make generalization haz- 
ardous. Nevertheless, the phenomena of 
relatedness of physique and personality, 
supported as it is by other more exten- 
sive studies of body build and physical 
attributes in relation to personality for 
adolescents and adults, seems reason- 
ably well established. 


CHILD MORALITY— 
SUPEREGO DEVELOPMENT 


The concepts of morality are the handi- 
"work of civilization. Until people lived 
in groups, morality was quite primitive 
and was probably quite absolute; conduct 
was governed by the absolute nceds of 
survival and the rules of conduct were 
both simple and highly explicit. As social 
organization gradually became more com- 
plex and the varieties of individual and 
group interactions became more com- 
plicated, so too did the system of moral 
values. Not merely the act, but the na- 
ture of the situation in which it was per- 
formed and the intentions of the 
performer were to be evaluated in terms 


of the morality or immorality of behav- 
ior. The rise of religion and of moral 
theology contributed enormously to - 
types of present-day morality. — 
groups have different, even though E 
plex, views about the nature of mora er 
Comnare, for example, the morality o 
Middle Eastern pcople with that of 
American population, or the morality o 
a communistic society with that of a dem- 
ocratic society. The differences are vast 
indeed, and the people who adhere to 
one moral position will often give their 
lives to defend it from attack. : 
The nuances within a given socicty 
with respect to moral judgments are an 
marked. Consider, for example, the poe 
of judgments people of the pce 
century, living in the United Sta , 
would make for the following p 
and try to imagine how people in ca 
nineteenth century would judge the wa 
acts: a group of soldiers pillage a yo 
during a stormy battle; a hungry us 
destitute man robs a bakery for a s 
of bread to feed his children; an obvious Y 
disturbed man suffering. from peri 
mania (a neurotic compulsion to ca 
steals a watch from a jewelry store. = 
different epochs the same crime may : 
judged quite differently as features : 
the situation and the nature of the ™ 
tivations are taken into account. " 
These considerations are presented r 
point up the fact that children p j 
learn to understand and to act on : 
basis of codes of morality they did p^ 
create. They are expected to learn to s 
moral, yet we have relatively little €". 
dence that tells us in adequate a 
how this learning proceeds and how a 
is best facilitated. We can, however, 


that most children, in their own moral 
growth, tend to recapitulate the history 
of the growth of morality through the 
various stages of civilization. Before the 
age of six children are essentially amoral; 
they act in terms of impulse and habit 
and have little, if any, real awareness of 
the moral meaning of their behavior. 
"They may transgress adult moral codes 
but they do so without either intent or 
even awareness. In the life of children, 
true morality begins in the early school 
years. At this time theirs is a morality of 
reality, Piaget’s work with French and 
Swiss school children showed that chil- 
dren during this stage behave in the ways 
that their parents behave or approve; 
their morality is "unilateral —that is, it 
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is an uncritical acceptance of what is 
good or proper in terms of parental au- 
thority (39). Gradually, “moral reality” 
gives way to “moral relativism,” a moral- 
ity in which the rules of conduct are 
guided by “reciprocity” so that the mu- 
tual needs of the interacting parties are 
considered. Piaget divided the growth 
of morality of children into three periods 
on the basis of his studies: (a) a period 
up to about 7-8 years in which justice 
depends upon adult authority; (b) a pe- 
riod from 8-11 years in which equalitarian 
justice prevails—in which the rights and 
needs of others are considered; and (c) 


Boxing lessons teach motor skills and develop self-confidence. (U. of Mich.) 
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a period beginning at 1132 years in which 
equalitarian morality is modified by “con- 
siderations of equity." During the first 
stage children will regard the deliberate 
or accidental destruction of a single dish 
or of many dishes as worthy of equal 
punishment. Piaget demonstrated that 
about 95 per cent of the solutions of six- 
yearold children to the problem of the 
source of morality were "obedience to 
parental authority," whereas none of the 
twelve-year-old children gave this solu- 
tion. (The specific. problem posed by 
Piaget was to solve a Story situation in 
which there was a conflict between pa- 
rental authority and a sense of justice.) 
These findings of Piaget’s study have 
been corroborated by others (40, 41). 

Tf this is the usual course of moral 
growth in children, what influences it and 
what happens under abnormal circum- 
Stances? It appears that morality is 
learned, in the first instance, through 
identification. As the child identifies with 
each parent he interiorizes the moral 
values and behaviors of each parent. Most 
of this learning is, at first, quite uncon- 
scious. The child is anxious to please his 
parents because he loves them and he 
needs their support. He behaves as “if 
they were inside him” even when they 
are not present, and he feels that he is 
behaving that way because he wants to do 
so. To misbehave is to risk punishment 
or withdrawal of Support, or worse. Fi- 
nally, to misbehave arouses guilt—that is, 
anxiety derived from the internalized 
superego—the internalized prohibitions. 
Under normal circumstances, the child 


will gradually give up the overly rigid 
requirements of his infantile and strict 
superego as he matures. He will have 
many other models for identification: 
his siblings, his relatives, his playmates, 
his teachers, and many other adults. The 
differences in the moral values of these 
different models, together with the de- 
velopment of critical thinking and better 
control over impulses, will motivate 53 
assessment of morality and superego val 
ues. The child who is secure in his vr 
tional relationships with his parents anc 
who has gradually been encouraged i 
express himself and differentiate Leong 
from others will solve the problem © 
conflicting identifications by testing ws 
self out, integrating attitudes, and -—À 
establishing a mature and more flexi E 
superego or conscience. In this ui Pm 
process of learning, the an Ee 
parent will recognize the child's i: 
sional impishness or even ees 
as part of the pattern of healthy grow i 
and he will both tolerate and iit 
according to the child's growing wp 

When parents have been unduly str! of 
harsh, or inconsistent, the problems be 
moral and superego development s si 
greatly complicated. In many of rye 
situations the child will either deve : 
a very strict or absolute superego ee 
prohibitions are too rigid) or will dev ee 
an inadequate superego (especially W eis 
parents have been grossly inconsister zi 
In the latter case, the child has diee 
learning any consistent model of X 
values and is thus likely to Mu cui 
linquent or yield to impulses on 
proper restraint. Broken homes e 
homes with intense marital discord di 
likely incubating grounds for this tyP 


of character development because of the 
inconsistent learning models that result 
(42). 

During the early school years children 
will shift their loyalties (and their mod- 
cls) from the parents to peer groups and 
to adults outside of the home (especially 
teachers). They will continue to rely 
upon parental values for moral problems 
for a few years, but they will also spas- 
modically resent parental authority and 
parental justice. The need for belonging 
to the peer group ("the gang") will cre- 
ate new loyalties. Children will show re- 
Sentment of parental discipline and paren- 
tal judgment when there is a conflict with 
the group's norms. We have tried to ex- 
plain the nature of these conflicting be- 
haviors of the child. Because no parent 
is entirely consistent in his application 
of moral values and because children are 
So realistic morally, the child will con- 
stantly be ready to pounce on an incon- 
sistency of the parent. He will sometimes 
behave as if he doubted his parent's 
honesty, often accusing him of being un- 
fair. Often this will be the result of some 
parental inconsistency of which the par- 
€nt is entirely unaware. Sometimes the 
child will seem spiteful, as, for instance, 
When he is told not to take things from 
the refrigerator, and having been found 
Out because he stuffed himself and de- 
veloped indigestion, he will righteously 
explain, “But I didn’t take anything from 
the refrigerator; Bobby was here and he 
took the stuff out for me.” It may be 
difficult for the parent who has reached 
a state of mature morality to comprehend 
the literalness of his child's morality. A 
good sense of humor, the ability to view 
events in perspective, and security in the 
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basic pattern of child-parent relations 
(which at this time means security on 
the part of the parent) will be a great 
help. Above all else, maturation and 
many new models for identification will 
enable the youngster to build on the 
good moral base implicit in his early 
home experiences to a more “civilized” 
morality “with equity.” 


SOCIAL SKILLS 
AND PEER GROUPS 


We have already indicated how impor- 
tant for the child are his experiences out- 
side of the home, and we should now 
like to examine these influences more 
carefully. Between the ages of six and 
ten, the child becomes more and more 
involved with and a participant in social 
groups, at school and in the neighbor- 
hood. In the beginning these groups are 
highly informal, the groupings depending 
on matters of physical contiguity and age, 
but being largely uninfluenced by sex 
cleavages. They are also highly transient, 
so that it is sometimes difficult for an 
observer to tell when a group activity 
or organization has begun and when it 
has ended. Children who happen to be 
near each other tend to play and interact 
with each other, but the entry of a new 
child on the scene or the development 
of a new activity is likely to draw a child 
out of one group and one activity into 
another group and another activity (43). 
By the age of ten, groups have a more 
formal structure and tend to be much 
more persistent. Now children have mu- 
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tual friends, the gang, as it is called, has 
a definite identity, leaders and followers 
and their roles are well defined, and the 
rituals and responsibilities of group mem- 
bership are clearly demarcated. Above 
all, perhaps, the group or gang at this 
stage has a high interest in the impor- 
tance and literalness of the organization 
and its activities. 

If we were to observe a group of six- 
year-olds, we would find the members 
fluidly shifting from one set of activities 
into another, and we would find that the 
grouping of the participants was in an 
almost constant state of flux. The ten- 
year-olds would, however, know to which 
groups they belonged, what the specific 
roles of each member were, and would 
have learned to subsume their own role 


to that of the group's goals. The follow- 
ing illustration of a “game” (quite an 
unusual one in terms of content) of ten- 
year-olds will concretize these character- 
istics. 


Nine boys were engaged in a highly or 
plex game, each one intent on playing ues 
specific and literal role. The game star ^ 
when one youngster, clearly the leader, ed 
gested that it begin. The others a 
ately acquiesced, seeming to be wey ike 
begin and only waiting the signal of | io 
leader. At once the total group split up pin 
sections. As they now moved about ; 
strect, one could casily note scven subgroup 
ings. Each subgroup seemed to be E 
in peculiar movements and Ks E 
cach seemed to be carrying on its pa = 
some degree of independence of the ot ed 
yet all were clearly part of thc total ga! ibe 
The observer walked over to the first d 
group of two boys who were uses 
and down together as they moved p SE. 
and asked them what they were doing 


Listening to stories—a first-grade group experience. (U. of Mich.) 


Without interrupting their activity they re- 
sponded by saying that they were plaving 
"automobile" and that they were the front 
bumpers of the car. The observer moved to 
the second subgroup of two boys and asked 
them what they were doing. They ex- 
plained, while twisting from onc side to the 
other, that they were the headlights and 
were shining their lights in all directions 
to make sure there was not going to be a 
collision. Following them was onc lad who 
kept jumping up and down emitting groans 
and grunts all the while. He said he was 
the motor. Behind him was the boy who 
was the obvious leader of the group. It was 
clear from his semi-squatting position and 
his pantomimic use of his hands that he 
was the driver who was agilcly stecring the 
vehicle through some very difficult terrain. 
The next bov told the observer that he was 
the car scat. Following him was a lad who 
explained that he was the rear bumper. 
Some distance to the rear was still another 
boy, holding his nose and moving one arm 
up and down. The observer asked him, with 
some qucrulousness, what he was doing, 
and he proudly answered, "Im the bad 
smell that comes after the car.” 


Such a highly organized and compli- 
cated game may be unusual, but it dem- 
onstrates a good deal of the structure 
of the gang of the older age period of 
the carly school years. ‘There was a clearly 
designated leader, there were major and 
subordinate roles for group members, 
there was a “scapegoat” (the “bad smell” 
was played by a boy whom the gang 
fondly called “Stinky and who was usu- 
ally the ambivalent butt of the group), 
and there was a definite and literal pur- 
pose of the game—the explicit and in- 
volved production of playing "automo- 
bile" Piaget found, for example, that 
during these ycars the rules children used 
for games were “realistic” and were taken 
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by the members as immutable and 
"right" (39). 

In their group activities children not 
only learn new roles and new models for 
identification, but they gain the strength 
to move away from complete depend- 
ence upon the home and parental author- 
ity. During this breakaway process, when 
they are testing out their social wings, 
it is understandable why they should 
over-react, at times, to parental wishes 
by rebellion. Not only do they have to 
compensate for their insecurity in the 
separation process, but they have to feel 
an intense loyalty to their new gang. 
It comes to mean so much to them dur- 
ing a significant portion of their daily 
lives, when they are out of the protective 
support of the home and when accept- 
ance or rcjection by one's peers can seem 
to be a matter of life or death. The vary- 
ing models of behavior of these peers, 
the variability in ethnic background, the 
varieties of skills of the group members 
serve to provide for rich social learning. 
As these new experiences are assimilated 
the child's ego is broadened and strength- 
ened. The child learns to be sensitive to 
and to understand the roles of others, he 
learns skills in social interaction, and 
thus he is implicitly preparing for his 
mature role as a social participant and 
as an adult member of socicty. 

We have said that the social group 
outside of the home helps the child to 
develop toward social maturity. We may 
also say that as chronological age in- 
creases the structure of the social group 
more closely approximates that of adult 
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society. Thus, there is an interactive 
process: the maturing child becomes 
more capable of an interest in broader 
patterns of social interaction; in turn, 
these broader patterns of social inter- 
action facilitate more mature social be- 
havior. Just as the child had to learn, in 
the home, to regulate his behavior in 
a manner that was mutually compatible 
with his own needs and those of his 
parents, so the child now has to learn 
patterns of mutual relationships in the 
social group. At the beginning of the 
carly school period, when groups are fluid 
and transient, the degree of truly recipro- 
cal relationships between members of a 
group is minimal. Such children interact, 
they may be imitative, they may alter- 
nately dominate and be submissive, but 
they are not capable of truly cooperative 
and mutually considerate behavior. Fre- 
quent flare-ups between children, if they 
have not been overtrained to avoid ex- 
pression of their needs (i.e. severely re- 
pressed), take the form of pushing, 
punching, and wrestling. A few moments 
later, seeming to have forgotten the 
"violent" quarrel that has hardly ended, 
the same children are playing together 
again. This kind of behavior is prelimin- 
ary to socially cooperative behavior. Near 
the end of the early school period, when 
formal groups have developed, children 
regularly assume cooperative re] 
with cach other, although some may 
tend to be dominant while others are 
submissive. During the school years chil- 
dren have to learn how to regulate their 
needs in terms of the group’s without 


ationships 


losing their own individuality, their spon- 
taneity, or their regard for others (44). 
Even at the adult level, however, a group 
will not be, or be experienced as, pro- 
ductive unless the members of the group 
have learned to reconcile their own needs 
(their “self-oriented nccds"—to usc à 
term conceptualized by Hutt) with those 
of the group's needs and the gene 
goals (45). This intricate balancing a 
individual and social need requires man 
years of learning, and the gang of eme 
hood is an important part of this learn 
experience. 
Eve have noted that, at first, children 
are unaware of cthnic identifications c 
that they respond to each other in ege 
of nonprejudice and duode dis 
judged by adult standards. Children se i 
to choose their playmates pretty mu a 
without regard to sex, and more in ane 
of age and size—during the carly aed 
grades (46). Differences in inteligen 
are not particularly important at- 9: 
stage. As children mature, they sq m 
respond more to prejudice (reflected e 
their respective home atmospheres), p By 
ical agility, and leadership qualitics. be 
the end of the carly school years, too gr m 
differences are not tolerated within p 
group, and leaders are most likely to eu 
individuals with intelligence that se quA 
the top of the group or only zigen ; di 
perior to the group. Usually, the ppt 
a child having aggressive qualities © nt 
havior, at least moderately oan 
and possessing some unusual skill. 7 zii 
demic superiority is not, however, date 
important qualification for group lea 
ship in the gang-life of this period. F 
Children are frequently very sever Lit 
their criticism of each other and have 


in 


tle guilt about rejecting someone as a 
member of their group. Such criticism or 
rejection may be unusually harsh on an 
individual, but the experience of being re- 
jected and learning how to accept it and 
overcome it is helpful in the process of so- 
cial maturation. It is probably best for 
adults not to intervene in such matters 
unless the particular child is character- 
istically rejected and is persistently dis- 
turbed by the experience. In such cases, 
the child (or his parents) may need help 
in making a better adjustment to himself 
and his peers (or he may need psycho- 
therapy), but the group should not be 
dealt with directly. The exception to this 
general principle would be the case in 
which a more or less formal group, with 
an adult leader or advisor, could benefit 
from the model presented by the adult's 
behavior or by his leadership in discus- 
sions with the group about their behavior. 

One of the special problems which has 
been investigated with respect to group 
behavior, and its influence on its mem- 
bers, is that of the phenomena of conta- 
gion, or more generally of the dynamics 
of power. In studies of disturbed and nor- 
mal children, and children varying in so- 
cioeconomic status, it was found by 
Lippitt, Redl, and others that group 
members were more likely to be influ- 
enced by individuals in the group (that is, 
group contagion of the influence would 
appear) when those individuals had a 
high power status in the group (47). 
Children in the group were able to agree 
With respect to who was dominant in 
their group. Such dominant individuals 
Were seen by other children as having 
more physical prowess and were better 
liked by the group than others. (See 
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Chapter 8 for a discussion of children’s 
sociometric choices.) They led by di- 
rective, not permissive, behavior and 
were, in turn, responded to with defer- 
ence and permissiveness by the others. 
This study also found that intelligence 
was not highly related to dominance or 
group leadership. 


LEARNING TO LEARN— 
SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT 


Although increasingly greater numbers of 
children are attending nursery school and 
kindergarten in this country, attendance 
at school from the age of six years until 
some later point is well-nigh universal. 
Children were sent to school to “learn the 
3 R's" in the early days of our country’s 
history, but now they are expected to 
learn much more. Not only are they sup- 
posed to learn social studies, manual arts, 
physical fitness, science, and art, to name 
some of the more commonly accepted 
curriculum arcas in the elementary 
grades, but they are supposed to learn so- 
cial adjustment, ethical conduct, princi- 
ples of leadership, civic pride, citizenship, 
and much more. The diversification of 
the goals of high-school and college or 
technical-school curricula are even more 
extensive. Many educators, as well as par- 
ents and interested citizens, are asking 
that we “go back to fundamentals,” while 
others are demanding that the schools 
expand the areas of their instruction. 
Whatever the future holds in store for 
the appropriate role of the school, it may 
seriously be questioned whether schools 
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are not already being asked to do too 
much and to assume a responsibility for 
some things that belong elsewhere. In 
any case, whatever it is that schools set 
out to do, one thing is certain: they are 
supposed to teach, and pupils are sup- 
posed to learn. 

Since learning is the fundamental ex- 
perience of going to school, this seems to 
be a good point at which to introduce 
some formal consideration of the prob- 
lems of learning. It is clear that although 
every child has been learning at least 
from a short time after birth, and that 
there is a strong likelihood that every 
organism engaged in some learning even 
during the prenatal period (sce Chapter 
2), formal learning of school subjects be- 
gins for most children when they enter 
school at about six years of age. The learn- 
ing of many social skills in a systematic 
way also begins at this time. Hence, we 
shall examine some of the more impor- 
tant principles of learning. Our discussion 
of this highly complex area, and indeed 
of this controversial arena in which op- 
posing “schools of learning” are arrayed 
against cach other, must necessarily be 
both brief and introductory, but we hope 
that it will highlight some important 
generalizations. Following this general 
discussion of learning we shall turn our 
attention to some of the more specific 
problems of school adjustment. 

First, let us try to make clear what is 
meant by the term learning. It is usually 
contrasted with the concept of matura- 
tion (as we have done in previous chap- 
ters), in which maturation is seen as a 


gradual unfolding of innate potentialities 
with the passage of time. Learning, kor 
ever, requires specific training, that "m 
involves the acquisition of skill or ability 
of some kind through practice in the use 
of the skill or ability. The practice may 
occur accidentally through fortuitous = 
perience or it may be carcfuly designe 
and controlled to maximize the acquist 
tion of the desired behavior. As we have 
seen, however, maturation docs not ien 
in a vacuum; it is hindered or facilitate 
by external conditions of the be. sepe 
Similarly, learning is not independent E 
the maturity of the organism; in en bo 
depends upon it. Hence when we ie ps 
learning, we are emphasizing ly: P I 
of the total process of behavorial a a 
which depends upon specific kinds pi 
periences or training. Wc should bc o 
at the outset, however, that some " 
havorial change may occur because ad 
maturation, without learning, and m 
learning and maturation are interdeper 

nt to some extent. : 

3 We should also be aware that learning 
may occur either at the conscious ost 
conscious level, When we deliberately ne 
out to change our bchavior or ga rnt 
some skill we are trying to do so € “4 
sciously. But we learn many things, p 
of them of crucial importance to our i 
of life, without any intent to do so im 
without any awareness that a learn : 
process is taking place. The aO 
many attitudes, or prejudices, OT xil 
and of likes and dislikes quite commor g 
Occurs unconsciously. Sometimes, do E 
have seen, such unconscious learning i 
sults in behavior that people then pest 
is "human nature." Thus, the submis a 
ness of some cultures and the aggtess" 


of others was thought for a long time to 
be due to human nature and was attrib- 
uted to racial differences in temperament 
or nature, until it was learned through re- 
search (mainly anthropological and socio- 
logical) that the experiences of the cul- 
ture, and not innate tendencies within 
the individual, were responsible for the 
final product. 

Closely related to the degree of con- 
scious awareness in learning is that of 
explicit versus incidental learning. We 
may make the meaning of these two 
terms clear by citing an all too common 
example in which both types of learning 
occur. In some schools and for some 
teachers, the teaching of arithmetic re- 
sults not only in an increment in arith- 
metical ability but also in an aversion to 
arithmetic. (In this type of situation, 
many pupils will even fail to learn arith- 
metic or will learn very little of it.) In 
this example, we do not have to examine 
the specific conditions that give rise to 
the twofold result, for we wish to focus 
our attention, for the moment, on the 
nature of incidental learning. We may 
simply assume that some condition, such 
as poor teaching methods, poor motiva- 
tion of the pupils, or inadequate readiness 
on the part of the pupils for arithmetic, 
fosters the development of unfavorable 
attitudes toward this subject and even of 
fears or phobias in relation to it. The 
explicit instructional goal may be the 
learning of arithmetic skills; the inciden- 
tal result of the teaching may be the 
acquisition by the children of certain at- 
titudes. It 1s probably true that in all 
learning, or at least in most, some inci- 
dental learning is taking place. These 
side-effects may be favorable as well as 
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unfavorable, of course, and their total 
effect may be more important than the 
explicit results of the learning experience. 
Often, however, they are not considered 
and not evaluated in analyzing the effects 
of learning. 


Principles of learning 


Most modern psychologists agree that a 
great deal of learning may be explained 
by the principle of reinforcement (48). 
In this type of explanation of learning, it 
is believed that when an individual has a 
drive to do something (due to some ten- 
sion), and when there is an appropriate 
stimulus (or stimulus situation) which 
triggers a response (which may be overt 
or covert), that the response which is 
made will be learned if it is reinforced 
in some manner as soon as it is made. In 
this explanation of learning, reinforce- 
ment refers to the reward that is given for 
the correct response. Reinforcement may 
be increased if the correct response is rc- 
warded in some manner that is satisfying 
to the individual and the incorrect re 
sponse is punished in some way. Such 
selective rewarding and punishing helps 
the individual to discriminate the corrczt 
response with a greater degree of accu- 
racv. Let us illustrate this basic principle 
with two simple examples. 

A child has a drive to learn to read. 


His teacher stimulates him to read a word 
y. She then 


or a phrase in a particular wa : 
he 


gives her approval (reward) when h 
reads the material correctly. He also is 
gratified when his peers and his parents 
find out that he can read. His errors m 
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reading are punished by disapproval, by 
being made to try again, and even by be- 
ing prevented from making the wrong Te- 
sponse. Or take another example. A child 
has a drive to eat because he is hungry. 
He is given some bread and jam to eat 
and shown how to ask for the bread, how 
to hold it, and the like. The eating of the 
food reinforces the act (called the instru- 
mental act) of eating the food in the 
appropriate manner while it serves to 
reduce the drive. The act rewards the 
cater, and the approval of the child for 
his manner of cating reinforces through 
this reward the appropriate method of 
eating. In both of these very simplified 
illustrations we are emphasizing the gen- 
eral principle of reinforcement, which in- 
volves four elements: (a) a drive or need 
or impulse (some kind of motivation); 
(b) a stimulus (or cue or model); (c) an 
instrumental act which reduces the drive; 
and (d) some kind of reward or rewards. 

The adherents of the principle of rein- 
forcement are not, however, agreed on all 
the conditions of reinforcement or on 
the extent of its applicability (49). De- 
spite these differences the principle is 
helpful and serves to explain much of 
learning. There are a number of condi- 
tions and subordinate principles that are 
important to any discussion of reinforce- 
ment. One of these is that the sooner the 
reinforcement is given after the response 
occurs, the more likely it is that the re- 
sponse will be learned (learned more 
quickly or more strongly). This has been 
termed the gradient of reinforcement. An- 
other stresses the importance of motiva- 


Visual aids can be very helpful in reinforcing 
verbal learning. (U. of Mich.) 


lion to learning. For anything to be 
learned, the organism must be in a state 
of drive arousal. This means that p 
drive or the appropriate drives must be 
operating if reinforcement is to ali 
The mere contiguity of stimulus and re 
sponse will not guarantee that iere 
will occur; that is, many repetitions of th 
correct response to a stimulus will not E 
themselves insure learning of the connec 
tion between stimulus and responsc. í 

In recent years, psychologists e 
cemed with the processes involved E 
perceptual learning discovered that ppi 
of the special motivators for learning W b 
curiosity. It was found that when sU : 
jects were required to learn such pee 
tual skills as the more accurate and mo? 


rapid perceptual discrimination of visual 
and auditory stimuli, those who were 
higher in the factor of curiosity showed 
superior learning (50). Curiosity is, how- 
ever, nothing that is entirely new in con- 
siderations of learning. Psychoanalysts 
have long emphasized the general readi- 
ness of some individuals to learn and the 
lack of readiness of others. It is true that 
psychoanalysts talked of repression, re- 
ferring mainly to the negative effects of 
this defense on all learning and adjust- 
ment, and that they failed to make ex- 
plicit (or operational, as modern scien- 
tists term it) the processes and conditions 
by which this factor operates. Neverthe- 
less, modern pedagogues have stressed for 
some time the importance of motivating 
the child and of insuring his readiness for 
the learning situation. Psychoanalytic the- 
ory has been accused of being responsible 
for “sugar-coating” educational methods. 
Whether education is “sugar-coated” is 
entirely unrelated to psychoanalytic the- 
ory, however. This theory simply cluci- 
dates the importance of motivation (both 
conscious and unconscious) and empha- 
Sizes that repression (which interferes 
with learning) may be discouraged by 
discouraging guilt and frustration. 
Another principle closely related to mo- 
tivation is that of feedback (51). This 
principle has also been called hypothesis 
behavior. In the carlier days of learning 
theory, Thorndike, emphasizing the trial- 
and-error of much of learning (and learn- 
ing of animals in the laboratory did seem 
to involve much of trial-and-error), sug- 
gested that correct responses were learned 
through the law of effect. This meant that 
a correct response made by accident was 
learned or stamped in by the reward at- 
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tending it. However, much behavior and 
much learning involve anticipation of 
the possible results of many kinds of 
solutions to a problem or conflict situa- 
tion. The individual does not simply try 
one response after another until he hits 
upon a solution. He has some hypothesis 
or hypotheses which provisionally guide 
him in selecting possible responses. Then 
as the appropriate clues become clearer, 
he is able to make more precise and ac- 
curate responses. In other words, through 
feedback of past learning situations the 
individual is able to make an intelligent 
choice in his behavior. This principle may 
be helpful in understanding solutions to 
many kinds of cognitive and social learn- 
ing situations. The person not only learns 
specific responses to specific situations; 
he also acquires a gencral fund of infor- 
mation and certain kinds of hypotheses 
or expectancies which guide him in simi- 
lar or related situations. 

Another closely related principle is that 
of generalization. Whereas feedback em- 
phasizes the ways in which a person learns 
to use cues to guide his behavior, gen- 
eralization refers to the spread or transfer 
of a learned response to other situations. 
The former refers to anticipatory behav- 
ior potentials, that is, learning to antici- 
pate a response to an old situation 
through more and more accurate discrim- 
ination of relevant cues. The latter refers 
to the spread of the response itself to 
other situations. Both principles involve 
ways of broadening the base of our 
learned behavior. In generalization, a Te- 
sponse given in one situation is later given 
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to another situation—at first, probably 
automatically. Thus after a child has 
learned to call his mother “Mama” he 
may call other people (males as well as 
females) "Mama." The generalization is 
checked, in time, in which case it is ap- 
plied with discrimination to appropriate 
situations, or it may not be checked, in 
which case false generalizations may oc- 
cur and be stamped in. 

Two special conditions of learning 
should be emphasized. One of these is 
that the ability (or, more gencrally, the 
intelligence) of the learner will influence 
his speed and quality of learning. As any 
teacher knows, two different individuals 
exposed to the same learning situation 
will learn at different rates. The specific 
ability or combination of abilities that 
affect the learning curve varies, of course, 
for different kinds of learning. The other 
condition to which we wish to refer is 
that of specific readiness for the learning 
task. Thus, the former condition refers 
to a capacity for learning of the type 
under consideration, whereas the latter 
refers to the specific background in ap- 
propriate experience for the task. 
example of this condition, 
that in order to be re 
the child must h 


As an 
we may note 
ady to learn to read, 
ave sufficient verbal lan- 
guage skills, a need to communicate, and 
social skills appropriate to the communi- 
cative process involved in reading. Of 
course, these are not the only conditions 
necessary for learning to read, but they 
are used as illustrations because they ap- 
pear to be so critical for this type of learn- 
ing situation. Unless the child has this 


kind of specific readiness for reading, 
even though his intelligence is superior 
and his teacher's pedagogical techniques 
skillful, he may have difficulty in learning 
to read or else be saddled with many un- 
favorable incidental effects of the experi- 
ence. s aiit 
It is well known that when a chi 
overlearns some skill, he will tend. to re- 
tain it longer and will forget it less 
quickly. (Overlearning means Mens 
that proceeds beyond the point at : va 
a 100 per cent, correct response could f : 
be made. If, for example, a child uie" 
the memorization of a poem, he va 
gradually learn more and more a 4 
When he continucs to practice ane 
the point at which he has just iB 
repeat it without error, he begins to Vea 
learn.) Usually, overlcarning is 1 of 
efficacious for motor than other types ^ 
skills—as for example, in learning how a 
ride a bicycle, in which a relatively jim 
degree of overlcarning will reduce e 
ting to a very small amount. It is rp» a 
established that when the child -— 
through distributed practice, his i 
is likely to be more efficient than w din 
he learns through massed practice. bins 
another way, the same amount of ed á 
ing time and cffort, distributed add 
larger number of learning periods CPI 4 
priate units being learned in cach ait 
course), will produce more cfhicient i 4 
ing than highly intense practice OY 
Shorter period of timc. Tm 
Finally, we cannot lcave our umen 
of the general principles of learning pate 
out calling attention to one of the P lb 
problems, or paradoxes, as Mowrer wd 
it, of learning theory (52). It seems pr 
that although motivation and C 


arousal are necessary for learning, too 
intense motivation may interfere. with 
learning. Learning theorists have been 
struggling with this problem for some 
time, and no easy solution seems to be 
available. The fact is that intense drives 
often do interfere with learning. The 
writers would suggest that, in their view, 
such conditions are those in which not 
mercly a drive has been aroused but, 
more specifically, a condition of anxiety 
has been created. As the writers have 
pointed out, high degrees of anxiety in- 
terfere with both adjustment and learn- 
ing (53). The intense arousal of a drive 
may create so much undischarged tension 
(that is, it cannot be reduced rapidly 
enough by instrumental acts) that the 
individual's general anxiety state is in- 
creased. When the anxiety level then be- 
comes very high, it serves to disrupt 
learning. Conversely, a small amount of 
anxiety, which alerts the individual into 
à state of readiness, may and, in fact, does 
Improve learning (54). These generaliza- 
tions should be accepted for what they 
are—tentative formulations—and not as 
an attempt to solve all the difficulties of 
the paradox. 


School adjustment 


The child’s experiences in school are of 
great importance in three major ways, 
especially during the early school years. 
They will determine what he will learn 
of the academic and nonacademic con- 
tent, and how he will learn it. They will 
contribute to his social skills and to the 
character of his social adjustment. And 
they will be responsible for his attitudes 
toward learning, not only of school sub- 


Children combine use of various sense mo- 
dalities in learning. (Merrill Palmer) 


jects but also of experiences outside of 
school. Of course, as research evidence 
strongly indicates, the nature of the 
child’s personality as already shaped in 
the home and the immediate community 
will tend to be perpetuated and rein- 
forced by his school experiences (55). 
School will not produce a new personal- 
ity; it may strengthen trends that already 
exist and weaken others. Nevertheless, its 
potential influence is cnormous, and the 
subsequent effects upon the society of 
which these children will be a part, as 
well as upon the child himself, are of no 
little importance. 

In many ways schools are a reflection 
of the values and organization of society 
(see Chapter 8). Although the responsi- 
bilities for determining methods and con- 
tent, in our country, are largely vested in 
the superintendent of schools and school 
administrators, these individuals inevita- 
bly reflect the characteristics of the so- 
ciety of which they are a part. The 
teacher has relatively little influence in 
determining curriculum and objectives, 
but is secn in our culture as an agent, 
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specially trained, to do society's bidding. 
Schools represent, therefore, a miniature 
cosmos, but a cosmos that accurately re- 
flects the features of the society of which 
it is a part. By and large, the features that 
are emphasized in schools are those that 
represent the wishes and even the prac- 
tices of the middle-class portion of our 
society (56). (Of course, private schools 
and parochial schools may furnish some 
striking examples of exceptions to this 
generalization, but even such schools tend 
to follow middle-class values as a general 
rule.) Thus schools are supposed to assist 
in the socializing process in terms of con- 
formity to socicty’s goals. It is in this 
sense that they are a miniature socicty 
with special advantages adapted to trans- 
mitting the culture unharmed and cssen- 
tially unmodified. 

Schools of the past tended to empha- 
size adult values as well as middle-class 
values, and the goal was to prepare chil- 
dren for their adult status, rather than to 
assist them in their current problems. 
This older orientation contributed to the 
teaching of content that was ill adapted 
to the contemporary characteristics of 
the growing child, and to teaching meth- 
ods that were logically appropriate to 
these long-term goals but psychologically 
inappropriate to the personality and 
needs of the youngster. When the in- 
fluences of such leaders of thought as 
Dewey and Freud permeated the school 
structure and organization, the pendu- 
lum swung all the Way Over to a focus 
upon the child's orientation rather than 
the adult's. In the process, the error was 


made of indulging the child and EE 
coating" educational methods in the 
mistaken belief that such was the impli- 
cation of the newer psychology. Gradu- 
ally, schools corrected this error as they 
planned their curricula and methods at 
the basis of the contemporary needs, A 
terests, and developing abilities of 2 
youngster, while requiring that the eu r 
move toward the societal goal of XY 
ing to the current adult way of s 
Modern schools, then, attempt to use iu 
child's own motivations and his ei 
periences in helping him to learn. Rene : 
ness of the child" became a catehephras® 
in designing curricula, although, nd 
ous learning experiences might 3 M 
quired. The schools also us 
society's growing concern with socia ke 
justment by making this a major n 
the educational process. (In some $C : zin 
this led to de-emphasis upon acaden i 
content, to the unfortunate Hein 
the child who was poorly preparcd kot 
"fundamentals" as a result.) The 8"! à 
ance role of the school came to be pete ] 
nized quite widely, sometimes = f e 
means of getting the child to deve “5 
fective spontaneity and mature skil cor 
social responsibility. In these and a 2 
other ways, schools reflected and ae 
flecting what we adults want them et 
Only as we are able to envision bro? " 
horizons than those we have ep sab 
quainted with, and only as wc learn ^ the 
crate constructive nonconformity, W! an 
schools become architects of the fu 
instead of museums of our past. 
In this connection it is well to € 
size that many of socicty’s curren 
satisfactions with the schools B 
stimulated by our own insecurities 


mpha 
Ee 
much 
in 


the face of uncertain and rapidly moving 
current events in the world) are, in ef- 
fect, criticisms more of ourselves than of 
the school system. If the schools do not 
accomplish what they should, it is largely 
because this is what we have required 
them to do. The educational system be- 
comes the easy “whipping boy” to relieve 
our anxieties as well as to express realistic 
concern with a less than satisfactory 
product. School personnel are, on the 
whole, far better prepared than many 
members of other professional groups, 
and yet their prestige position and their 
economic status are markedly inferior. 
Although school staffs may be poorly 
prepared to carry out certain functions, 
and their training should be improved in 
such respects, they are doing a remark- 
ably effective job. If improvement is 
needed, the rewards that are offered to 
school staffs should be commensurate 
with the requirements that are made of 
them. 

We have emphasized the middle-class 
values of the educational system because 
this fact explains some of the difficulties 
encountered by large groups of children 
in their carly experiences in school (57). 
(See also Chapter 3.) Lower-class chil- 
dren and foreign-born children arc likely 
to have or to develop negative attitudes 
toward school for a number of reasons. 
In the first place, the attitudes of their 
parents are more likely to be cither un- 
favorable or neutral about school (56). 
Hence, such children have less interest 
than others in the academic, cthical, and 
Social values of school experience. This 
does not mean that all such children, or 
all of their parents, may be characterized 
in this way, of course; there are notable 
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exceptions. In the second place, the prior 
life-experiences of such children have not 
equipped them as well as others for the 
content of school experience. As a fre- 
quent consequence, they have more dif- 
ficulty, experience more frustration and 
rejection, and engage in behavior that 
brings punitive or critical reaction from 
school authorities. Unless schools make 
special provision not only in the revision 
of curricula but also in learning how to 
understand and accept these children, 
such a consequence is even more likely to 
follow. Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that teachers and school administrators 
are commonly drawn from the middle 
class, so that they are likely to reflect the 
prejudices and misunderstandings of this 
class, even when they consciously try not 
to, in regard to lower-class children. 
None of these likely conditions needs 
to exist. Recognition of the condition is 
the beginning of possibilities for construc- 
tive preventive and remedial programs. 
As an example of what can be done, we 
can cite the case of a school in New 
York City that was “plagued” by school 
disabilities, conduct problems, truancy, 
and disinterested or even more negative 
parental attitudes. The school was lo- 
cated in a poor section of the city with a 
high proportion of foreign-born parents; 
the predominant groups were Italian and 
Puerto Rican. There was considerable un- 
employment among the parents. Chil- 
dren typically were unable to speak much 
English when thcy started school. They 
were poorly clothed and often poorly fed. 
Their intellectual experiences in general, 


The nine-year-old already has all the basic human motor skills. (U. of Mich.) 


and their linguistic skills in particular, 
Were atypical and inferior. Yet the school 
had the same type of curriculum and 
Same type of organization as other 
schools in the City whose populations 
were predominantly middle-class, Amer- 
ican-born individuals. Children coming 
to this school had the experience, for 
them, of coming into a foreign atmos- 
phere. They had difficulty in understand- 
ing and in learning the materials they 
were offered by way of instruction. They 
met failure and frustration. Their par- 
ents seemed uninterested in the school 
program and resented the criticisms that 
were directed at them by the school. 
Teachers resented teaching in this dif- 
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ficult school, were themselves frustrated 
in their attempts to teach the aa 
they were supposed to teach, and yere 
uncomfortable in the unfriendly gno 
phere of the school and its neighborhood’. 
The children showed a very high propor 
tion of disabilities in school subjects, a 
ticularly in reading, and there was a high 
proportion of delinquency cases, 1 
When the total program of this schoc 
and its relation to the community were 
changed things began to happen. A ie 
principal, some new teachers who ee 
the challenge of the situation sympathe 
cally, and a greatly revised rw pel 
accomplished "wonders." The school al 
ranged mectings with parents, not to di 


cuss educational policy, but to discuss 
employment problems and to provide as- 
sistance along the lines of training and 
employment techniques. Reading was de- 
layed until the third grade and a pro- 
gram of studies substituted which was 
based on thc past experiences of the 
children and their current needs. The 
Cooperation of social agencies—Y.M.C.A., 
psychological clinics, churches, and thc 
like—was solicited and obtained, and a 
Common program of assisting the parents 
and their children was organized. As a 
result, the whole complexion of the 
school's meaning and the relevance of its 
activities changed for both parents and 
their children, Learning and adjustment 
of the pupils showed remarkable im- 
provement. The attitudes of school per- 
Sonnel, in turn, became much more fa- 

vorable, 
l'his illustration highlights another im- 
Portant factor that affects learning in all 
Schools and in all classes: the atmosphere 
of the school class. There has been some 
research on the cffects of such factors as 
Class Organization, teacher attitudes, 
teacher behavior, and the like, on the ad- 
Justment and learning of pupils. The gen- 
= conclusion is that the gencral factor 
atmosphere greatly influences the 
ig. Situation. Let us look at some 
ds ortant examples of such research. A 
Classic in the ficld, although not focused 
on the Specific problem of school ad- 
n is the study by Lewin, Lippitt, 
Penis Ms (58, 59, 60). This study was 
2 ed with thc influence of the role 
ice up leaders and group organization 
child behavior. The subjects were 
ne. T-yearold boys. Each of fivc 
PS was composed of five children, 
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and cach group was subjected to three 
different and carefully defined group 
atmospheres, with an experimental plan 
for rotation through these experiences to 
give cach of the "atmospheres" an equal 
chance to function. The three atmos- 
pheres were: democratic (in which the 
leader, an adult, acted in a responsible 
adult fashion but was responsive to the 
requests and needs of the group mem- 
bers and maintained a distinct leadership 
role); authoritarian (in which the leader 
dictated the activities of the group, of- 
fered impersonal and severe criticism, 
and clearly dominated the group); and 
laissez-faire (in which the group was per- 
mitted to make its own decisions and 
the leader was entirely passive). The 
distinction between the democratic and 
laissez-faire groups is particularly signifi- 
cant. The latter represents some teachers’ 
conceptions of extreme, progressive meth- 
ods of education which, in practice, per- 
mit or encourage children to do what 
they wish, in the name of spontancity, 
and abrogate the important role of re- 
sponsibility of the teacher. Each leader 
“played” cach of the three roles with 
different groups so as to control for the 
possible contributions the unique per 
sonality of the leader might have upon 
the experimental results. The behavior of 
the children was recorded by a group of 
trained observers and some of the ses- 
sions were photographed to insure ob- 
jective analysis of the data. The groups 
were cquated for intelligence, physical 
activity, and various aspects of social be- 
havior. 
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A host of findings were reported for 
these studies. The most important of 
these, for our purposes, will be summa- 
tized. In the first place, the democratic 
groups showed more cohesiveness or 
solidarity; that is, they felt and acted in 
terms of common group goals and were 
more satisfied with their productions. 
They were more friendly and showed 
less “scapegoating.” The democratic 
groups were able to continue with pro- 
ductive activity when the leader was ab- 
sent and could continue as a group after 
the experiment was over. Although the 
autocratic and democratic groups showed 
about equal total productivity, the latter 
Sroup showed superior results qualita- 
tively and were more satisfied with their 
work, Productivity of the laissez-faire 
group was low. The autocratic group be- 
came apathetic and indifferent toward its 
tasks and had a persistent need for 
"scapegoating," In both the laissez-faire 
and autocratic groups, irritation with 
other members of the groups appeared, 
and in the latter groups resentment was 
developed. In general, the autocratic 
groups developed more aggression and 
less goal-oriented behavior. All of these 
results are of considerable significance in 
pointing up the effect of atmosphere 
upon learning—in this case learning of a 
recreational type, but learning neverthe- 
less. The study did not attempt to evalu- 
ate the effect of the background of these 
children upon the effectiveness of the 
several group climates, and we may won- 
der how different groups, with perhaps 
less experience in democratic atmosphere, 


would react to the experimental condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, the significance of 
the experimental condition was demon- 
strated convincingly. 

A scries of studics has investigated the 
effects of teacher behavior or teacher 
personality upon pupil behavior. Ander- 
son and his co-workers evaluated the rela- 
tive effects of integrative and dominating 
behavior in preschool, school, and ex- 
perimental play situations (61). In onc 
of these researches, the comparative re- 
actions of two groups of second-grade 
children, promoted on a chance basis 
into each of two different classes with 
teachers who were, respectively, dominat- 
ing and integrative in their usual ied 
havior, were investigated (62). By dom 
inant behavior was meant punitiveness, 
use of force, insensitivity to pupil needs, 
cooerciveness, and the like. In cantas, 
integrative behavior meant pod 
ness to the pupil's needs, cooperative Et 
lationships, reciprocity in teacher pup 
interactions, use of approval. The T 
groups of pupils were presumed to cá 
equivalent at the start of the experimer : 
in the second grade. As a consequence : 
their experience with these two mim 
the group with the integrative teacher ^ 
came spontancous, more ipic Aag : 
tive, and showed more initiative. Th 
other pupils, with the dominant teacher, 
became more rebellious, showed less har 
mony in classroom bchavior, and were 
more readily distracted. A follow-up 
study of these same children one Ln 
later, after thcy had been placed with 
new teachers, indicated that the behavior 
of the children shifted in MD 
with the differing personalities of z 
new teachers (63). On the other hanc; 


the original teachers, who were also fol- 
lowed up, showed consistent types of be- 
havior: the dominant teacher remained 
dominant and the integrative teacher re- 
mained integrative. 

The evidence from such studies as 
these is quite convincing. The teacher 
who can provide a favorable classroom 
climate, using her role as a teacher in a 
Spirit of firm but democratic leadership, 
strongly encourages healthy growth in 
Personality, appropriate spontaneity, bet- 
ter group membership and productivity, 
less frustration and aggression. It seems 
Teasonable to assume that the behavior 
of the teacher is closely dependent upon 
her personality, and that the punitive 
teacher, who tries to force conformity, is 
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emotionally less sccure than the demo- 
cratic teacher, and uses autocratic meth- 
ods largely because of her own person- 
ality needs. Lack of responsiveness to the 
needs of children produces, in the end, 
more nonconforming behavior and more 
problem behavior—the opposite of what 
the punitive teacher, hersclf, desires. Al- 
though the cffect of any single teacher is 
likely to have only temporary results 
upon the pupils (since evidence indicates 


PUPILS 


Figure 13. Two patterns of teacher-pupil 
interactions in the classroom. At left, the 
pattern is one of dominating and autocratic 
interactions, with the teacher "above," and 
largely apart from and unresponsive to, the 
pupils. At right, the pattern is democratic 
and integrative. Pupils interact, and the 
teacher is responsive to and offers leadership 
while interacting with members of the class. 
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that pupils continue to change with 
changes in teacher behavior), the cumu- 
lative effect of unfavorable teacher be- 
havior can be devastating, and in excep- 
tional cases, a single teacher can have 
extremely signficant effects upon a child 
or even upon a whole class. 

In view of what we have seen concern- 
ing the identification process during the 
early school years, the role of the teach- 
ers personality during this phase of 
school experience becomes even more 
important. The child is cagerly looking 
for new models with which to identify. 
He uses not only the models of peers and 
peer groups, but also those of the teach- 
ers to differentiate himself still further 


A daily 


from his parents. The important role of 
the teacher in encouraging personality 
trends that are cither constructive or 
adjustive can hardly be overemphasized. 
In the ideal school, the sclection of 
teachers must be guided to a consider- 
able extent by evaluation of their per- 
sonality characteristics. In addition, such 
a school will place emphasis upon traim- 
ing methods for teachers, preprofession- 
ally as well as professionally, that will 
assist them in understanding, being sen- 
sitive to the need for, and being effec- 
tively democratic in providing strong but 
democratic leadership in the classroom. 

This is not the place to discuss in any 
detail the specific pedagogical ape 
and techniques that confront teachers 
the early school grades. However, several 
significant principles based upon the 
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psychology of child development are rele- 
vant. We have already alluded, in this 
section, to the importance of "learning 
readiness.” Our principles of learning 
showed us that there must be an interest 
(drive arousal) if lcarning through rein- 
forcement is to take place. But readiness 
implies much more. As Strang points out, 
the Preparatory experiences and the spe- 
cific preparatory skills must be appro- 
priate for efficient learning (6+). For ex- 
ample, learning to read depends upon a 
general need for communication, a desire 
for interpersonal relations (and an ab- 
sence of fear of exploration and of curi- 
Osity), familiarity with a wide variety of 
objects (perceptual skills and conceptual 
development), a sufficient language base 
(including vocabulary, sentence experi- 
ence, and the like), and a felt need for 
discovering and using printed words. 
Cyond this, an adequate general level 
of intellectual development, absence of 
Sensory defects or correction or attention 
or them, and case of adjustment to so- 
Cial situations (which school learning al- 


Ways involves) are some of the other 
Necessary preconditions. If any of these 
is 


lacking, motivation or special pre- 
Paratory experience should first be pro- 
vided, On such a basis, good teaching 
Methods will have an opportunity of be- 
mg truly effective. Evaluation of such 
factors assumes formal methods of gaug- 
Mg such abilities, informal observations 
op Pupil skills and interests, physical ex- 
amination, and the like. These, and other 
Measures, are not luxury procedures to 
bé applied when ample funds are avail- 
able, but are requisites for an cfficiently 
Planned and properly organized school 
Program, Frustration and failure in carly 
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school experience may otherwise have 
far-reaching and unfortunate effects on 
the total learning process. 


CONCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


In the previous chapter we discussed 
some of the characteristics of intellectual 
development during childhood. At this 
time, we wish to accent some of the spe- 
cial features that distinguish the carly 
school years. We should note that these 
features are not absent in other periods 
but are more prominent during this phase 
of development. 

We have said that the latency period 
is marked by a “turning toward re- 
ality.” Children become preoccupied— 
one might say obsessed—with mas- 
tery of their real world. This shift of 
orientation and interest either causes or 
is part of some of the major character- 
istics of mental development in the pri- 
mary grades. One of the findings that has 
been well established is that variability 
in mental abilities among six-year-old 
children is lower than it was during the 
immediately preceding vears and than it 
will be for some years to come. The fact 
is that when measured by means of stand- 
ardized intelligence tests or when meas- 
ured by means of other kinds of mental 
tests, the contraction in mental abilities 
of the six-year-old group is noticeable 
(65). By eleven years of age, variability 
becomes very marked again. One might 
suppose that prior to age six children 
varied greatly as they mature and as they 
learn to interiorize the familial and rc- 
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lated | environment—some progressing 
rapidly and others slowly. By about six 
years of age, with a turn toward literal- 
ness and with the new, away-from-home 
environment just beginning to affect their 
growth, variability in functioning is re- 
duced. However, the preoccupation with 
mastery of the new environment soon 
leads to increased variability. Thus, the 
onset of latency is accompanied by an 
impression of children’s increasing "same- 
ness in mental ability"—a fact that is 
confirmed by research investigation. 

Another general feature of intellectual 
functioning during this period is the great 
frequency of eidetic imagery. Eidetic 
imagery refers to the ability to reproduce 


Art and craft work builds creatively and fine 
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a visual memory as if the stimulus. were 
still present for visual inspection. Thus, 
in trying to remember what one had for 
breakfast, the child with eidetic imagery 
will be able to call up a vivid mental pic- 
ture of the breakfast table, and remember 
in detail just how it actually looked—and 
then “read off” from this photographic 
image the details of its contents. This 
type of imagery is far less frequent among 
older children and adults—just why is not 
really known—but it is a commonplace 
in the early school years (66). Again we 
may suspect that the literalness of the 
child's experiences produces a much more 
vivid sensory impression upon him i 
upon an adult, but here we are 1m the 
realm of supposition. At any rate this a 
planation is consistent with both T 
psychoanalytic explanation of mental 
velopment and with the research ai 
that young children are unable to s 
stract or deal readily with symbols. As the 
latter forms of mental ability develop en 
tends to remember by means of genera » 
zations and other abstract qualities, » 
getting or hardly noticing the pe 
details of the experience from whic 
these memories were derived. — 
Unless repression is severe, childr o 
will learn readily during the carly paca 
years—in fact learn an amazing pape 
of things. During this period children bé 
eager to explore their world and to a 
lieve in it. Reading becomes a pp 
gaining further information and ip 
standing about this world, but here ve 
children are wont (like some immi ae 
adults) to believe everything they 14 ^i 
literally true. Reading is also one © site 
first forms of symbolic thinking—desP" " 
the literalness of the words and the wh 


reading experience for the child. So too, 
learning numbers is a fascinating game 
for youngsters who are eager to master 
the meanings of addition and multipli- 
cation; such learning also proceeds best 
when it is anchored in concrete illustra- 
tions. Every teacher of the primary grades 
knows that one has to teach that two 
Sticks plus two sticks equals four sticks 
even though the child is quite confident 
that two apples plus two apples is four 
apples. The abstract generalization that 
two plus two equals four comes slowly, 
and only after it has been reinforced 
many times with examples from concrete 
experience, 

For similar reasons, children are more 
Casily able to sce differences between 
things than similarities. The differences 
may be visualized directly, or experienced 
directly, but the similarities must result 
Tom abstracted generalization of cach 
the elements of the comparison. ‘The 
ena of children’s thinking at this 
ü 8€ of development is exemplified by 
1€ joke reportedly told by a school su- 
Perintendent who, while visiting a third- 
n class, asked the question, "If each 
bea clocks in the hallway tells the 

as 3 o'clock, what time is it really?” 
un the answer he was given, and 
es P n well expect such an answer, 
E » It's 9 o'clock." All experience tends 
nil e referred to the immediate; all 
is ine taken literally and concretely. It 
ee ; slowly that the ability to scparate 
iem f from the present, and take a more 
ae framework, develops. By the 
abe year, however, these capacities for 
Neer and conceptualization can be 
in children’s thinking and in their 
Sames, although it will be another few 
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years before such types of thinking are as 
well developed as they will be at the adult 
level. 

Nevertheless, children are eager for ex- 
planations. ‘They want to know the rea- 
son for everything that happens, but, of 
course, are interested in a practical and 
immediate explanation, not a generaliza- 
tion about general factors. They want to 
know what makes the sun come up, why 
people slecp, why married people have 
babies, why there are traffic lights, and so 
on ad infinitum. By the same token, they 
are interested in explanations that they 
“can see”; i.c., that they can apply imme- 
diately. It is only on the basis of probably 
many thousands of experiences of this 
kind that they have a sufficient base and, 
equally important, sufficient confidence 
to begin venturing to accept more gen- 
eralized explanations. The first begin- 
nings of truly conceptual thinking— 
thinking that involves categorization in 
terms of abstract and general concepts— 
may begin with the preschool years, but 
they achieve maturity only some years 
later. In the early school years symbols 
have direct reference to reality. Even the 
symbols used in rituals or in games are 
anchored in concrete experience, and 
hence have to be adhered to very literally. 
Hence the nced for mastery of experience 
during latency retards, as it were, more 
abstract mental development, but it also 
provides for the ingestion of considerable 
quantities of basic information and basic 
learning of skills and attitudes that ac- 
celerate such thinking when it first makes 
its appearance. 
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PROBLEM BEHAVIOR 


If by problem behavior we mean behavior 
that is nonconforming, then it is prob- 
ably safe to say that all normal children 
show problem behavior during the pri- 
mary grades. It is only the "goody-goody, " 
who is far from normal or well adjusted, 
who shows no signs of rebellion, defiance 
of rules, resistive conduct, tantrum spells, 
“naughtiness,” aggressive behavior, inabil- 
ity to remain quiet for long periods, food 
fads, screaming, or one of the many other 
types of normal problem behavior during 
this period. However, in most well ad- 
justed children, who display such be- 
havior on occasion (sometimes for no 
apparent reason), the problem quickly 
dissipates itself, reversion to form occurs 
again (although sometimes for only a rel- 
atively short period), and basic relation- 
ships with peers and adults remain within 
reasonably comfortable limits. 

A more appropriate conception of 
problem behavior would involve some 
consideration of the extent to which the 
ego of the individual has been impaired. 
In such an approach it is not the problem 
behavior or the symptomatology of the 
child that is crucial but the extent to 
which it is a reflection of underlying dif. 
ficulties that affect, in some continuing 
way, the adjustmental capacities. Many 
types, if not all types, of problem behay- 
ior may occur in connection with tem. 
porary stresses associated with 
growth, with new or changed sity 
with difficulties in education 


normal 
lations, 
al learning, 


with adjustment to cultural change, ec 
with new problems in relationships ae 
peers and authority figures. Some types » 
problems occur in conjunction with phy Ee 
ical disease or organic damage. These 
transient difficulties—which many of 
them are—do not constitute problem be- 
havior in the psychological or nes 
sense—although they may present pro D- 
lems to the parent or teacher who fails * 
understand them. On the other hand, 
persistent or progressive ee is 
adaptation, based on disturbances o Cei 
ego—in which failure to resolve con it 
has resulted in inappropriate defense 
mechanisms, undue anxiety, and es 
paired effectiveness in mecting the = 
problems of living—constitute truc id 
chological maladaptation, even i i2 
overt symptoms are minimal a aban 
For example, a child may be quict, 
behaved, cooperative in class, and id 
like, and yet be unhappy, unable to ds is H 
effectively to people, indulge in icc 
daydreaming, or have persistent E of 
ties in sleeping—and from our poe t 
view be seriously maladjusted. 1 he ed 
we are making, then, is that it is o 
when we evaluate the underlying aed 
namics of the behavior that we can m 
with some assurance whether or not zs 
individual is maladjusted. ‘The eque 
or absence of symptoms, by itsclf, is n 
àn adequate criterion. 


A fourfold classification 


Elsewhere we have introduced a method 
of classifying childhood deviations E : 
havior and discussed the rationale 3) 
empirical data on which it is based e 
We shall summarize this scheme of ¢ jle 
sification briefly to provide one examp 


of modern attempts to deal with this 
problem. In our presentation, we divide 
problems in behavior into four main cate- 
gorics. T'he first of these is called tran- 
sient adaptive problems. ‘Vhis group of 
problems includes those temporary dis- 
turbances, such as common habit and 
conduct problems, that are associated 
with normal problems of growth, physi- 
cal illness, culture change, and excep- 
tional ability. Children showing these 
problems may have symptoms but they 
are relevant to the traumata or stresses 
they are experiencing. Once the situation 
15 changed, or once they have had an op- 
Portunity to work through the new prob- 
lems, they are able to make a good 
adjustment again and their symptoms, if 
any, subside, No impairment in ego-func- 
Honing, except temporarily, has occurred. 
When the situation is normal once again, 
Whatever anxicty may have been experi- 
enced is no longer felt. This type of 
Teaction may be conceived of as an emer- 
ine, reaction in which the individual is 
ned subjected to increased stress 
which he experiences some tem- 

Porary disturbance, 
viles category is called persistent 
beue problems (or persistent mal- 
Which the . dad a bos E "A 
anxiety pet Pe o: e cgo to tolerate 
fors le o deal with conflict has been 
children n permanently impaired. Such 
misme Ea inappropriate defense mech- 
abies ii e ead anxiety when the 
dice e * uation should not clicit it, 
isn ak ed and are unable to func- 
situations [5 in intra- or interpersonal 
lit eg da uc to severe trauma when 
as unable to deal with it, these 
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children learned maladaptive methods of 
coping with conflict, experience conflict 
even when the objective situation does 
not warrant it, manifest rigidity in their 
methods of dealing with difficulties, and, 
above all else, are not able to work up to 
their potentialities. Some examples of 
such types of problems are: persistent re- 
gression in behavior, sach psychoneurotic 
difficulties as anxiety states and severe 
compulsivity, or such other psychoneu- 
rotic reactions as bronchial asthma when 
the physical basis for this condition is 
absent or minimal, or persistent distor- 
tion in traits (character traits) like 
marked aggressiveness or excessive de- 
pendency which operate even when the 
situation does not call for such traits of 
behavior. Persistent non-adaptive behav- 
ior usually requires psychotherapy or 
some other intensive form of treatment 
for its correction. Harsh discipline or 
punitive measures not only fail to correct 
the problem but even exaggerate it. 

A third category is called extreme per- 
sistent non-adaptive problems. In these 
instances, anxicty is so severe and conflict 
so great that the ego loses its capacity for 
harmonious and integrated functioning. 
In older parlance, such children were 
called psychotic or insane. Duc to ex- 
treme stress when the ego is unable to 
tolerate it, the ego becomes fragmented; 
that is, it loses the capacity to coordinate 
stimulus and response. Hence, such in- 
dividuals would show bizarre and inex- 
plicable changes in mood, their thoughts 
or ideation would be inconsistent with 
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their feelings, their cognition would be 
disturbed so that they developed delu- 
sions or other kinds of peculiar thinking, 
or their physiological responses would be- 
come highly erratic so that they would 
show inexplicable changes in tempera- 
ture, be unable to ingest food, and the 
like. "This category of disturbance indi- 
cates a profound dislocation in the self- 
image, and an inability to perceive and 
relate accurately to internal sensation as 
well as to external events. In common 
language, such cases "have lost touch 
with reality." There is some question 
whether all such cases have some consti- 
tutional predisposition (not hereditary 
predisposition, necessarily), but in many 
instances, at least, the difficulty can be 


An oral examination is an important part of 
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traced to severe anxiety during early 
stages of development. The correction of 
such conditions is very difficult, but they 
are no longer considered hopeless. Mod- 
ern methods of treatment are often sur- 
prisingly effective. Usually, intensive 
treatment by psychotherapy, often in a 
hospital setting, is required. . 

The fourth category of problems is 
called constitutional problems. These are 
problems in behavior that are primarily 
due to physical factors present at birth or 
occurring after birth. Severe inadequacies 
in neural or cortical development, neuro- 
logical diseases or accidents, specific brain 
diseases, and other physical conditions 
that affect the integrative functioning of 
the nervous system may contribute di- 
rectly to mild or severe disturbance n 
behavior. Even in such conditions it 1$ 
not the constitutional factor alone that 
determines the behavorial reaction, E 
the total personality of the individual stil 
determines how he will react to his con 
dition. This principle holds even in cases 
of highly localized brain damage. e 
theless, in such cases the consim p 
factor is the principal determinant of t ne 
problem. Examples of such conditions 
(in cach of which the personality mae 
tions vary considerably) are: encephalitis 
lethargica (or “sleeping sickness”), a 
tinism (dwarfism due to insufficicn 
thyroid secretion from birth or shortly 
after), polioencephalitis, and gps 
disorders (or epileptic reaction). pe 
conditions require expert medical diag 
nosis and treatment, but often they ie 
Tequire appropriate psychological trea 
ment—and some guidance for the parents 
is also advisable. 


Childhood deviations 


and treatment 


All children will show problem behavior, 
to some degree, during phases of their 
development when they are under undue 
and temporary stress. When these are 
transient, adaptive responses to stress, it 
may be expected that the child will re- 
Cover his typical adjustment within a 
Short time as the stress subsides or as he 
learns to adjust to it. Problems of physical 
growth, adjustment to new peer relation- 
Ships, adjustment to the school situation 
and all of the elements in it—all of these 
and other situations create temporary dis- 
turbances as part of the normal process of 
adjustment. Parents and teachers should 
be able to deal with these problems as 
they arise. A safe rule to follow is to as- 
sume an attitude of “watchful waiting” 
without alarming the child and without 
becoming anxious about the condition, 
Meanwhile trying to evaluate the factors 
that may have contributed to the child’s 
Stress and anxiety. The healthy child will 
often learn to master the situation by 
himself if only we permit him to do so 
and do not interfere unnecessarily. Our 
“motional support and understanding 
will Prove to be of great help to him. 
Calling undue attention to the problem, 
the forbidding its manifestation, is 
m to aggravate the difficulty since 

procedures serve either to conceal 
p Cause or to increase the tension or 
je Often, however, alleviation or mod- 

10n of the stress situation will speed 
"P the process of recovery from the 
trauma and assist the child in reasserting 
NS normal methods of coping with prob- 
ems. It is in this connection that psycho- 
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logical insight on the part of the parent 
or teacher can be extremely helpful. Two 
basic questions that should always be 
kept in mind are: (a) what condition or 
conditions have given rise to the reaction, 
and (b) what purpose is the child's reac- 
tion accomplishing for him? If we can 
learn to understand the goals of the 
child's behavior (and therefore what is 
motivating him to behave as he docs), 
and what specific difficulties are contrib- 
uting to the problem, common-sense 
guidance can then be extremely useful. 
In particular, the teacher who is sensitive 
in such ways can be a great asset to the 
child. She should be able to understand 
the individual's needs, his methods of 
adaptation, and his immediate goals in 
behavior (since she is presumed to be a 
professionally trained expert in matters 
of child development and guidance). 
"Through her understanding of the behav- 
ior (and not simply concem with the 
symptoms), she can communicate her 
understanding to the child, and assist him 
in adapting to the stresses so as to main- 
tain appropriate goals while at the same 
time reducing his tensions. (Of course, 
she may also be able to relieve the stress 
situation.) Unfortunately, it is probably 
true that most present-day teachers who 
have taken courses in mental hygiene only 
know the principles of mental hygiene as 
intellectualizations but are unable to ap- 
ply them to concrete situations with any 
adequate degree of competency (4). 
Teachers, particularly (and parents, too, 
if the situation were ideal), should obtain 
specific training in evaluating children’s 
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behavior from observation of their reac- 
tions and in making appropriate infer- 
ences from such observations. 

Problems falling in the category of per- 
sistent, non-adaptive reactions require 
expert diagnosis and treatment by com- 
petently trained specialists: psychiatrists, 
neurologists, school psychologists, school 
counselors, and the like. In the following 
paragraphs we should like to sample some 
of the more frequently occurring types of 
problems and discuss them briefly. The 
objective is to gain some preliminary ap- 
preciation of their nature and their devel- 
opment, but we must leave for more 
technical texts on this subject detailed 
consideration of etiology, manifestation, 
and treatment (53, 67) 

We may begin by 


pointing out that 
many types of physical factors may be 
associated with maladjustment. Al- 
though, unlike conditions of the fourth 
category we have described above, these 
do not, of themselves, cause the malad- 


justment, they may contribute to prob- 


lem behavior and poor learning ability. 
We have seen ( 


in Chapter 6) that there 
is a general tendency for the organism to 
act as a whole, to go up or down in total 
adjustment as a total unit. Organismic 
age is correlated with mental develop- 
ment, with personal adjustment, and with 
achievement (68). 

‘Thompson has reported an interesting 
study in which the relations between 
marked differences in diet and school 
achievement were studied (69). In this 
study, two groups of children, matched 


with respect to such variables as age, in- 


telligence, and educational achievement, 
were given two different kinds of nutri- 
tion for one year. Onc group received 
tablets of vitamin B-l every day while 
the other group was given similar-look- 
ing tablets of no nutritional value. None 
of the children knew the content of the 
tablets they were getting. The diet of the 
two groups was similar in other respects 
since all of the children were in an or- 
phanage and this factor could be e 
trolled experimentally. At the end 0 
the research period the group receiving 
the vitamins was significantly superior in 
a variety of measures of specific and gen- 
eral school achievement. This study 1s 
particularly important because it was pos- 
sible to control for social class and gen- 
eral environmental conditions which, m 
other studies, varied along with differ- 
ences in physical nutrition and thus con- 
taminated the results. Other studies have 
shown that visual defects, hearing dit 
ficulties, physical stamina, and other phy- 
sical conditions affect both adjustment 
and achievement. When such conditions 
contribute to severe maladjustment their 
removal will not automatically produce " 
state of good adjustment, but treatmen 
or correction may alleviate the problem. 

We have already referred to Gilbert's 
analysis of types of referral problems tae 
in child guidance clinics in New wt 
City (18). Although the frequency i 
referral is not necessarily commensurate 
with the actual occurrence of problem 
behavior, this study furnishes a good 
guide with respect to the relative fre 
quency of types of problems which are 
scen by the school as in need of some 
form of psychological attention. "0" 
children of all school ages up to 18, the 


most frequent referrals were for academic 
difficulties (45 per cent), aggressive and 
antisocial behavior (30 per cent), pas- 
sive and social behavior (33 per cent). 
emotional instability and anxiety (23 per 
cent), and hyperactivity and motor dis- 
turbances (14 per cent). (It is also in- 
teresting to note that 27 per cent of the 
teferrals were for mental retardation with 
which a variety of other problems was 
associated).* During the carly school 
grades these problems were also very high 
in relative frequency, but the proportions 
changed from this period to the next 
School phase (10 to 14 years of age). 
For cxample, academic difficulty changed 
from a relative frequency of 43 per cent 
to 52 per cent, a gain of 9 percentage 
Points, while both anxiety and hyper- 
activity decreased in percentage from the 
carly to the later school period (from 26 
to 18 per cent for anxicty, and from 17 
to 1l per cent for hyperactivity). The 
Possible reasons for these shifts are un- 
Clear, but the data seem to support at 
Cast three generalizations: (a) Academic 
Problems are not only generally highest 
m frequency among school adjustment 
difficultics but such problems tend to in- 
Crease as children get older. (b) Prob- 
lems of emotional insecurity — (reprc- 
Sented by anxiety and hyperactivity) are 
relatively more frequent in the carly 
School years, when children are first at- 
tempting to adjust to the new school 
Environment, than during later school 
Years. And, (c) contrary to popular be- 
licf (especially beliefs emphasized by 
Somewhat sensational journalism in re- 


2 hese percentages add up to more than 100 
m. Cent since some children were referred for 
Ore than onc condition. 
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cent years) problems of aggression do 
not increase during the later elementary 
school years. 

Among academic difficulties, reading 
disability occupies a prominent place 
both because of its frequency and be- 
cause of its impact on all other school 
learning (and therefore on adjustment). 
Disability in reading, by which is meant 
an inability to read at a level commen- 
surate with the individual’s level of men- 
tal devclopment, may be due to one or 
a combination of many factors. It may be 
related to problems of sensory impairment 
or physical deficiency, although such 
causes are far less important than is com- 
monly supposed (53). It may be due to 
specific learning difficulties such as fre- 
quent change in methods of instruction, 
poor teaching methods, insufficient prac- 
tice in fundamental reading skills, and 
the like. Or it may be symptomatic of 
an underlying emotional maladjustment 
which interferes with the capacity to 
utilize one’s native ability. The last type 
of cause, emotional maladjustment, is 
very often responsible for serious cases 
of reading disability (53). In such cases, 
remedial reading instruction, by itself, 
may be insufficient to correct the dif- 
ficulty, or may even aggravate the 
problem. In these instances, careful diag- 
nostic appraisal, by appropriate child- 
guidance specialists, is necessary before 
an appropriate remedial and therapeutic 
approach can be planned. 

We have noted that rebelliousness 
may be expected as a normal phenom- 
enon during the carly school years. How- 


An audiometer test. (U. of Mich.) 


ever, aggression on a chronic basis and 
with persistent severity is another matter. 
The typical tantrums of preschool chil- 
dren become less frequent with age, and 
more mature forms of aggressively inde- 
pendent bchavior begin to emerge during 
the primary grades (70). It is the ex- 
tremes of the latter condition that are 
our present concern. They often repre- 
sent the symptomatic expression of un- 
derlying maladjustment. Various clinical 
and research studies have shown that de- 
privation, especially emotional depriva- 
tion, and frustration in the satisfaction 
of basic needs can produce chronically 
aggressive behavior (71, 72). The exter- 
nal sources of such deprivation or frus- 
tration have to be removed, or at least 
alleviated, and the child may need psy- 
chotherapy to learn how to deal with his 
aggressive drives in a more suitable man- 
ner. Physical punishment my be help- 
ful in sharply calling attention to an in- 
frequent transgression in behavior, but 
persistent usc of such punishment only 
serves to suppress the overt expression of 
the aggressive drives, and drives them 
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deeper into the unconscious, producing 
more difficulty in time (61). Repressed 
hostility together with strong needs for 
dependence are the breeding conditions 
of some forms of bronchial asthma in 
children, and even of ulcerative colitis 
(53). 

Problems involving severe anxiety, 
passivity, and their motoric expression in 
hyperactivity may be even more serious 
in the long run. By anxiety we mean a 
general state of uneasiness or apprehen- 
sion (which may become latent, that is 
concealed from conscious awareness) 
from sources unknown to the individual. 
It may be distinguished from fear in 
which the apprehension is clearly related 
to some specific and external stimulus. 
We have previously discussed the internal 
sources of anxiety as stemming from sepa- 
ration and castration types of experiences 
and in which the individual felt helpless 
in resolving internal conflicts. Anxiety 
in severe form, and present from an early 
age, may produce grave alterations in 
the ego, leading in some cases to schizo- 
phrenia. In less severe form, and occur- 
ring at later stages, particularly during 
or after the oedipal period of develop- 
ment, it may give rise to psychoneurosis 
and other forms of problem behavior of 
a persistent kind. Thus, excessive anxiety 
is at the root of many kinds and degrees 
of personality disturbance. 

In the early school grades children may 
suffer from anxiety states in which there 
is a chronic and overt expression of the 
anxiety: general apprehension, fear of 
people and many kinds of situations, and 
various kinds of physiological reactions 
such as rapid pulse, excessive perspiration, 
rapid heart beat, heightened metabolic 


rate, and the like. Gradually this rather 
direct expression of anxiety is changed 
into other forms of behavior. These may 
vary greatly in type, depending on many 
other conditions of the individual. There 
may be persistent and terrible nightmares 
(different from the occasional nightmare 
of a child after a frightening experience), 
tics (localized, involuntary twitchings of 
a group of muscles), chronic nail-biting 
(often a sign of internalized tension), 
memory difficulties, phobias (displaced 
fears based on some unconscious anxi- 
cty), and many more. Anxiety states and 
their derivatives are found most fre- 
quently in homes in which there is con- 
siderable tension, with rejection of chil- 
dren as a consequence (18). Such con- 
ditions warrant immediate and careful 
attention from child-guidance specialists. 
1 he teacher may be most helpful by bc- 
mg emotionally warm, accepting, and 
furnishing emotional support in other 
Ways to the anxious child, permitting him 
to ventilate his feelings and discharge 
Some of his tension in discussions and 
m rewarding types of tension-reducing 
activities such as play, art work, and 
Successful social participation. It should 
not be expected that the teacher can 
Correct the condition, although she can 
do much to maintain it at a low level 
of intensity and can provide a climate of 
acceptance in which the child can be 
helped to secure more emotional stabil- 
ity. In this connection it seems well worth 
Pointing out that criticism of the mother 
(with the intent of getting her to change 
her behavior at home) may contribute 
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to the mother’s already intense feelings 
of insecurity and hostility and so increase 
the child’s difficulties as a consequence. 
Rather, a sympathetic attitude toward 
the mother’s difficulties, even to the ex- 
tent of helping her to sce the value of 
possible psychotherapy for herself, may 
accomplish much more for both mother 
and child. 

We have said that anxiety tends to be 
transformed into many forms of sympto- 
matic disturbance and noted a few of 
these symptom clusters or syndromes. It 
is not as frequently recognized as it 
should be that many forms of passivity 
or asocial conduct and many forms of 
hyperactivity are symptomatic derivatives 
of anxiety. In the former case, the child 
withdraws from social contact as the 
main mode of defense. In the latter, 
there is an attempt to discharge the anxi- 
cty through motor relcasc. 

‘The teacher should recognize her lim- 
itations as well as her assets in dealing 
with problem behavior in children. She 
can help most in a preventive and con- 
structive sense by providing a warm, 
accepting, and understanding climate m 
the classroom in which the children can 
adjust and learn. She can be helpful in 
spotting problem cases and assisting in 
the evaluative process that is necessary. 
In cases with mild difficulties she may 
become the main therapeutic agent. In 
more serious cases she needs competent 
and available professional help. 
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Intermediate school 
years—integration 


and stabilization 


WE SHALL Now piscuss some of the features of child de- 
velopment occurring roughly in the period from ten years 
to the beginning of puberty. Some aspects of development 
during this period were treated in the previous chapter 
where they seemed more pertinent, such as various con- 
ditions of personality development and some aspects of 
physical growth. We shall defer until the next chapter 
most of the specific characteristics of puberty. ‘This will 
leave us free to concentrate our attention on the unique 


conditions of growth that are manifest during the inter 
mediate school years. 


EXPANDING HORIZONS 


The maturity of the organism during this period is such 
that it can devote itself to new tasks and to new skills 
in a wide variety of ways. Physical growth is slow and 
steady for most children until the beginning of the prc 
adolescent spurt, so that by 12 years of age children are 
about 58 inches tall, on the average, and the large muscles 
of the body are able to do everything the adult muscles 
can do except that they do not have as much strength 
(5). Physical health tends to be very good since the 
organism is well stabilized, and immunities to most 
childhood diseases have already been developed. Basic 
skills in thinking and in the academic subjects have been 
mastered, and the child is well aware of reality and of his 
own assets and limitations. The support derived from 
association with one’s peers and from integration into pect 


Bo: 


ating can provide a whole new range of 
learning experiences. (U. of Mich.) 


groups has led to personal feclings of 
adequacy and independence (if not ad- 
Venturousness). The time is therefore 
eminently suited | for expansion—for 
broadening one’s base of operations, for 
gesting the content of new subjects, 
and for trying oneself out in all types 
of new “field operations.” 

. The base of operations that is most 
portant to children in the intermedi- 
ate years is the gang, or the group. Unlike 
the informal groupings of the primary 
Stades, the gang of this period is likely 
to be more structured. Each child knows 
who the leader is, the nature of the ma- 
Jor roles and contributions of each mem- 
Per of the gang, and what sort of goals 
the gang has. This structuring of the 
Stoup is more implicit than explicit, and 
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it is more a matter of daily happenstance 
than of planned intent. The most com- 
mon gang is likely to be that of the neigh- 
borhood, and even more specifically that 
of the block or the street. Children tend 
to organize into such neighborhood 
groups on the basis of geography rather 
than on the basis of any real community 
of interests, to begin with. The gang 
simply exists because the children hap- 
pen to be together. Gradually, its routines 
emerge and communal interests and pat- 
terns of behavior develop. There are 
other gangs than those of the neighbor- 
hood. There is the clique in the class- 
room or in the school which tends to 
stick together in play and athletic activi- 
tics, unless prevented from doing so by 
the teacher. There is the church gang, 
the Boy Scout gang, the summer camp 
gang, and so on. Unlike the gangs of 
the earlier period, these tend to persist 
(despite acrimonious arguments and 
fights at times), but individual members 
may be added and subtracted as children 
move into or out of the neighborhood, 
or as new children attend or leave com- 
munity or camp groups. Morcover, such 
gangs are restricted to members of the 
same sex. Play and other interests dictate 
that boys play with boys and girls play 
with girls. The gang has a deep emotional 
meaning for the child because it is the 
focus of his growing independence from 
home and the bulwark of his support 
in doing daring, adventurous deeds. Al- 
though some of the gang’s activitics may 
be open to inspection by all, there are 
some that are reserved for “members 
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only." Groups during this period love 
their rituals, their secret codes, their 
special methods of greeting, and their 
secret places of mecting. (One may note 
certain similarities of type of activity, if 
not of degree of sophistication, with adult 
groups such as fraternal orders, leagues, 
and the like.) Members of the group 
have an intense loyalty to it and are will- 
ing to defend it at the slightest provo- 
cation. Indeed, the gang has become a 
"home away from home" and its morcs 
and values are at least as important as 
those of the real home. The gang offers 
support to the ego of each member, so 
that patterns of unique difference from 
the behavior in the home can be more 
casily tolerated. It is the source of one’s 
first adventures with cigarettes, of “hitch- 
ing rides” on the back of moving vehicles, 
of camping out at night, of stealing some- 
thing for the sheer joy of showing one’s 
cunning and skill, and the like. We shall 
have more to say about the values and 


disadvantages of these and other experi- 
ences shortly. 


Group membership 


First, let us consider the general advan- 
tages of group membership. We have 
already indicated that growth in inde- 
pendence requires Opportunity for some 
degree of rebellion against the home and 
some degree of selfassertion in new 
modes of activity. The gang furnishes 
opportunities for such developments. It 
supports the individual’s carly attempts 
at independence and individuation when 
he is not strong enough to engage in 


ligure 14. Sociometric diagram of the iod 
ings" within a peer group. The arrows pu 
cate the direction of preferences. Iudivid ua 
2 is the leader and is liked by all six ojas 
members of the group; but he likes only our 
of the others. Individual 4 is an Roae. 
and is liked by no one, although he likes t r 
leader. Individual 6 is a “sub-leader” and i5 
liked by four members of the group. 


such departures from parental p) rh 
ments by himself. Further, the gang oF 
fers opportunity for experiences in group 
interaction under conditions of sclf- i4 
group-directed participation. In pr 
groups directed by an adult, as in t^ 
school or in a community center, ce 
other kinds of group participation, va E 
able in their own way, but different rors 
those of the self-led group. Paid 
in groups, both adult-led and gt 
offers opportunity for assuming vario 

roles in group membership and p 
appropriate experience in them, such há 
the role of the leader, the role of is 
follower, the role of the organizer, S 
tole of the propitiator, and so on. m 


ticipation in groups allows for joint plan- 
ning and execution of activities of many 
kinds, thereby fostering the development 
of many new interests and skills. Finally, 
group experience furnishes the sometimes 
satisfying and sometimes frustrating ex- 
periences of being liked or being rejected. 
Children have to learn how to adapt to 
such experiences and how to behave to 
avoid isolation from social participation. 

During the intermediate school years 
the stability of individual and group 
friendships increases gradually (6). The 
trend toward stability | in this respect will 
increase through the adolescent years. 
In turn, this increasing stability permits 
the child to learn to “depend more on, 
and establish more intense mutual in- 
terdependencies with, other children. It 
1s interesting to note that this need to 
depend on pm in the group fosters 
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the separation of the sexes during this 
period. Children are eager to learn about 
sex information and sex practices but 
are fearful of utilizing these increments 
in knowledge. Biologically and socially, 
they are learning to repress and work 
through the sexual conflicts of the oedipal 
period. They are neither ready nor suf- 
ficiently aroused biologically to engage 
in heterosexual experience, and so they 
are fearful of interacting with members 
of the opposite sex. The gang assists in 
fostering the advantages of being with 
children of the same sex, and supports the 
separation of the sexes in many ways. 
Research studies have indicated that chil- 
dren learn to choose not only persons 
of the same sex but persons who are 
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similar in nceds and in other personality 
characteristics during this period (7). 
The total group may be composed of 
some individuals who differ markedly 
from each other, but mutual friends tend 
to be pretty much alike in personality 
features. When the correlation cocf- 
cients are computed for traits in pairs 
of mutual friends they turn out not only 
to be positive, but are typically fairly 
pronounced (on the average, they are 
of the order of 0.2 to 0.4). "Thus, it ap- 
pears that for children Opposites do not 
attract cach other, 

Moreover, the interests and activitics 
of boys and girls become quite well differ- 
entiated during these years. Studies by 
Lehman and Witty indicate clearly that 
games and other activities become sex- 
linked after about nine ycars (8). Boys 
become interested in activities emphasiz. 
ing athletic skill and adventure while 
girls become involved. in nonaggressive 
pursuits and domestic types of play (9). 
Similarly, reading interests diverge, boys 
like stories about adventure and biogra- 
phies of great men, while girls prefer 
romantic stories and fairy tales. Recent 
studies of the kinds of interest children 
show in response to radio and television 
programs as well as in their reading in- 
terests confirm these differences between 
the sexes at this phase of 
(10). One can now spe 
opposed to feminine 
patterns of identific 
its respective role 
lished. 


development 
ak of masculine as 
interests since the 
ation of cach sex with 
are fairly well estab. 


It is also important to point out that 


children perceive cach other—their as- 
sets, their special characteristics, and We 
like—differently from the ways that adults 
perceive them. In studies comparing 
dren’s judgments of cach other pm 
adults’ judgments of children's likes p 
dislikes, it is found that these scts o 
judgments do not agree. ‘This was ^» 
the case in the primary grades or in rua 
preschool period. The fact that - p 
are unable to judge accurately how c i 
dren feel about cach other is onc addi- 
tional reason for permitting children to 
determine their own friendships. Wisdom 
Suggests that parents can be helpful - 
encouraging the formation of nae te 
perhaps more desirable friends «e 
(rather than in di couraging what may 
seem to be undesirable eie s ki 
providing opportunities for thesc child E 
to meet and work or play together unc 
favorable auspices. — 
We noted (in Chapter 7) that a 
begin to show awareness of vage itn 
and-race prejudice by about the prid 
school grades, By the time of the in c 
mediate grades, these prejudices are W n 
cvident in the behavior of children. ; 
has been learned that such biases are the 
results, in the main, of contagion = 
adults who already have such biases ( e. 
Generally speaking, lower-class age 
tend to develop such biases carlicr ie 
do other classes, possibly because adu d 
in these strata are more insecure ware 
more hostile (13). In any case it i 
clear that Segregation, practiced by adu o 
and then imitated by children, lcads UN 
further prejudice and to inaccurate Gn 
formation about the “other groups. at 
the contrary, experiences with “ot : 
stoups” lead to clearer and more con 


plete perceptions of their roles and be- 
havior and to a decrease in prejudice 
(14). 

We have noted that there are some 
disadvantages in group experiences, not 
necessarily an inevitable part of such ex- 
periences but a likely by-product of them 
under contemporary cultural conditions. 
Children may associate with “bad” com- 
Panions and so imitate “bad” practices. 
l'his danger is probably far less serious 
than one would at first suspect, since 
the basic adjustment of the child will 
determine how he reacts to such experi- 
ences and how he makes use of them. 
(See the section on delinquency in this 
chapter, and also Chapter 9.) Although 
it 15 true that disturbed children will be 
likely to identify with the “bad” models 
of Contemporaries in their effort to de- 
velop some compensatory defenses, and 
although such models may contribute to 
the antisocial behavior of some who 
Would otherwise use different methods 
9f behavior, the well adjusted child will 
Soon revert to more satisfactory methods 
of attaining personal gratification. l'or 
Such a child, experience with some un- 
favorable Social behaviors may actually 
Increase his discrimination of better from 
Poorer models of behavior. Parents and 
teachers can be constructively helpful 
by Providing opportunities for mecting 
with and having social relationships with 
Suitable individuals and groups, and by 
“ncouraging suitable behavior (rather 
than discouraging unsuitable behavior). 


Competitive behavior in groups 


One of the more serious and unfavorable 
tensequences of participation in group 
behavior is a reflection of the culture- 
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values emphasized by the group. Both in 
school groups and in neighborhood and 
community groups, our culture tends to 
foster an overemphasis on competitive 
behavior. Excessive stress on competition 
together with inadequate integration of 
such behavior with cooperative behavior 
can have far-reaching and unfortunate 
results. Let us look first at the ways in 
which competition is fostered. In the 
schools, the emphasis on grades, the 
mania for “ranking people,” the stress on 
being “top man on the totem pole"— 
all of thesc reflections, to some extent, 
of the compctitiveness prevalent in the 


, business world, and a carry-over from the 


"dog-cat-dog" spirit of pioneer days in 
this country, mean that most pupils are 
constantly meeting failure experiences. 
After all, only one child can be best, and 
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all others are relative failures when em- 
phasis is placed on being first. Moreover, 
such competitiveness is not integrated 
with cooperative needs in which the goals 
of the group are kept foremost in mind. 
As a consequence of both of these failures 
in our social teaching in schools (to 
which school personnel are themselves 
strongly subjected), pupils tend to gen- 
eralize feelings of inadequacy, worthless- 
ness, and failure. In their school subjects, 
in school sports, and in many other areas 
of school activity, being first assumes an 
importance far out of proportion to its 
effectiveness in encouraging individual 
growth. Pleasure and confidence in mak- 
ing the most use of one’s own talents 
for one’s own growth, satisfaction in 
the process of doing rather than solely 
in the rank one attains by doing it, and 
realistic acceptance of one's variability 
in assets are neglected as a consequence. 
Insufficient attention is frequently given 
to learning to work together, to contrib- 
ute one’s share for the common good, and 
in learning to assume differentiated roles 
in accordance with reality factors. Both 
competitive and cooperative — trends 
should be fostered, and even more im- 
portant, these trends should be recon- 
ciled. All of this requires Specific kinds 
of experiences, specific kinds of teach- 
ings, and specific kinds of cooperative 
programs in which group rewards are 
emphasized. 

‘The same patterns of overemphasis on 
competition and “getting there first" may 
be seen operating in the home and in 
the community. This is al] the more 


reason why such trends should be 
teracted by school experiences of another 
kind. Our culture seems to take excep- 
tional pride in offering prizes and rewards 
for excellence for its own sake—for be- 
ing first even if this docs not contribute 
maximally to individual development or 
group achievement. ‘The i e 
upon winning (note the grandiose sca 
that this has reached in college sports), 
and the acclaim for the winner and the 
neglect for all the effort and contribu- 
tion of the loser are evident everywhere. 
All other virtues tend to be minimized. 
Our criterion tends to become, not a 
valuable something is or how useful : 
is, but how much bigger, stronger, aeg 
more expensive, or more sumptuous 
is. 

We have been discussing the a 
of competition in groups mainly pecia 
it indicates that many types of qp 2: 
perience precipitate feelings of fai ps 
We have considerable evidence that t 
accumulation of such failure experienco 
unfavorably modifies the self-image an 
undermines and distorts perceptions d 
reality. For example, Scars’ study pe n 
how even a minimal amount of yim 
experience contributed to such one 
(15). In one part of her study, she eva of 
ated the effect of failure ern 
Versus success experience upon su n 
quent performance. Her subjects Bn 
sisted of 18 school children who ks 
given speed tests of reading and vna 
metic. Under failure conditions, ayi 
Subjects who had taken the tests PT is 
ously under neutral conditions (that va 
being given the tests without any eed 
ment about them or any special eae 
tions for them) were told how po? 


they had done previously, and were 
asked to predict how well they would 
now be able to do on the next succession 
of trials. Under success conditions, the 
reverse type of evaluation was made, and 
children were told, after the neutral trials, 
that they had done well; they were then 
asked to predict how well they would 
now do on the following trials. (This 
type of study is usually called a study 
of aspiration level, to determine how 
the goals of the subject fluctuate under 
normal or under experimental condition, 
with respect to degree of success.) Sears 
found that failure conditions decreased 
the accurate or realistic prediction of 
subsequent achievement, whereas suc- 
cess conditions tended to increase it. In 
Other words, failure tends to impair onc's 
effectiveness in judging realistically what 
one’s actual capabilities are; it impairs 
the accuracy of one's self-image. Sears 
also studied the influence of each child’s 
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previous success or failure (before the 
experiment), in reading and arithmetic 
upon the accuracy of prediction of sub- 
sequent achievement. Since some subjects 
had been successful with both subjects 
and others had met failure in both sub- 
jects or had failure in arithmetic but not 
in reading (Sears therefore was able to 
organize her subjects into three groups), 
she was able to evaluate the effect of this 
differential pattern of former success or 
failure upon the accuracy of aspiration 
level. It was found that results similar to 
those reported above were obtained: suc- 
cess resulted in more realistic and more 
accurate self-appraisal (it also encouraged 
appropriate effort with accompanying im- 
provement), whereas failure had the op- 
posite influence. 

Maller has investigated this problem 
from another viewpoint (16). In a series 
of studies involving over 1500 children 
from the intermediate and upper cle 
mentary school grades, he focused his 
inquiry on the gencral question: Under 
what conditions of self or group partici- 
pation have children already learned to do 
the best work? He measured the ability 
to perform under varying conditions of 
working for oneself and in various types 
of group conditions. It was found that 
when children worked by and for them- 
selves (they were given individual re- 
wards for achievement on an arithmetic 
test), they did better than when working 
with and for a group (with group prizes). 
Not only was their achievement better 
under individual, competitive conditions, 
but they also preferred such conditions of 
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work; i.e., they had learned to like indi- 
vidual competition better than group par- 
ticipation! 

These studies reinforce the comments 
we have been making concerning some 
possible disadvantages of group exper- 
ience. We should emphasize, once again, 
that unfavorable consequences are not 
inevitable. It is only when the group, 
formal or informal, reflects or exag- 
gerates tendencies of an unfavorable kind 
that are already present in the culture 
that the results are unfortunate, 


Ability and individual differences 


Another general aspect of the expanding 
horizons of children in the intermediate 
grades is that of the ingestion of large 
quantities of information and skills. We 
use the term ingestion advisedly for pupils 
“take in” a great deal of their ever-chang- 
ing kaleidoscope of life experiences, and 
many years are required before they have 
fully evaluated these events. As a matter 
of fact it will not be until middle or late 
adolescence that they have developed a 
mature perspective on all that they have 
experienced. Many of the complex skills 
that children develop are based on their 
play and recreational activities. New in- 
tegrations of motor skills and the develop- 
ment of the finer muscular coordinations 
develop not as an explicit goal of such 
activities but as a byproduct of them. 
Moreover, experiences of being popular 
and of being a leader clearly become evi- 
dent during this time. In this respect, it 
has been demonstrated that physical 
prowess and athletic ability are impor- 


tantly related to popularity and to being 
chosen as leader for boys, whereas for 
girls the qualities that prove to be popu- 
lar are docility, nonasscrtiveness, and lin- 
guistic rather than physical abilities m. 
School curricula are designed to take 
advantage of the child's growing interest 
in his community, his country, his nation, 
and the world. Emphasis upon social 
studies in which history, geography, cur 
rent events, and scientific developments 
are stressed enables the child to sce him- 
self and his family in ever-widening per- 
spectives. The skillful teacher tries : to 
relate such learning to the child's im- 
mediate interests and environment, SION 
ing that such anchorage gives the pe 
learning a greater hold. For quw 
sons, learning that is highly dramatic 
likely to be more effective than the mere 
recital of facts, and teachers use pae 
contests, public demonstration, ate 
like to help dramatize the materia F 
school learning. As a consequence e 
such varied types of learning of differen 
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kinds of subjects, as well as directly as 
a function of the classes in English, 
children expand their vocabularies very 
rapidly, some studies showing that the 
increase, for cxample, in total vocabulary 
from the fourth to the cighth grades is 
about 60 per cent (18). Not only total 
vocabulary increases; the increase in the 
understanding and use of abstract words 
is also marked and indicates, in turn, 
children’s growing conceptions and abil- 
ity to make generalizations. This finding, 
that vocabulary and language usage are 
telated to many types of subjects, indi- 
cates the value of providing for integra- 
tion in curriculum-building. In our ex- 
ample, for instance, the learning of new 
Words and new ways of phrasing things 
should not be the exclusive function of 
the English class, but should be one of 
the goals of all school classes and sub- 
Jects. The same may be said for the learn- 
ing of social attitudes and social behav- 
lor. 

? There is considerable evidence that 
individual differences increase markedly 
Curing the school years. Not only do the 
ifferences in mental ability become more 
marked with age, but the differences in 
Scholastic abilities also increase. With re- 
Spect to the former point, consider the 
Mental ages of two children at chronolog- 
1cal ages 6 and 12. Suppose the I.O. score 
Temains constant for these children, but 
"at one has an IQ. of 100 and the other 
MS an LO. of 130. The first child's 
mental age at 6 years is 6 years, and at 
12 years his mental age is also 12 years. 
However, the second child's mental age 
at 6 years is 7.8 years, and at 12 years of 
age it is 15.6 years. During the 6-year 
Span the original difference in mental 
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age of 1.8 ycars increased to 3.6 years— 
a difference reflecting a considerable di- 
vergence in mental maturity. Similarly, 
the spread in educational abilities in- 
creases markedly. Both the differences 
in brightness and the related differences 
in ingestion of experience assist the 
brighter child, when the educational en- 
vironment is stimulating, to improve rel- 
atively more than the average child, and 
still more than the below-average child. 
By the end of the clementary-school 
grades, individual differences among 
school children have become very pro- 
nounced, indeed, in all academic school 
subjects and in all school-related abilities. 

The increase of differences in individ- 
ual abilities which we have been discuss- 
ing relates to differences in level of abili- 
tics among different children. Another 
phenomenon is the increase of intra-in- 
dividual differences, in contrast to inter- 
individual differences. As children de- 
vclop, their patterns of individual abilities 
and interests become morc differentiated 
and diverse. While bright pupils tend to 
be relatively superior in most activities in- 
volving mental capacity, and dull pupils 
tend to be relatively inferior in most ac- 
tivities, the diversification of interests 
and abilitics of cach of these groups be- 
comes more and more pronounced and, 
as a consequence, considerable overlap- 
ping in levels occurs among children. The 
cvidence shows that with increasing age 
the correlations among mental abilities 
and skills within the child decreases, that 
is, greater diversification occurs. At the 
clementary-school 


beginning of the 
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grades, tests of such mental abilities as 
memory, numerical ability, and verbal 
ability show a correlation within the 
child, on the average, in the order or 
magnitude of about .50. By 9 years of 
age the intercorrelation among these abil- 
ities has been reduced to about .30, and 
by 15 years of age the intercorrelation 
averages about .18 for boys and .10 for 
girls (19). These findings point to the 
possibility of providing more and more 


differentiated programs of studies for 
children with differing patterns of inter- 
ests and abilities. 

In Chapter 7 we summarized some of 
the more important general trends in per- 
sonality development during the whole 
latency period and discussed the impor 
tance of personality factors in adjustment 
and learning. At this point, we wish to 
highlight two types of findings that are 
cspecially relevant for school learning. 
Every teacher knows that some pupils arc 
characterized as underachievers, that 15; 
they achieve, on the average, less than 
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their mental ability would warrant. Prob- 
ably the most important single fact ac- 
counting for underachievement in school 
children is poor personality adjustment, 
although other factors such as physical 
handicap and poor learning opportunities 
may be important in individual cases 
(20). Many of these underachievers are 
only moderately disturbed in adjustment 
and do not necessarily need extensive 
counseling or psychotherapy. In turn, 
their pattern of failure has further re- 
duced their motivation for learning and 
contributes to still more undcrachieve- 
ment. Providing more and more remedial 
Instruction does not necessarily help such 
children, because the difficulty they are 
having is not so much one of specific 
disabilities as one of emotional conflict. 
There is impressive evidence that con- 
siderable help can be given such children 
by group programs providing for discus- 
Sion of their problems, ventilation (or 
verbalization) of their feelings, and cmo- 
tional Support in correcting their self- 
distorted self-images. In one study in 
Which such an opportunity was provided 
for underachievers, there was consider- 
able change, in comparison with a con- 
trol group of underachievers who did not 
have this opportunity, in attitudes toward 
school work, in study habits, and in types 
Of selfinsight achieved (20). Unfortu- 
Nately, this study by Sanford did not 
Continue the discussions for a sufficiently 
long period, and there has as yet been 
No follow-up, so that the possible long- 
term effects on attitude and achievement 
cannot be evaluated. Nevertheless the 
fact that some important and statistically 
Significant changes did occur in directly 
relevant areas of habits and attitudes is 
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indicative of the possible values of ap- 
propriate group guidance. 

The other type of finding that is worth 
emphasizing is that the general level of 
the pupil's anxiety is related to effective- 
ness of lcarning experience. Clinical evi- 
dence is far more impressive on this score 
than is experimental evidence. Many 
clinical studies have shown how markedly 
the level of mental functioning and de- 
gree of learning can be retarded by severe 
anxiety. When anxiety has reached such 
extreme levels, some form of intensive 
psychotherapy is usually necessary. Re- 
cently, however, research evidence has 
shown that even milder degrees of anx- 
iety are related to mental effectiveness. 
For example, McCandless and others 
have shown that even manifest (that is, 
directly observable and reportable) anxie- 
ty is moderately related to school achieve- 
ment in sixth-grade pupils (21). The con- 
sensus of rescarch studies has indicated 
that small degrees of overt anxiety may 
act as spurs to learning, whercas extreme 
degrees of anxiety may have profound 
and unfavorable effects upon memory, 
learning of new and especially complex 
skills, and upon complicated motor be- 
havior (22). In school, as in life, it is 
helpful to keep anxiety within easily 
tolerated limits, if maximum growth and 
learning are to be achieved. 


MECHANISMS OF DEFENSE 
AND STYLES OF BEHAVIOR 


As we have pointed out, the incubation 
period in personality development may 
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be considered to occur during infancy 
and the preschool years. It is during this 
total period that the child learns methods 
of resolving conflicts and acquires certain 
basic personality characteristics. We have 
cited both theory and research to indicate 
the vast differences that exist in person- 
ality manifestations as a result of differ- 
ing experiences in the preschool period. 
Our review of the evidence has indicated 
that class membership and cultural fac- 
tors markedly influence the ways in 
which personality developed, and we 
have emphasized the ways in which these 
factors are transmitted, in the first in- 
stance, by the home, and subsequently 
reinforced or modified by experiences in 
the school and in peer groups. 
Psychologists have long been interested 
in two specific questions related to per- 
sonality development: How are the vari- 
ous mechanisms of defense learned? 
What are the over-all styles of behavior 
that emerge as a consequence? Clinical 
and anthropological evidence has shown 
that different classes and different cul- 
tures show different proclivitics toward 
different types of maladjustment or of 
psychopathology (23). For example, the 
relative frequencies of depression, suicide, 
schizophrenia, and manic-depressive psv- 
chosis have been shown to differ accord- 
ing to variability in class and culture. 
Although studies of co-variations in en- 
vironmental and personality maladjust- 
ments have been extremely valuable, they 
have had two severe limitations. On the 
one hand, they have been concerned 
with the extremes in psychopathology 


found among adults. On the other hand, 
and even morc pertinent, they have failed 
to provide much light on the specific 
ways in which these characteristics were 
acquired. Of crucial importance to our 
understanding of personality develop- 
ment is greater awarencss of the specific 
ways in which the mechanisms of de- 
fense are learned during childhood by 
the wide range of normal and fairly 
normal individuals. Also of importance 
is an understanding of the ways in which 
the patterns of defense differ among in- 
dividuals of fairly normal adjustment. 
We nced to know, too, how defenses of 
the normal group differ from those of 
the extreme psychopathological group. 
We have scen how child-rearing prac- 
tices produce considerable differences in 
gencral ways of responding and in general 
levels of adjustment. The studies by 
Brody and by Sears and co-workers dis- 
cussed in Chapter 3 are examples of re- 
cent research in this arca. In Chapters 
5, 6, and 7 we summarized the effects 
upon personality development of the 
emotional climate of the home, group 
taembership in the community and in 
the school, and the atmosphere of the 
classroom and the personality of the 
teacher. We have scen that many con- 
ditions exert their influence upon the 
personality development of the child, 
although the central importance of home 
conditions is clearly evident. Now we 
should like to take a closer look at the 
effects of class and social status upon 
the development of specific mechanisms 
of adjustment. The intermediate school 
years offer us a particularly opportune 
time to do this, since personality mecha- 


nisms have become well stabilized by 
this timc, and it is possible, therefore, to 
subject children of this age to a varicty 
of examination procedures that were un- 
available for such purposes or were less 
rcliable during previous periods. We have 
learned that at this time in their lives 
children are able to describe themselves 
and their pecrs with considerable accu- 
tacy, and that they are able to respond 
more adequately to psychological testing 
Procedures and so to provide the investi- 
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gator with more relevant and more re- 
liable information. 

We have chosen to focus our attention 
upon the methods and findings of a series 
of extensive research studies carried out 
by Miller, Swanson, and their associates 
(2+). These studies are specifically con- 
cerned with the relationships of certain 
social-class and child-rearing variables to 
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the mechanisms of adjustment and the 
styles of expressive behavior (on which 
we shall presently. comment) of boys 
from the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades. In order to control for the pos- 
sible effect of extrancous factors upon 
their findings, only white Christian chil- 
dren were studied. These children, who 
were attending the public schools of 
Detroit, presumably were not retarded 
in intelligence, were not severely dis- 
turbed emotionally, were born north of 
the Mason-Dixon line in the United 
States, and were descended from immi- 
grants from the northwestern part of 
Europe. In selecting the sample for 
study, the mothers of prospective re- 
search subjects were interviewed, com- 
ments were obtained from their school 
teachers (particularly to eliminate dis- 
turbed children), and their school records 
were examined for various types of rele- 
vant data. The first major sample in 1951 
consisted of 185 mothers (of whom only 
120 were left after refusals and elimina- 
tions because of incomplete or inadc- 
quate interview data). The second sample 
in 1952-53 consisted of 245 mothers (of 
whom only 145 were left). (Thus, both 
samples furnished a total, after climina- 
tions, of 265 boys.) The number of boys 
used in each specific research subproject 
varied as the different types of criteria 
deemed relevant for specific research 
problems varied. 

The general question posed by these 
studies was whether difterences in class 
and social status were associated with 
differences in personality variables. The 


parents of the children were divided 
into four subgroups in terms of criteria 
of socioeconomic status: upper-middle, 
lower-middle, upper-working, and lower- 
working classes. The families of the boys 
used in the studies were further classi- 
fied into two groups on the basis of what 
Miller and Swanson call “integration. 
This variable is based on data about the 
fathers having to do with the type of 
economic mobility, the nature of occu- 
pational interpersonal relationships, and 
the power position of the job or occupa- 
tion. On the basis of these criteria, two 
categorics of integration are distin- 
guished. One category is known as bureau- 
cratic. In this type of integration, the 
individual works in an organization in 
which the employee is responsible for 
only a small part of the total functions 
of the organization, is subject to a hi 
crarchical arrangement in which he is 
supervised and directed by others, and his 
status within the organization is relatively 
well defined and circumscribed. In con- 
trast to this, the other integration cate 
gory is called entrepreneurial. In this type 
the occupational expcrience involves a 
high degree of self-directedness and indi- 
vidual responsibility. It is the type of ex- 
perience a person working for himself, or 
as the owner of a small business, is likely 
to have. For example, a person is placed 
in the entreprenurial category if he mects 
one of five criteria: (a) was born on a 
farm, (b) was born outside the United 
States, (c) is self-employed, (d) gains at 
least half of his income from profits, fces, 
Or commissions, or (c) works in an OF 
ganization having no more than two 
levels of supervision. These categories 
were employed because it was believed 


that each category tended to result in 
different kinds of life stvles of behavior 
of the parents, and that these would then 
be reflected in the types of defense mecha- 
nisms and life styles learned by the chil- 
dren. 

One of the general problems in 
this research was whether expressive 
style of behavior was related to fac- 
tors in the social class and to social 
experience. By expressive style is meant 
the pattern of behavior by which an in- 
dividual communicates his needs and ten- 
sions. McNeil, who studied this problem, 
conceptualized two general, expressive 
Styles: motoric and conceptual. The first 
involves relatively pronounced use by the 
individual of the voluntary and large 
muscle groups in communicating his 
needs and feclings. We can think of ex- 
amples of such people, whose motoric 
methods of expression are clearly exces- 
Sive. The person who expresses his rage 
quite openly, using violent movements of 
the arms and body, making flourishing 
&¢stures, and the like, illustrates the use 
of a motoric style. Similarly, the person 
who expresses grief by wringing his 
hands, crying out loudly, having convul- 
Sions of the body, and the like, manifests 
marked motoric expressiveness. The sec- 
ond style, the conceptual mode, involves 
‘the Manipulation of ideas.” Such a per- 
son May feel as much as persons in the 
oui Category, but he conceptualizes 

> verbalizes more easily. He uses less 
Motoric behavior to convey his feelings. 
IcNcil employed a number of tests to 
§ct measures of preference for motoric or 
Conceptual style. In one test, the subjects 
Were asked to play “statues,” expressing 
PY pose and gesture cach of four emo- 
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tional states: happiness, fear, anger, and 
sorrow. They were then rated for the 
degree of motoric expressiveness they 
employed. In another test, they were 
asked to use paints to convey the same 
four emotions communicated in the 
game of “statues.” In still another, a 
modified form of the Carl Hollow Square 
‘Test was employed. The problem was to 
fit irregular forms into a square frame. 
The subjects were also asked about their 
preferences for hobbies. 

On the basis of all of the results, it was 
found that children tended to have a 
general expressive style over the whole 
range of activities and interests that were 
observed. Some showed a preference for 
motoric while others showed a preference 
for conceptual modes of expression. 
Working-class boys tended to express 
themselves motorically more often than 
middle-class boys. The difference be- 
tween boys whose parents were engaged 
in entreprencurial occupations and those 
whose parents were engaged in bureau- 
cratic occupations was even more 
marked, the former group showing an 
even greater tendency toward the use of 
motoric modes of expression. Analysis 
of the child-rearing practices of the fami- 
lies of these boys revealed that motoric 
expression in children is more charac- 
teristically related to practices in the 
home favoring the use of corporal dis- 
cipline, concrete rather than symbolic Te- 
wards for good behavior, and loss of emo- 
tional control by the mother. Thus, both 
class status and organization, on the one 
hand, and methods of child-rearing, on 
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the other, are associated with the type of 
expressive stvle that is lcarned. - 
An analvsis of the data scems to indi- 
cate that it is not class, per sc, that pro- 
duces the differences in expressive style. 
Class does contribute to these differences, 
but it is only as the cultural practices 
happen to be associated with class that 
the influence is manifest. What this 
means is that different cultures may 
assign different functions to the same 
class at various times. The class then 
becomes the mechanism through which 
these experiences are transmitted. 
Another part of the research focused 
on methods by which anger is expressed. 
Beverly B. Allinsmith sought to deter- 
mine whether such methods were related 
to social class and to methods of home 
discipline. Projective tests and interviews 
with the subjects were the chief means 
of obtaining data on the ways in which 
aggression was expressed. It was found 
that the most direct forms of expressing 
aggression, namely through flight or 
through fight, are significantly related to 
social class. On the other hand, it was 
found that less direct forms of aggression 
are not so related. This study, like that 
of McNeil, also found that methods of 
home discipline were related to methods 
of expressing anger. Children whose 
mothers use corporal punishment, for 
example, express their own anger in both 
real-life situations and in projective tests 
in a direct rather than an indirect man- 
ner. Moreover, the children state that 
they would favor the use of corporal 
punishment in the rearing of their own 


children. Taken together with the find- 
ings on expressive style, we can sce that 
characteristic methods of personality ex- 
pression and of resolution of conflict are 
the result of the interrelationships of 
specific types of learning experiences in 
the home, and factors in the social class 
and general social organization. This 
means that it is not any single factor, 
taken by itself, that produces the effect, 
but rather the combination of factors, 
acting together, that causes the final be- 
havior. 

In another part of this study, Betty J. 
Beardslee considered the problem of the 
nature of the defenses that were em- 
ployed by boys in dealing with a conflict 
situation. Conflict was aroused (and later 
resolved by discussion and explanation) 
by reporting to the subjects some of the 
negative feclings mothers had about boys. 
Before and after such arousal, the sub- 
jects were given stories which they were 
asked to complete. The story-completion 
technique was used as a projective device 
to obtain evidence concerning the meth- 
ods by which boys defended themselves 
against the conflict: arousal of aggression 
and the need to maintain accustomed 
attitudes of morality involving mothers. 
The story endings were scored to deter- 
mine the extent to which the boys used 
defense mechanisms to distort the ways 
they really felt (i.e. angry and troubled). 
It was found that there is a significant 
tendency for boys in the middle class to 
makc increasing usc of defense mecha- 
nisms while boys from the working class 
do not show this tendency to a significant 
degree. (The defense mechanisms that 
were measured are called second-order 
defenses since needs, and mot reality, 


were being distorted when conflict was 
aroused.) Thus, social class is associated 
with capacity to shift mechanisms of de- 
fense. This study is particularly impor- 
tant in that it focuses on the malleability 
of defense—appropriate shift from char- 
acteristic defense under neutral condi- 
tions to other, more suitable defenses 
under conflict arousal. It is interesting 
that individual methods of child-rearing, 
in this part of the study, were not related 
to shifts in defense, although combina- 
tions or patterns of methods of child- 
Tearing, taken together, did predict such 
shifts. We have scen that some individ- 
ual factors in child-rearing, and particu- 
larly total patterns of child-rearing, are 
related to the defense mechanisms that 
are learned, that is, to the choice of de- 
fense mechanisms. We have also sum- 
Marized, in previous chapters of this 
book, how level of adjustment and gen- 
eral patterns of adjustment are related to 
Social class and to cultural practices. 
Now, we have the added fact that at 
least some types of shift in defenses are 
More casily possible for individuals reared 
under certain conditions than under 
other conditions. 

If we attempt to integrate the findings 
of the studies we have just summarized 
With other clinical and research evidence 
that is now available to us, we can comc 
to the generalization that not only level 
of adjustment but also potential for 
adaptation to changing circumstances is 
related to those cultural conditions that 
are modal for a given socicty. It appears 
that when children have been reared un- 
der conditions that are most clearly ap- 
Propriate to the usual conditions of a 
Particular society, and when these con- 
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ditions involve acceptance, warmth, and 
some degree of permissiveness, they are 
most likely to develop healthy and 
adaptable personality characteristics. 
Middle-class conditions in our own soci- 
ety probably represent such modal fea- 
tures. Hence, we can hazard the generali- 
zation that children from this class, when 
the other criteria of healthy child-rearing 
which we have noted are present, should 
be the ones most likely to make effective 
and healthy personality adjustments. 


DELINQUENCY DURING 
PREADOLESCENCE 


During periods of social or economic up- 
hcaval society often becomes keenly 
aware of the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. Children are found to be break- 
ing the laws with markedly increasing 
frequency during such transitional pe- 
riods. They manifest such types of 
delinquency as stealing, burglarizing 
automobiles, attacking men and women. 
engaging in intensified "gang warfare, 
and even committing murder. Certain 
cities and sections within the cities sud- 
denly become designated as “delinquency 
arcas." Examples of this phenomenon 
of an apparent outcropping of delin- 
quency may be found in any postwar 
period, during periods of economic reces- 
sion, and during periods of rapid social 
change. Delinquency is present, however, 
during all periods in modern society. 
Although it may, in fact, increase in fre- 
quency during times of uncertainty (but 
really adequate data on this problem are 
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rarely available for reasons that we shall 
soon sce), it is best to recognize the fact 
that delinquency is an ever-present phe- 
nomenon. x 

'To understand this last statement it is 
necessary to realize that delinquency is 
simply a particular form of reactive be- 
havior. It is basically a legal concept: de- 
linquency is a violation of the laws for 
which the child has been apprehended 
by the authorities. Many children engage 
in similar types of behavior but their of- 
fenses may be milder, less frequent, and 
they are not apprehended. Thus delin- 
quency has much in common with other 
forms of hostile, reactive bchavior— 
which usually results from some type of 
frustration. Aggression is a common re- 
action to frustration, but we do not 
consider all aggressive children to be 
delinquents. It is only when the aggres- 
sive behavior constitutes a violation of 
the law and when the individual is appre- 
hended for the violation that it is tech- 
nically known as delinquency. From 
these considerations we can infer that 
delinquent behavior may have much in 
common with other, nondelinquent 
forms of behavior; and indeed this turns 
out to be the case. 

It may now also be more understand- 
able why delinquency appears to be, or 
in fact is, more common during periods 
of rapid social change. During such peri- 
ods conflicting values and changing ideals 
become more prominent, Uncertainties, 
both economic and social, contribute still 
further to feclings of insecurity and to 
frustration. Adults are often the first to 


feel the effects of these factors: in the 
home, in terms of economic distress; in 
the political arena, in which claims and 
counterclaims are likely to be bandied 
about in extreme form; and even in the 
sphere of social relations, in which soci- 
ctal turmoil is often reflected. These 
same factors are likely to affect the 
youngsters. Some of this effect may be 
direct, since the youngsters may expen 
ence changes in their economic status, 1n 
the adequacy of school programs (note 
how often school programs are curtailed 
in times of economic distress), and in the 
availability of social and recreational pro- 
grams in the community. rapa 
youngsters are likely to experience the 
effects of the frustrations of their elders 
who, because they are troubled, displace 
some of their feelings on their own and 
other children. Finally, it is casy for chil 
dren to become the “scapegoats” for - 
problems of their elders, who then tenc 
to over-react to the very conditions for 
which they were in part, at least, respon 
sible. Thus there may be a real as well as 
an apparent increase in delinquency dur- 
ing periods of uncertainty. 

What produces delinquency in the first 
place? Several investigations have shown 
that delinquency is related to broken 
home conditions, emotional rejection of 
children by their parents, and substand- 
ard economic conditions (25, 26). Yet 
these conditions by themselves do not 
lead inevitably toward delinquency; they 
may precipitate other forms of malad- 
justment, including withdrawal tend- 
encics, severe anxicty, and even psychotic 
behavior. When delinquency occurs it 15 
because, for some rcasons, the child has 
learned to discharge his tensions in a 


hostile manner. In other words, delin- 
quency often represents a specific form of 
maladjustment, the effects of which are 
increased by any conditions that produce 
conflict, and in which aggressive behavior 
has been learned as the typical means of 
discharging tensions. 

As we shall see in Chapter 9, delin- 
quents come from all levels of society, 
from all the ranges of intelligence, and 
from all cthnic groups. However, delin- 
quency is most frequent in those areas in 
which emotionally insecure home condi- 
tions are frequent and in which children 
have frequent examples in the commu- 
nity of antisocial behavior. In the latter 
case, delinquent behavior may be largely 
or simply a reflection of the mores of the 
culture which provides the child with 
frequent examples of antisocial behavior. 
In such an event the delinquent child 
may not be profoundly disturbed emo- 
tionally, but rather behaves in ways simi- 
lar to those of his contemporaries. (This 
1$ one of the main reasons for helping 
youths to maintain groups under favor- 
able community auspices with good adult 
leaders and guides. They may thus be 
Tewarded for learning good models of 
Social behavior—and as a result learn to 
xpress their aggressions in socially de- 
sirable forms—rather than be punished 
for acts of transgression against socicty.) 
Some delinquency is largely, or entirely, 
a reaction to specific conditions of frus- 
tration or deprivation. Part of the "cure" 
then lies in a correction of these condi- 
tions. By far the largest percentage of 
delinquent children, however, are individ- 
uals with personality. disturbances for 
whom aggressive modcs of behavior have 
become habitual; in one study it was esti- 
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mated that this group constituted 91 per 
cent of the population of delinquents 
(25). 

One of the puzzling questions that is 
often asked is why the same family, with 
presumably similar or identical condi- 
tions for all the children, will sometimes 
have one child who is delinquent while 
another is not. A number of studies have 
concentrated their attention on this prob- 
lem (25, 26, 27). In some studies like 
those by Healy and Bronner, and those 
by the Gluecks, siblings were paired, one 
being the delinquent and the other not, 
or controls for the delinquents were 
matched with them for family, age, in- 
telligence, and socioeconomic condition. 
It was found that the delinquent group, 
in contrast to the nondelinquent group 
with the same type of background, is far 
more insecure, far more maladjusted, and 
expresses far more feclings of hostility. 
Closer examination of the data reveals 
that the nondelinquent child, for ex- 
ample, did not have exactly the same 
home conditions as his delinquent 
brother. The former was able to fecl ac- 
cepted, feel more secure emotionally, and 
had different modes of discharging his 
tensions. In turn, these differences were 
related to differences within the family, 
so that there was a close emotional at- 
tachment to a parent (usually of the 
same sex). On the other hand, the de- 
linquent brother did not have an oppor- 
tunity for such an attachment or was 
rejected, or development in his person- 
ality was not stabilized before home con- 
ditions or economic factors became 
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disturbed. The major point is that par- 
ents do react differentially to their chil- 
dren. It is also clear that changing 
circumstances in the home may differ- 
entially affect different children who are 
at different stages of development. 
Another factor that may help to ex- 
plain why some siblings become delin- 
quent and others do not, and which may 
contribute in general to the causation of 
delinquency, is the constitutional condi- 
tion of the individual. In Chapters 2 


and 4 we discussed constitutional factors 
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and their relationship to personality. b 
learned that children are born with as 
ferent physical capacities and differen 
autonomic excitabilities. Some of these 
differences are related to heredity; others 
are attributable to prenatal and congent 
tal influences. At any rate, the child at 
birth is endowed with certain constitu- 
tional characteristics, one of which is 
body build. Sheldon and his co-workers 
have been investigating for some time the 
relations between body build and per- 
sonality characteristics (28). Unfortu- 


nately, for our purposcs, almost all of this 
work has been done on adults, and, as 
we pointed out in another connection, 
no adequate norms are available for typ- 
ing the body build of children. Recently 
the Gluecks, in the third volume of their 
Studies on delinquency, did an analysis 
of the body build of 500 delinquents and 
of their controls (29). The results of this 
study are quite pertinent to our problem. 
Three well trained judges rated the body 
build of the Gluccks’ subjects (they de- 
termined the somatotype) according to 
Sheldon’s criteria, dividing the cases into 
13 categories. When the delinquents 
Were compared with the nondclinquents 
for Somatotype it was found, as might be 
expected, that the nondclinquents were 
well distributed in the three major cate- 
gorics (mesomorph, ectomorph, and 
endomorph), with a small percentage 
Showing what is termed a balanced so- 
matotype. In contrast, although delin- 
quents were also found in all major 
Categories of somatotype, they came pre- 
dominantly from the mesomorphic cate- 
Sorv. Moreover, there was a significant 
difference in the frequency of mesomor- 
phism between delinquent and nondelin- 
quent groups (about twice as many). The 
Gluecks did not conclude that there is an 
AE relationship between body 
ien pies tendency toward delinquency, 
We id believe that it is a relevant factor. 
Aa must note that Sheldon found that 
"ipt ie e tend to show “vital energy, 
ale of risk, lust for power, physical cour- 
oe ».. and that therefore individuals 
With such a body build would be ex- 
iran to be more likely to engage in 

itgoing, aggressive types of behavior 
when frustrated (30). l 
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We may agree that body build and 
tendency toward delinquency are corre- 
lated but the question concerning the 
precise nature of the causation remains 
an open one. We have previously noted 
that body build is variable during the 
childhood years. We have also learned 
that the type of daily activity and. par- 
ticuarly the type of nutrition have an 
influence upon the body build of chil- 
dren. Hence it may be that body build 
contributes to the general type of be- 
havioral reaction, but it is equally pos- 
sible that other factors influence the 
development of body build in the first 
instance. There may very well be a cir- 
cular relationship between body build 
and personality, and it is hard to say, in 
a given case, which came first. Neverthe- 
less, the high frequency of mesomor- 
phism among delinquents is an impor- 
tant finding, and no matter how the 
condition of mesomorphism came about 
it appears to be statistically, if not 
causally, related to delinquency. 

We have been discussing delinquency 
in connection with the intermediate 
school period because most cases of de- 
linquent behavior begin before puberty, 
although apprehension (and delinquency 
technically) usually occurs after puberty 
(26). Hostile acting-out is common dur- 
ing this pcriod of integration and stabili- 
zation of the personality precisely be- 
cause maturity is still in the offing and 
needs for independence and group imita- 
tion (contagion) are prominent. If care- 
ful investigation were made of the nature 
and causation (and the meaning) of anti- 
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family at this time, when it is necessary, 
the incidence and severity of delinquency 


i i i i ^ less 
social behavior when it occurs during this during adolescence would be far 
period, and if preventive or corrective striking. 
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The crisis of puberty 


IN THIS CHAPTER we shall deal with the intricate guum 
and adjustments of adolescence. This period begins with 
puberty and may be said to continue for many years 
until adult maturity is established. We shall devote our 
attention to the beginning years of this period, and focus 
our major interest on the so-called period of puberty, the 


. : ^sses arc 
carly phase of adolescence, when its major stresses a 
first experienced. 


SOME GENERAL FEATURES 


There is considerable confusion as to the meaning of 
"adolescence," and it is very difficult to define precisely. 
Rubé has commented, and in our opinion quite rightly, 
that we have paid much more attention to adolescents in 
primitive cultures than to those in our own (11). We often 
become concerned with the adolescent youngster pon 
he gets into trouble of some sort, and give relatively litt 
study to normal adolescent development and character 
istics. TER 

There is no precise time at which adolescence B 
begins or ends in our society, even though it is tule m 
legislation has often attempted to set such limits. I 
example, according to the laws in some states an eg 
ual is not a child but an adolescent after the age of n 
he is considered to be an adult at the age of 21. In Eum 
land, the legal definition of puberty places its Deae 
as 12 years for girls and 14 years for boys. Such legal de : 
nitions are arbitrary, of course, and are designed to ncc 


practical exigencies. Thev do not con- 
form to what we already know about 
adolescence. i 

The term adolescence refers to the 
whole range of characteristics, biological 
and psychological, covering all the peri- 
ods from prepubescence to maturity. It is 
the reflection of the total process of 
maturation of the individual. It is a pe- 
riod of gradual developmental change, 
although, at times, it appears to be 
abrupt. Crow and Crow feel that ado- 
lescence is the period during which the 
Individual moves away from dependence 
upon adult direction and protection to- 
ward sclf-dependence and self-determina- 
tion (12). They feel that in our culture 
this period is bracketed roughly between 
ages 13 and 19, but they emphasize the 
fact that tremendous differences exist 
among individuals as to when the period 
begins and ends. 

Some writers distinguish three periods: 
(a) prepubescence, the period of the 
rapid spurt when physical changes pre- 
paring for puberty occur; (b) puberty, 
when biological changes have produced 
evident manifestations of primary sexual 
characteristics (for example, menstrua- 
tion in girls, and the production of sper- 
matazoa and the appearance of pubic 
hair in boys); and (c) maturity, when the 
biological growth phenomena have com- 
pleted their cycle, The onset of prepubes- 
cence and puberty vary widely both 
Within a culture and across cultures. 
Within our own culture, for example, the 
Onset of menarche commonly varies 
about four years (some girls manifest 
menarche at four years of age, and others 
at eighteen); and ‘puberty in boys shows 


almost as wide variation. Not only is 
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there such wide variability in physical 
time of change, but the social and psy- 
chological characteristics of the individ- 
ual do not necessarily coincide with this 
change. 

We have noted that there is a tend- 
ency to confuse adolescence with the 
biological maturation of sexual charac- 
teristics. Although it is a fact that pri- 
mary and secondary sexual characteristics 
mature during the adolescent period, 
merely because an individual has the 
capacity for biological reproduction or 
manifcsts other adult sexual characteris- 
tics does not mean that he has reached 
an adolescent stage in his development. 
Bernard points out that a distinction 
should be made between puberty and 
adolescence (13). Puberty refers essen- 
tially to the maturation of the physical 
aspects of sexual organs, and so may be 
rather narrowly defined with considerable 
validity. Adolescence more properly re- 
fers to the total process of growing up, 
and is a product of the era and culture 
in which the particular individual lives. 
Bernard states that adolescence, which 
begins with puberty and ends with ma- 
turity, is difficult to define because ma- 
turity itself is difficult to define. Within 
our culture some persons may not be 
mature until relatively late in life (for 
example, a professional person who un- 
dergoes a long period of training), 
whereas others mature relatively early 
(for example, the teenager in the armed 
forces who does a “man’s” job). 

Greulich cites a case of a sexually pre- 
cocious girl who attained puberty at the 
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age of 3 years and 11 months (14). When 
she was one year old it was observed that 
her breasts were quite large, and at the 
age of 3 years and 7 months she men- 
struated. Sexual precocity is not unusual, 
although the age of the girl in this case 
is admittedly extreme. Greulich’s case is 
cited to illustrate the fact that puberty 
and adolescence are not synonymous 
terms. 

Rubé has attempted to define what is 
meant by adolescence (11). He conceives 
of adolescence as a definite break in the 
growth process. There are two new fac- 
tors present during adolescence which 
are not found in either childhood or 
adulthood. One is puberty and the other 
is the break made by the child with the 
parental milicu. However, Rubé scoffs at 
the usual definition of adolescence as 
“an age of transition.” He states that 
this is a cliché that adds nothing to our 
knowledge, in that it is equally true of 
every other period of life, and that life 
itsclf is a transition between birth and 
death. Since life is not a harmonious 
process of growth followed by a regres- 
sion leading to death, we cannot consider 
adolescence in terms of childhood and 
adulthood transition. 

The adolescent cycle is similar to the 
cycle that starts at conception and ends 
at birth. At conception the infant in- 
trudes into the parental milicu following 
the “dramatic breaking of the physio- 
logical egg (birth).” Similarly, as Rubé 
points out, the parental milieu is a kind 
of “social egg” which has to be broken 
when the adolescent intrudes upon the 


wider world. The analogy may not be 
exact, but the point emphasized in each 
case is the new type of separation and 
individuation of the person. The time, 
duration, and characteristics of the 
"breaking-out" process vary tremendously 
among individuals, since the rhythm. of 
the biological process is not the same for 
all people, and since psychological ma- 
turity is reached at different times and 
in different ways by different people. 
Rubé views adolescence as a “second 
birth,” and we will sce later that this 
view is expressed symbolically in the 
puberty rites of primitive cultures. Tle 
compares adolescence to the birth of the 
butterfly, which breaks out of its cocoon 
after first being a caterpillar. Childhood 
would correspond to the worm stage, 
adolescence to the cocoon stage, and 
adulthood to the butterfly stage. During 
the cocoon phase (adolescence) there are 
great changes in physical and psycho- 
logical characteristics. ‘These bring the 
individual to the point where he can 
achieve emotional independence from his 
parents, and his interests shift from his 
family group to wider social circles. In 
the process the adolescent learns to give 
up his narcissistic orientation and to de- 
velop adult reciprocity in which he can 
give at least as much as he receives. 
Adolescence may be viewed as a period 
involving “rebirth” of the individual, and 
is based, in part, on the new physiological 
processes and social and cultural forces: 
This is a nonemotional, intellectual defi- 
nition of adolescence. But how doc 
society generally regard this period? Its 
reaction is often not onc of equanimity 
and acceptance. The younger generatio 
is frequently characterized as “no-good 


and sometimes as “going to hell in a 
basket." Some years ago the models of 
scorn and ridicule were the “coonskin” 
college boy and the “flapper.” Today we 
focus our hostilities upon the “teenager,” 
and ascribe all forms of crime, wanton- 
ness, and irresponsibility to him. He is 
often regarded automatically with nega- 
tive feelings just because he is between 
the ages of 13 and 19 (the “teen” years). 
Newspapers feature law infractions of the 
"teenager" but less often report on his 
positive qualities and achievements. Such 
Teports are often biased by strong hostili- 
ties and demand strong penalties and 
retaliatory actions for the alleged way- 
wardness of "our youth." 

The adolescent is often a misunder- 
Stood individual. There are a number 
of reasons for this. In part, this misper- 
ception of the adolescent may be at- 
tributed to a lack of understanding of 
the numerous forces at work within and 
outside him and of his consequent prob- 
lems. But there are deeper reasons for 
some of society's reactions to adolescence. 
l'o understand these we must know more 
about the “problem” of adolescence. We 
have to be certain, indeed, that there 
really is such a problem. 

We have noted that the adolescent 
Processes (physiological and psycholog- 
ical) drive the child toward the assump- 
tion of more adult roles within his cul- 
ture. Adults tend to prevent the young- 
Ster from assuming an adult status, how- 
ever; they may even drive him away from 
the world of adults, Rubé feels that this 
conflict between the adult and the ado- 
lescent is based upon a rebellion by adults 
against a biological phenomenon they 
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do not understand, and that the so-called 
rebellion of the adolescent is a justified 
reaction on his part to the rebellion of 
the parents (11). We shall have more to 
say about this in our later discussion 
of the puberty rites of adolescence. 

Let us look briefly at some of the un- 
favorable phenomena of adolescence. 
Frank points out that in our culture the 
period from 10 to 15 years of age has 
the lowest death rate of all age periods 
from infancy to senility (15). During 
the period 15 to 19 years, however, the 
death rate increases nearly 100 per cent. 
The chief causes are accidents, tubercu- 
losis, heart diseases, pneumonia-influenza, 
and appendicitis. The rate of first ad- 
missions of children to state hospitals 
in the age span of 10 to 14 years is very 
low. In New York state, for which Frank 
reports these figures, it is 4.3 per 100,000 
children; but, for ages 15 to 19, the rate 
jumps to 40.3 per 100,000, a tenfold in- 
crease. It is also reported that the cases 
of suicide, vagrancy, delinquency, alco- 
holism, drug addiction, and related mal- 
adaptive behavior increase at an appalling 
rate during adolescence. All of these facts 
point to a callous waste of human re- 
sources. In addition to these misfortunes 
of adolescence, the adolescent suffers 
emotionalli—and frequently unnecessar- 
ily. 

These are only a few of the serious 
problems of adolescence. On the positive 
side, there are many advantages to be- 
ing adolescent. We shall examine these 
in the following sections. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND SEQUENCES 


Numerous physiological and physical 
changes occur during puberty. It may 
appear that they occur "all of a sudden," 
but in reality they develop gradually. 
Further, we are more likely to notice 
the external changes in appearance than 
the far more basic physiological changes. 
For example, we are aware of the develop- 
ment of external sexual characteristics 
such as pubic hair and breasts, but we 
may fail to understand the significance 
of marked internal changes in glands 


and in metabolism which are of profound 
importance. 


Glandular changes 


Remarkable changes occur in the endo- 
crine gland system as the child ap- 
proaches puberty. Studies have shown 
that sex hormones (known as androgens 
in the male, and estrogens in the female) 
are eliminated from the body in the 
urine (16). Boys and girls secrete both 
androgens and estrogens prior to the 
onset of puberty, but at about age nine 
there is a change in the ratio of these 
hormones secreted by each sex. In the 
boy, the proportion of androgens over 
estrogens increases, and in the girl the 
reverse is true. The presence of these 
hormones is closely related to the devel- 
opment of masculine and feminine char- 
acteristics. Sollenberger compared boys 
having a high male hormone output 
with those having a low one, and found 
that the high group had more interest in 


heterosexual activities and strenuous 
sports (17). In girls, there is a cyclical 
secretion of estrogens for approximately 
a period of 18 months prior to the first 
menstrual period (the menarche). 
During puberty the pituitary gland 
becomes more active, and produces two 
types of hormones that greatly influence 
the physical development of the indi- 
vidual: one stimulates the growth of the 
gonads (the gonadtropic hormones) and 
the other controls bodily growth. ‘The 
development of the mature testes of 
the male and of the ovarics of the female 
is dependent on gonadtropic stimulation. 
If the amount of these hormones 15 i 
sufficient, the reproductive organs wil 
not mature fully. As the gonads mature 
they produce, in turn, other Ls gene 
which stimulate the maturation of sexua 
characteristics, such as the peo 
glands, breasts, uterus, and vagina of A 
female, and the penis, prostate gland, m 
the development of facial as well i 
pubic hair, of the male. In addition, a 
gonadtropic hormones regulate the m 
duction of the growth hormoncs by the 
pituitary gland. If the growth horman 
are produced too early the child wi! 
usually be unusually short in stature; 1 
they are unduly delayed, the body pa 
ture will be large and gross, and simila 
to that of a eunuch (a castrated male)- 
If their production is deficient in go 
bodily growth docs not occur, and thi 
individual is short (dwarfism). If thet 
production is excessive, bodily growth 15 
accelerated, and the individual becomes 
excessively tall (giantism). m 
We have pointed out that puber d 
need not immediately precede adoles 
cence, and cited a case to illustrate this: 


However, puberty normally initiates the 
adolescent period. Jersild has summarized 
the ages at which boys and girls attain 
puberty (18). The criterion for boys was 
the development of characteristics associ- 
ated with the production of pubic hair. 
He found that at approximately 13 years 
of age, 18 per cent of boys have attained 
puberty; at age 14, 46 per cent; at age 15, 
70 per cent; nd at age 16, 93 per cent. 
The criterion for the attainment of pu- 
berty in girls was the menarche. (It 
should be. observed that regular men- 
Strual periods need not always follow the 
menarche.) According to Jersild's data 
the "average" American girl reaches me- 
narche at ‘about 12⁄2 years of age, but 
there is considerable variation from girl 
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to girl: 3.2 per cent of 10-year-old girls 
reach the menarche; 12.1 per cent of 11- 
year-olds; 33.5 per cent of 12-year-olds; 
36.3 per cent of 13-year-olds; 3.2 per cent 
of 15-year-olds; and .8 per cent of 16-year- 
olds. Thus, by the age of 13, 48.8 per 
cent, by the age of 14, 85.1 per cent, and 
by the age of 15, 95.6 per cent of girls 
have attained menarche. However, as 
Jersild points out, the attainment of me- 
narche does not necessarily mean that 
the girl is capable of reproduction. This is 
borne out by many other studies. Ford 
and Beach report that menstruation in 
the girl does not necessarily mean that 


Figure 15. Physical developments in adolescence. 
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the ovaries produce mature eggs capable 
of being fertilized (19). Further, they 
found that often both menstruation and 
mature egg production may start before 
the uterus is capable of supporting the 
fetus. Their findings indicate that regard- 
less of the age of menarche, only a small 
proportion of girls are capable of bearing 
a child prior to the age of 15, although 
numerous case histories indicate that it is 
certainly possible. Kinsey has summa- 
rized some of the physical characteristics 
of adolescent boys (20). These are pre- 
sented in Figure 15, which shows the de- 
velopment of pubic hair, ejaculation, 


voice change, onset of growth, and com- 
pletion of growth. 


Basal metabolism 


There is a significant change in the basal 
metabolic rate of both boys and girls 
during adolescence. Basal metabolism 
represents the energy that the individual 
expends in order to maintain life. It refers 
to the minimal heat produced by a per- 
son 14 to 18 hours after eating. This is 
measured when the person is at rest, but 
not asleep, by means of an instrument 
known as a calorimeter. It is expressed in 
calories produced per hour per square 
meter of body surface. In both sexes the 
rate declines very sharply at puberty, but 
the drop is greater for girls than it is for 
boys, although it continues longer for 
boys than for girls. 

According to the data reported by 
Shock, the male adolescents he studied 
dropped from a production of 45 calories 
per square meter per hour at age 12 


to about 42 at age 1242 years (21). The 
girls dropped from the production of 41 
calories per square meter per hour at age 
12 to 33 at age 12/2. However, as in the 
case of all physiological processes studied, 
there is considerable variation from onc 
person to another. These lowered meta- 
bolic rates result in the temporarily re- 
duced physical activitics of the adoles- 
cent, for a time. 


Other physiological changes 


Garrison has summarized some other 
changes in the internal organs and sys- 
tems that occur during puberty (22). 
During early childhood boys’ hearts = 
usually larger than girls’, but at pis 
the size of the heart in both boys and 
girls doubles. At age 9 or 10 to age 13 = 
14, girls’ hearts are larger than those of 
boys, but after age 13 boys’ hearts grow 
at a much more rapid rate than do Hs 
of girls. The growth-pattern rate of a 
arteries and veins is the reverse of that 
of the heart. In childhood they s 
rapidly, while the heart grows slowly. n 
adolescence the veins and artcrics gov 
slowly, while the heart, comparatively, 
grows much more rapidly. These devel 
opmental factors are reflected in ape 
in blood pressure in both boys and git i^ 
There is little difference between bv 
pressure of boys and girls during pum 
hood, but between the ages of 10 pe" 
13 blood pressure is higher in girls than 3 
is in boys. After the age of 13, the blood 
pressure of boys exceeds that of girls, 4n 
the difference between them tends to i 
crease with age. In girls, blood pressure 
tends to decrease after age 16. : 
There are also many changes in "aree 
intestinal functions. In general, th 


Stomach increases in size, and as the par- 
ents of adolescent children know, they 
are "always hungry" and ready for a 
"snack" (which often turns out to be a 
full-sized meal!). The rapid growth pat- 
tern of the adolescent demands an in- 
creased food intake (for example, he 
needs three times as much protein as does 
the adult, and his other nutritional de- 
mands are proportionately increased). 


Physical characteristics 
and appearance 


We are all familiar with the striking 
changes in the physical characteristics 
and appearance of the adolescent. Per- 
haps the most pronounced of these are 
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the increases in weight and height. Here 
again, as we have noted in the develop- 
ment of other physiological character- 
istics, we find significant differences 
between the sexes. The adolescent spurt 
in rate of growth occurs earlier in the case 
of girls than it docs in boys. For example, 
it has been found that the age at which 
the largest increase in height occurs is for 
girls 11.5 years, whereas for boys it is 
13.8 years (23). The gain in weight by 
both sexes parallels that of height. When 
we compare the growth curves of boys 
and girls for height, we find that at first 


Vigure 16. Average weight of boys and girls, from birth to 18 years. 
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the adolescent girls tend to be a little 
taller than boys of similar age. However, 
the boys soon catch up with the girls and 
on the average are taller at maturity. This 
is also true for weight: the girls first ex- 
ceed the boys, but the boys continue to 
increase in weight beyond the age when 
girls do, and so boys are heavier at ma- 
turity. The growth curves of weight for 
boys and girls are illustrated in Figure 16. 

Each individual's unique pattern of 
growth is maintained through the adoles- 
cent period. Stolz and Stolz studied the 
relationship between the height of boys 
at the begininng and at the end of the 
pubertal period (24). They found that 
boys tended to remain either short or tall 
as compared with their own age group, 
and reported the high correlation of .82 
between height at onset and termination 
of puberty. The same Principle of con- 
Stancy of pattern of growth during this 
period also holds true for girls who reach 
the menarche at the same age. The rela- 
tive positions in weight are not as closely 


maintained for girls reachir 


ng the menar- 
che at different ages. The principle is ap- 


parently more accurate for boys than it 
is for girls. 

The increase in skeletal grow 
flected in the over-all increase i 
produces some disproportionate growth 
in various bodily arcas: the arms and legs 
grow longer, the hands and feet become 
bigger. We often refer to the adolescent 
as "awkward and gangly" because of these 
phenomena. In the boy, the width of 
the shoulders increases, and in the girl 
the hips broaden. Of interest is the find- 


th, as re- 
n height, 


ing by Bayley that carly-maturing boys 
have broad hips and narrow shoulders, 
while late-maturing boys have thin hips 
and long legs (25). Late-maturing girls 
tend to have broad shoulders. He points 
out that the early-maturing boy tends to 
have the characteristic body build of 
girls, while the late-maturing girl ee 
to have the body build characteristic o 
boys. Bayley states, however, that E 
physical characteristics are not necessarily 
reflected in personality. We may note 
that the major bodily growth occurring in 
the extremities of boys and girls illus- 
trates two of the principles of growth 
that we discussed in Chapter 4: growth 
proceeds in cephalo-caudal and proximo- 
distal directions. . 

We should like to re-emphasize the 
fact that each individual has his am 
growth curve, and that the tables i 
norms in height and weight are not P. i. 
ticularly helpful in evaluating an ee 
ual’s growth. One limitation of HR 
tables is that they do not take into wn 
count the specific body build of the wis Sa 
Another factor is the tremendous ta 
ability in growth of adolescents. E^ 
principles are well illustrated by the " 
sults of a study conducted at the ec 
versity of Chicago (26). Growth data i 
1,817 girls between the ages of 6 and : , 
and on 1,884 boys between the ages 0 it 
and 18, werc analyzed. In. summary; "à 
was concluded on the basis of the resu s 
that differences in the height-wcight - 
lationships indicate the an 
body build as a determining factor. ie 
study also indicates that boys who v o 
prior to age 14 are heavier than those W ie 
mature later, and that those who gu 
between 14 and 15 are heavier at all ag¢ 


The trampoline is excellent for developing 
mature body control. (U. of Mich.) 


than those who mature after the age of 
15. Girls maturing before 13 years of age 
are heavier at all ages from 6 to 17 than 
those who mature later. Those girls who 
mature between 13 and 14 are heavier at 
all ages than those who mature after age 
14, This study indicates that the matura- 
tional characteristics as well as the gen- 
eral body build of the individual (unique 
to each child) are important variables in 
the height and weight curves showing 
accelerated growth at puberty. 

At the same time that skeletal and 
Weight changes occur, there is a change in 
the amount and distribution of body fat. 

here is a rather steady increase in the 
amount of fat for girls between ages 6 
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and 13, at which time it takes a sudden 
spurt up to about age 18. Boys show a 
steady increase up to age 13, then show 
a marked decline (27). Factors related 
to the types of physical activity of the 
child may account for this, at least in 
part. 

The skin texture of the adolescent be- 
comes thicker and coarser, and the pores 
of the skin become enlarged. Activities 
of the skin glands increase: the merocrine 
sweat glands (which are scattered over 
the body) and the apocrine sweat glands 
(located under the armpits) both become 
more active, and their secretion has a 
decided odor which is often worrisome 
to the adolescent; the sebaceous glands 
(the oil-producing glands) are also more 
active and, due to the fact that their 
secretions are not readily drained, hard 
masses are often formed in the pores, 
blocking the secretion. This results in the 
formation of what are commonly known 
as “blackheads.” All of us are acquainted 
with the concern of the adolescent over 
his “pimply complexion,” and the irra- 
tional fears he may have on this account. 

We are familiar, too, with the new 
growth of hair in various areas of the 
body during puberty. In the male, hair 
appears on the face, limbs, pubic areas, 
and chest. In the girl, it develops on the 
limbs and pubic areas. The hairline of the 
head changes, with two recesses appear- 
ing, one on each side of the forehead. 

One of the most prominent physical 
changes in the girl during the adolescent 
period is the development of the mam- 
mary glands (the breasts). According to 
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Stratz, in early childhood the girl has a 
small papilla (nipple), which is just 
slightly elevated above the surrounding 
dark area known as the areola (18). In 
the 10th year, on the average, there is a 
slight swelling, which is known as the 
“bud” stage. This is essentially a swelling 
of the areola. Next, due to increase in the 
amount of fat underneath the papilla and 
areola, the "primary" breast develops. 
Finally, the mature or "secondary" breast 
is formed. However, as Stratz points out, 
many girls never develop this final, ma- 
ture breast; their breasts remain in the 
"primary" stage, but function as effi- 
ciently as the secondary breast. Usually 
we do not think that the boy also has a 
mammary development, but he does de- 
velop rudimentary mammary glands. Duc 
to hormonal action, they sometimes be- 
come enlarged during adolescence, and 
this may embarrass him. Such a condition 
is known as mastitis adolescentium. It is 
not pathological, but is rather a "reflec- 
tion of a normal state associated with 
puberty and beginning sexual develop- 
ment" (14). However, there is a different 
and pathological condition known as Frö- 
lich's Syndrome, due to malfunctioning 
of the endocrine glands (particularly un- 
derfunctioning of the pituitary glands), 
in which there is underdevelopment of 
the genitals, enlarged breasts, and a fe- 
male hair distribution, 

We have seen that a great number of 
physiological and anatomical changes oc- 
cur during puberty. These tend to follow 
similar, general patterns. At first, the rate 
of growth is slow, but then during pu- 


berty a cycle, first of rapid acceleration of 
growth, 'and then rapid deceleration, 
occurs. Finally, the rate of increase in 
growth diminishes to the vanishing point. 
As has been pointed out, the patterns 
for body dimensions, organ dimensions, 
and physical functions all follow ipe 
Harris and others call a general curve 0 
growth (19). The specific characteristics 
of the curve vary for specific body ies 
The rate of growth of genital tissues in 
fers significantly from all others bai 
the pubertal period. It far exceeds i 
rate of growth for all other tissues, - 
highlights the changes that take P “| 
during puberty. The four basic BE s 
growth of body tissues are illustrated kia 
Figure 5 (p. 106). Note the spurt in m 
of growth of the testes reaching its p e. 
at about age 12, while shortly m a 
this the rate of growth of the lympho 
structures decreases quite significant y: 
The bodily changes that occur d 
puberty are quite striking and impor iet 
in themselves, but we should not forg 
that they do not occur in isolation. Mo 
are related to the total development = 
the individual, and in particular are owl 
ciated with the psychological charac A 
istics of the adolescent. We shall discuss 
this relationship in a later section. 


PUBERTY IN 
VARIOUS CULTURES 


There comes a time when it is recognized 
by society that the child is no earn 
child, but that he is approaching he 
status of adulthood. As we have m 
maturation of the person is evidenced E 
many ways: by an accelerated med 
ment of biological characteristics (1121? 


centering around procrcative functions); 
by the changed perceptions by the indi- 
vidual of the world and his socicty which 
result in changed behavior; and by sig- 
nificantly altered perceptions by society 
of the child which also result in changes 
in his behavior. All societies and all cul- 
tures recognize the changing status of 
the child, but they do so in quite different 
ways. We shall examine some of the 
widely varying cultural attitudes so as to 
shed some additional light on the ways 
such factors influence the development of 
personality in general, and of adolescents 
in particular. Adolescence does not de- 
velop as an abstraction, but rather occurs 
to a particular individual who lives in a 
specific culture, and who is subjected to 
all the forces and learning experiences 
indigenous to that culture. ‘These influ- 
€nces determine, to a large extent, the 
nature of adolescent experience and the 
consequent development of personality. 

Margaret Mead has clearly pointed out 
that the strains and stresses that are char- 
acteristic of adolescents in our culture 
need not be a function purely of “being 
adolescent," but rather are duc to “being 
adolescent in America” (30). In order to 
sce how adolescent experiences differ 
from one culture to another, let us first 
look at Mead’s description of the pu- 
bertal rites for the girls and boys in the 
Manus tribe (a tribe in Samoa). She 
States that the onset of puberty in the 
Manus girl is marked by public ceremony. 
"he father initiates this at the time of 
her first menses by throwing cocoanuts 
into the sea, and the news rapidly spreads 
throughout the village. The girl is then 
placed by her family in a special cubicle 
1n the center of her home, and she has to 
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remain within it, without leaving, for five 
days. She is visited by the villagers who 
bring food and gifts, but is not permitted 
to commune with them. At the end of 
the five-day period a large feast is held in 
the evening and the girl is finally per- 
mitted to leave the cubicle. However, she 
is not permitted to walk about the village 
or leave her home while the sun is shin- 
ing, and she is denied any experiences 
with males. Seven days later a second 
feast is held, and five days following this, 
a third. The girl is not finally freed from 
her taboos until the day preceding her 
marriage, which is arranged for her by 
her family. From puberty until marriage 
the girl does not take part actively in her 
village life, but, as Mead points out, is 
essentially an observer of the culture, “an 
inhibited spectator to life.” Her adoles- 
cent years are one of waiting, years in 
which she has no active heterosexual rela- 
tionships or even any close relationships 
with other girls. She waits passively for 
her husband, who is found for her. 
Mead states that the first formal rec- 
ognition of puberty in the boy (among 
the Manus) is the “ear-piercing” cere- 
mony. The boy's family prepares a large 
feast, and he is dressed in his best clothes. 
Only adults and very young children are 
present at the ceremony; his peers are not 
permitted to attend. The boy's cars are 
pierced by sharpened hard wood splints, 
and the holes are then plugged with 
picces of soft wood. He is then placed un- 
der a number of taboos: he may not cut 
anything with a knife, light a fire, or 
bathe for five days, after which he is al- 
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lowed to move around and wash. The 
other taboos hold until his mother’s rela- 
tives prepare a large feast for the relatives 
of his father. The boy is then finally freed 
from all his taboos, and no new dutics 
are required of him. The only change in 
his freedom is that he is not permitted 
to play or to associate with girls of his 
own age. In the olden days it was the 
custom that the various youths, denied 
heterosexual relationships with girls of 
their own tribe, formed a raiding party 
and captured a woman of another tribe. 
They brought her back to their village, 
where she was successively raped by every 
man in the village, regardless of his age. 
The youths always kept their captive 
woman with them, and took her with 
them everywhere they went, sometimes 
selling her services to men in friendly vil- 
lages. As Mead points out, men often dis- 
placed their hatred of women, which was 
often related to the frigidity of their wives 
and to the economic exactions imposed 
upon them by matrimony, on the prosti- 
tute. For similar reasons, the Manus 
youth displaced their dammed-up sexual 
energics upon some other woman or per- 
son. The boys were not required to do 
any work, and had no responsibilities un- 
til they married. In Mead's words they 
were a "group of arrogant, roistering 
blades." (Today they leave the village 
and work for the white man, finding sex- 
ual relief with prostitutes or in homo- 
sexual relationships. After about a period 
of three years they return to their villa e. 
where they are feasted and blessed.) 

For contrast, let us look at the prac- 


tices of some other cultures. Rust has 
described in detail the pubertal rites for 
the Mission Indian girls of southern Cal- 
ifornia (31). This ceremony has been 
called the “roasting of girls,” and its ob- 
ject is to prepare them tay matics X 
fire is lit in a large pit and is covered He 1 
green herbs, through which steam = 
the wet soil rises. The adolescent pun 
are then placed upon these herbs, a 
covered with blankets for the duration 0 
he ceremony. , 
"lo has described the pubertal rites 
which he observed for an Australian boy 
(22). The boy was blindfolded, and then 
was. surrounded by many dancing MeN. 
One of them seized him, and forcibly 
pressed one of the boy's front tecth sid 
wards with onc of his own. Tc S 
placed a chisel against the boy too : 
and struck it with a hammer. The Dami 
were repeated until the tooth was ries 
from its socket. The boy was requirce : 
accept this torture in a stoical mam 
and could not make any outcry, althoug 
Howitt noted many signs of severe pam 
and stress, tdi 
A large number of such gap 
primitive rites could bc cited, ww hes 
them dealing with severe physica iod 
deals, such as circumcision, crucl q^ 
ings, deprivation of food and water sy 
long periods of time, and various ier 
mutilations. As societies became fe 
primitive, the pubertal rites began 5. 
change in character. hey tended to M 
emphasize physical ordeals and crucl ap 
ishments, and became more symbolic 2. 
character. It was not that the eum 
and practices of primitive socictics lac E 
symbolism altogether, but that the wn 
bolic character of the ceremonials 


ancient but more civilized cultures be- 
camc more clearly symbolic and less ex- 
treme, physically. Let us look at some of 
these less primitive types of adolescent ex- 
perience. 

In ancient Greece the male adolescent 
had little opportunity for knowing and 
interacting with girls. It was felt that this 
would be harmful to him, and so he 
spent his adolescent years in close rela- 
tionship with an older man, with whom 
he often engaged in homosexual prac- 
tices. When he married, he had very lit- 
tle in common with his wife (and she 
usually had little to offer him). He re- 
ceived his intellectual companionship 
from the socalled Hetairai, his mistress, 
and satisfied his sexual needs through the 
services of prostitutes. The lower limits 
of adolescence in ancient Rome were 
fixed by law: age 12 for girls and age 14 
for boys. However, the time at which the 
child actually engaged in puberty rites 
was fixed by the father. At that time the 
boy formally took off the clothes sym- 
bolic of childhood, and was ceremoni- 
ally clad in the white garments of 
manhood. His childhood clothing was 
hung over the family hearth as an offer- 
Ing to the gods. He was taken to the 
Forum and Capitol, where he offered up 
sacrifices, and his name was formally 
added to the list of citizens of the Roman 
state. Ie was then considered a full adult, 
with all adult responsibilities and privi- 
leges. 

These rites of puberty of primitives 
and ancients did not arise by chance, but 
rather they served definite purposes. In 
his detailed discussion of the underlying 
meaning of the puberty ceremonies of 
Savages, Reik points out that there is one 
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major theme which runs through the 
puberty rites of almost all primitive cul- 
tures (33). This theme centers around 
the symbolic death and subsequent resur- 
rection of the adolescent, the child is 
"killed" and then is "reborn" as a new 
person. Reik fecls that this recurrent 
theme is a function of the deeply re- 
pressed fears of the father, in whom still 
lives the unconscious memory of the 
incestuous and hostile wishes of his own 
childhood, which were directed at his 
own parents. Ie fears injury at the hands 
of his own child in the event that these 
desires would be realized. Reik sum- 
marizes the symbolic meaning of the 
recurring death:and resurrection theme 
by stating that through the symbolism 
of the ceremony the fathers point out to 
the adolescents that they are ready to re- 
ceive them as adults, but only upon the 
basic condition that the youths give up 
their own incestuous and hostile wishes. 
This condition is imposed upon the ado- 
lescent by the threat of death, and origi- 
nally in the early history of man this 
threat was frequently carried out. As 
Reik stresses, the ritual services serve, in 
effect, to tell the youth: “We love you 
but we must rid you of your infantil- 
isms.” The youth must relinquish his in- 
cestuous desires. Freud also felt that so- 
ciety had extreme necds to erect a bar- 
rier against incest during adolescence, in 
order to promote the establishment of 
higher social units outside the family, 
and so used every means to break the 
family ties of carlier childhood. 
Whether or not we accept the psycho- 
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analytic interpretation of ancient and 
primitive puberty rites, certain facts are 
significant. The formal ceremony recog- 
nizing the adolescent status of youth has 
tremendous significance for both the 
adolescent and his parents. It marks the 
transition of youth from childhood into 
the more responsible status of adulthood. 
It marks a change in the attitude of the 
parents and society toward the youth. 
Through the pubertal ceremony the ta- 
boos, prohibitions, and customs of the 
society are preserved, and the authority 
of the older members of the society is 
maintained. Such ceremonies tend to in- 
hibit the adolescent from usurping the 
powers of his clders, and aspiring to 
overthrow the existing order of things. 

When we take a rather close look at 
our contemporary American culture we 
are struck by the fact that we have very 
few formal pubertal rites. There are some 
remnants, however, of older customs. 
One of these is the traditional “coming- 
out” party for the debutante, the formal 
announcement of the fact that the girl 
has reached a marriageable age. Then, 
of course, there are various religious rites 
followed by religious groups, but these 
have lost much of their relevance for 
adolescence, as such. Coming of age 
in our society is by and large a matter of 
legal definition, which varies from one 
section of the country to another. A child 
is presumed to have full adult respon- 
sibilities from a legal point of view at 
the age of 21, in most instances. Prior to 
this time, he usually is unable to vote 
(although there has been agitation in 


some states to reduce the age to 18), 
he may not purchase whiskey, and in 
many states may not legally own an 
automobile. Possibly one of the first 
recognitions by socicty of the aans 
cent's changing status is the granting ion 
a driver's license, even though legal ow n 
ership of the automobile may be wea 
him. When he receives his drivers ^ 
cense he is then accorded some of ue 
status of the adult—the right meagre 
a powerful object which permits Es 
greater mobility and freedom of acti : 
This is one of the reasons for his frequent 
preoccupation with automobiles, eee 
cycles, and other motor-driven ve js a 
` Great emphasis is currently p pee 
upon graduation from high school, den 
this may, in fact, be regarded as a forma 
ized adolescent rite. Yet the high-schoc: 
graduate is far from being regarded po 
responsible adult. It appears that in nd 
culture the adolescent period is aes 
continually prolonged. The c mei 
period of formal education tends kj s 
petuate the adolescent features o Ein 
individual, and to delay his assump a 
of morc adult roles and responsibilitit’ 
Frequently, our youth is not in 4 e 
supporting situation for many joie 
in fact is not encouraged to such $ c 
for some time after high-school a x» 
tion. This is particularly true of E ed 
who aspire to enter professions. Lal 
quire, in some instances, a peret 
cight years of college and bee 
training. By the time the indies pe 
pletes his training he is often well Ri 
the third decade of life, but is still in * 
"adolescent" status. lead 
The absence in our socicty of Cle 

evident pubertal ceremonies leads Y$ 


consider some of the implications. 
Clearly visible initiation ceremonies of 
this kind assist in resolving some of the 
conflicts of both the adolescent and his 
parents. The absence of such highly visi- 
ble signs of the onset of adolescence, and 
of socicty's recognition of the new role 
and new status of the individual, in- 
crcases the adolescent's confusion regard- 
ing his role and aggravates the conflicts 
of the period. Further, we really have 
very few universal cultural taboos. What 
is accepted by one subculture is rejected 
by another, and even within a particular 
subculture there are differing beliefs. 
Then too, even within a family unit 
there are differing points of view: father 
might be accepting of sexual activities 
on the part of the adolescent, and 
mother might be quite opposed to their 
gratification, For such reasons our ado- 
lescents have very few “anchors” (from 
a cultural point of view) around which 
they can stabilize their behavior. In turn, 
this increases the needs of adolescents to 


Group participation in "cook-outs" fosters a 
mature outlook. (U. of Mich.) 
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formulate their own code of behavior, 
which they do without exception. They 
compensate for these “lacks” in socicty 
by formulating their own intricate, and 
often highly rebellious, codes to afford 
them some degree of security and ac- 
ceptance. In times of economic or cul- 
tural changes (especially following wars, 
or during recessions and depressions), 
adolescents tend to become more inse- 
cure, more rebellious—and hence some- 
times highly delinquent. 

Another example of the drive for adult 
status is the current trend toward “mono- 
gamous” scxual relationships in dating 
practices. The adolescent youth of today 
relates to one person of the opposite sex 
at a time. Complicated symbolic codes 
have grown up around these practices. 
For example, if the buckle strap in the 
back of the boy's trousers is unbuckled, 
he is free and not “going steady;” if it 
is buckled he is "going steady,” and is 
not to be poached upon by other girls. 
When a boy takes a girl to a dance, she 
remains with him, and usually docs 
not dance with other boys. She is re- 
garded as “his property.” This has led to 
the practice of “going steady,” and even- 
tually to earlier marriages. 

As we have indicated, the absence of a 
formalized code of behavior provided for 
adolescents by society, and the lack of 
specific pubcrtal rites, has made it much 
easier for the adolescent to rebel against 
“adult domination” by his parents and 
by other authority figures in our culture. 
This is not as likely in primitive societies 
in which the adolescent and his parents 
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have fewer and less intense conflicts in 
this area. Our society of today has failed 
to solve the problems that the amor- 
phous, undefined roles for adolescents 
have created. We shall have to formulate 
some provision for the vacuum that has 
been created, for otherwise our intensc 
adolescent crises will remain with us. 
We have seen in the examples pre- 
sented how societies vary in their recog- 
nition of the adolescent status of their 
youth and we have raised, not solved, 
many questions that stem from the 
changed status of adolescents in modern 
socicty. One thing is clear: many of these 
conflicts are not inherent conflicts of ado- 
lescence itself. Many of them are the di- 
tect results of the social forces which 
impinge upon youth during the period 
of adolescence, and of the way in which 


adolescents are recognized and treated 
by their socicties. 


INTERACTIONS OF PHYSICAL 
AND PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The adolescent individual responds in 
toto to the physiological changes that 
take place during puberty. As we pointed 
out carlier, such bodily changes do not 
occur in a vacuum, but are associated 
with marked changes in the psychological 
spheres. Perhaps the most significant of 
these occurs in the adolescent's self- 
image. We have seen how the child dc- 
velops a self-image, and have noted how 
important this is in the development of 
the total personality. (Sce Chapter 4.) 


The concept of the self is not static and 


fixed, but rather is dynamic and is con- 
stantly being modified as a result of inner 
and outer forces. However, despite these 
changes, there is a central core that i 
relatively constant, and around which 
the modifications of the self-concept are 
organized. The somatic changes of d 
lescence serve to disrupt the previously 
established sclf-image of childhood and 
instigate a reformulation of mo a 
sclf-picture. We have already naria 
the tremendous physical and physiolog 
ical changes that occur in negem 
In particular, the increased surge o ol 
ual drives, and in fact of all psychic seo 
gics, stimulates a reorganization of the 
self-image. . 

The ae proportions and sizes of 
bodily structures and contours are E 
companied by changing perceptions hs 
the body and of feclings about the body. 
The adolescent actually “feels” gimen 
This is duc in part to the new saor 
stimulations from the newly iae 
sex organs. It is no wonder that the € 
lescent secs himself as a different perso! : 

The adolescent's preoccupation aon 
the changing appearance of his body 2 
its functions is a source of many anxicti s 
and conflicts. The increased glandular 
functions, other than the sexual zi 
per se, create psychological guum 
For example the increased achilles 
the sweat glands bring concern iy x 
bodily odors, and resulting empii 
upon cleanliness. In our society x 
odors are regarded with disfavor, "bi 
these attitudes are reinforced by es 
plethora of commercial adwetuem. 
extolling the virtues of cleanliness " 
the social rejection that might en 
from “B.O.” A recent survey by Re 


mers and Radler of the problems of ado- 
lescents indicates the extent and nature 
of their concerns in this regard (34). 
This study of several thousand teenage 
boys and girls revealed that they were 
greatly troubled about their bodies. It 
was found that 52 per cent of the sam- 
pled population expressed a want cither 
to gain or lose weight; 37 per cent were 
concerned about their body posture; 13 
per cent complained of getting tired too 
casily; 12 per cent suffered from frequent 
headaches; and 24 per cent were con- 
cerned about pimples. Many had severe 
problems that centered around inabilities 
to coordinate their gangly limbs. In gen- 
eral more than half of the teenagers had 
problems that were related to the changed 
appearance or feelings of their bodies. 

The changing attitudes of the adoles- 
cent toward his body and his new self are 
related to cultural factors. As Stolz and 
Stolz point out, the changing body is a 
symbol of a new attitude toward the self, 
others, and life in general (24). The ways 
in which cultural forces influence these 
new perceptions, for example, are rc- 
lated to how the culture emphasizes 
Cleanliness, neatness, exposure of parts 
of the body, the uses or restrictions in 
the use of parts of the body, the meaning 
of some bodily functions, and the like. 
These cultural attitudes, and not the bio- 
logical changes alone, affect the adoles- 
cent’s perception. In turn, the new 
perceptions are integrated into the new 
self-image—the result being an admixture 
of new identifications, rejections, and of 
pride, embarrassment, and over- or un- 
derconcern. 

Rubé has made some interesting ob- 
Servations about the changing percep- 


The preadolescent very often has difficulty 
overcoming shyness. (U. of Mich.) 


tions and self-image of the adolescent 
(35). He points out that the adolescent's 
daydreams or fantasies are different from 
those of the younger child. The “instinc- 
tual” drives of puberty are very strong, $0 
strong in fact that they cannot be re- 
pressed. They find expression through the 
adolescent’s daydreams which serve to 
“store” the drives. Moreover, the height- 
ened sensitivity of the senses to such 
stimuli as color, sound, smell, and touch 
is transferred to the inner world. Thus, 
the external world loses some of its ap- 
peal and the adolescent tends to lose touch 
with reality, for a brief period of time. 
Rubé views the sclf-image as a “psychic 
somatic complex," which undergoes se 
vere alteration during puberty, due to 
altered physiological functions. The ado- 
lescent daydream is the process through 
which the self-image is reorganized and 
re-evaluated. Further, the reorganization 


of the self is accompanied by a weaken- 
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ing of some cgo characteristics. This is 
of particular importance because the de- 
struction of the self-image of childhood 
leads to the development of strong anxi- 
eties. The adolescent then, according to 
Rubé, responds in one of three ways: (a) 
depressive reactions, sometimes quite sc- 
vere, may occur; (b) strong hostilities 
may be directed outward toward the ex- 
ternal world; or (c) healthy aggression 
may occur which helps the adolescent to 
overcome his anxieties. 

Josselyn has summarized the psycho- 
analytic position regarding the character- 
istics of the adolescent's ego (36). The 
behavioral reactions of the adolescent are 
typical of those individuals who have not 
developed an adequate integrative pat- 
tern. In the same way as is truc of 
psychotic and neurotic reactions, adoles- 
cence is characterized by a relative failure 
of the ego to cope with the stresses 
placed upon it. As a result of glandular 
developments, bodily sensations are dif- 
ferent, and feclings are more acutely ex- 
perienced. Further, not only does the 
adolescent need to adjust to the psycho- 
logical stimulation stemming from the 
reproductive glands, but he also has to 
adjust to the constant changes in the 
balance of these Secretions. In other 
words, he needs not only to adjust to an 
established stimulus but to à constantly 
changing one. The adolescent is much 
more sensitive to stimuli, not because 
his reality world has changed, but be- 
cause he becomes much more sensitive 
to it. Josselyn points out that 


the pre- 
adolescent is like a violin made 


by string- 


ing catgut over a cigar box, but that the 
adolescent is like a Stradivarius, in that 
he is sensitive to innumerable emotional 
overtoncs. The increased demands are 
simply more than the ego can ae 
and, as a result, the previously established 
patterns of the individual for oean 
with his problems fail (this also is npes 
of neurotic reactions). Josselyn feels tha 
the characteristic syndrome of the ado- 
lescent results from an exhaustion of the 
ego. The strains and stresses that €— 
this condition are many, and, as she 
points out, arc rclated to y spur 
in the adolescent's social milicu as bur 
as to the biological and physiologica’ 
changes that take place. There 1s, aod 
ever, a large difference between the n f 
rosis of the adult and the exhaustion . 
the ego of the adolescent. The poiner 
tries out many different kinds of defense 
and ways of ‘behaving in order to pas 
with his problem, and, in the —€— 
course of events, tends to pu 
rather than fixing upon one particutat 
kind of defense as does the m 
rotic. Josselyn fecls that this fluidity af 
again an indication of the exhaustion : 
the ego, and thus many puma 
changes may be expected in the adoles 
cent's bchavior.* aiie 
The superego as well as the ego à a 
adolescent is overwhelmed by the inna 


TC- 
* We should like to point out, even mor ced 
fully, that the similarities of Hd. ps 
tions to those of neurotics and psychotics eae or 
mean that all adolescents are either Beat un- 
Psychotic. Like the latter, the adole. veil 
dergoing stress and his ego is temporari je cent's 
ened. Unlike the latter, the healthy ian PS earns 
ego is basically sound and spontaneousy ive) 
to adapt, in time, in an integrated, constr 
and appropriate manner. 


instinctual demands resulting from in- 
creased hormonal production, as Witten- 
berg points out (37). This means that 
the individual superego values (his con- 
science) no longer seem relevant for the 
changing needs of the adolescent—at 
least temporarily. The adolescent tends, 
therefore, to reject his previous moral 
values and attitudes, but through the 
continuing process of rc-identification 
With new peer and adult modcls, finally 
establishes a "new" superego—a moral 
value system that is both more mature 
and more appropriate. 

Sometimes the changed bodily sensa- 
tions and reactions are not perceived by 
the adolescent for what they arc—as 
Processes arising from normal growth— 
but instead serve as a source of anxiety. 
Under such circumstances, the adoles- 
cent tends to believe that he is ill, and 
develops hypochondriacal reactions. 

Adolescents wish to be like others of 
their age-group, and any physical char- 
acteristic that singles them out from the 
group often proves to be a disturbing 
factor. Common examples of such dif- 
ferentiating factors are: excessive height 
or shortness, over- or underweight, un- 
usual facial characteristics, or any signifi- 
cant alterations in bodily proportions. As 
Stolz and Stolz quite rightly emphasize, 
there is a very important factor underly- 
ing the adolescent's concern about his 
bodily proportions: he is concerned es- 
sentially with his “sex-appropriateness.” 
Even though he appears to be concerned 
over a particular factor, such as height, 
Or breast development, what is really 
bothering him is the total pattern of his 
development and the basic problem of 
fulfilling the appropriate sexual role. 
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RE-IDENTIFICATION— 
NEW SOCIAL ROLES FOR OLD 


We have seen how the cgo of the ado- 
lescent is subjected to very severe strains, 
and is temporarily disturbed by the new 
flood of stimuli. One of the major tech- 
niques of adapting to these cxigencies is 
the mechanism of identification. During 
adolescence the ego frequently uses iden- 
tification, a method of dealing with prob 
lems which proved to be helpful in early 
childhood. Wittenberg states that iden- 
tification becomes the chief mode of re- 
lating for adolescents (37). There is, 
however, a significant difference between 
the identifications of the adolescent and 
those of the young child. The younger 
child identifies first and primarily with 
his parents, but the adolescent shuns 
identifications with parental figures, and 
even tends to make relatively little use 
of adult figures close to him. The reasons 
for differences in the use of models for 
identification are discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

During adolescence there is a marked 
increase in drives toward maturity, and 
the individual is forced to abandon the 
dependent anchorages of childhood (38). 
Josselyn points out that the exploratory 
drives of the adolescent increase, and he 
is consequently exposed to situations that 
are beyond his experience and his knowl- 
edge (36). Until the adolescent period 
the child’s parents provided protection 
and dependence to a large degree, but 
the adolescent striving for independence 
and individuation is no longer willing to 
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accept their protective role. His rejection 
of his parents' protection leads him into 
new conflict situations which he is not 
yet able to handle, but he continues to 
reject the help of the parents. As a re- 
sult, he is continually threatened with 
failure, lowered self-esteem, and loss of 
self-confidence. At the same time, his 
sexual drives are experienced more and 
more intensely, and he is simultaneously 
subjected to the prohibitions and taboos 
of society insofar as gratification of these 
drives is concerned. Moreover, his oedipal 
conflicts are reactivated during adoles- 
cence and operate in opposition to sex- 
ual gratification. All of this contributes 


additional burdens to the ego. The re- 
activation of oedipal conflicts serves to 
cause the adolescent to reject the parent 
of the opposite sex, i.e., to act independ- 
ent and self-assertive. Finally, he aban- 
dons both parents psychologically. As 
Josselyn stresses, to be like the parent 
of the same sex is a cause for self-depre- 
ciation, since it is perceived as an imi- 
tation of the parent and therefore as a 
loss of individuality. The adolescent 
needs to be a person in his own right, he 
has to be self-sufficient, and he needs to 
establish a new self (as we pointed out 
earlier in detail). Also, however, he badly 
needs emotional support, and since the 
revolt against the parents makes identi- 
fication with them impossible, he secks 
other figures with whom to identify. This 


"Facing an audience" can contribute greatly to ego skills. (U. of Mich.) 


need is filled by his peers, who give him 
the support that he needs, and fosters 
identification with them. 

The adolescent has markedly narcis- 
sistic needs, reactivated from early child- 
hood. These needs are projected on his 
peer group, which is able to offer him a 
sense of belonging, emotional support, 
and even extravagant approval. 

The resulting identifications with the 
peer group are very strong, and the ado- 
lescent tries to conform as closely as pos- 
sible to their mores and beliefs. The 
adolescent often insists on dressing ex- 
actly like his companions, he cuts his 
hair the same way, he likes the same 
music, he talks the same way, and de- 
velops the same mannerisms. Sometimes 
the fad is not to shine one’s shoes, or not 
to cut one’s hair for long periods, and 
the like. These conforming and yet re- 
bellious fads serve to make the adoles- 
cent feel more powerful, and set him 
dramatically apart from the younger gen- 
cration—“those kids!" Despite this high 
degree of pecr-group conformity, he 
uceds to be an individual, to be a person 
in his own right, and to be unique. This 
drive for self-identity (and for sclf-realiza- 
tion) is normally achieved within the 
framework of the peer-group structure. 
His identifications enable the adolescent 
to fecl more certain of his sex and status 
roles. Further, these identifications with 
the peer group serve to erect a strong 
barrier against the intrusion of the adult. 

nly in recent years have we begun to 
understand something of the nature and 
processes of peer-group relationships of 
adolescents, or of the actual organization 
and structure of such groups. Moreno 
conducted an experiment that illustrates 
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how little adults know about adolescents’ 
preferences (39). He asked children 
from the kindergarten through the eighth 
grade to select the two classmates whom 
they would prefer to sit on each side of 
them (their sociometric choices). At the 
same time he asked the children’s teach- 
ers to predict what these choices would 
be. The results were quite interesting. 
Moreno found that kindergarten and 
first-grade teachers did fairly well (their 
judgments were 65 per cent accurate), 
but that, as the grade level increased, the 
judgments of the teachers’ predictions 
were less and less accurate. In the eighth 
grade there was only 25 per cent agree- 
ment between teachers judgments and 
children’s choices. 

We have scen that peer-group identifi- 
cations are of great importance in the 
development of the adolescent. The 
group itself classifies its members and the 
classification is often brutally frank. For 
example, McGuire found the following 
classifications within adolescent groups: 
“wheels,” “brains,” "quiet ones,” “out- 
siders,” “drips,” “dopes,” and "wild 
ones” (40). He also found that as the 
adolescent grew older, his relative status 
and acceptance within his age group in- 
fluenced his educational and vocational 
aspirations. The peer group serves to in- 
fluence the social mobilitv of the adoles- 
cent, often in an upward direction. Mc- 
Guire found that lower-class adolescents 
with a high pecr status remained within 
the adolescent school society, they broke 
from home and learned new values and 
ways of living that were different from 
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those of their parents and friends’ fam- 
ilies. He found that adolescent group 
identifications were the springboard for 
upward social mobility for about 40 per 
cent of the lower-class children in his 
study. 

In addition to identifications with peer 
groups, adolescents also avidly seck to 
form identification with single figures, 
resulting in the so-called "hero-worship" 
of the adolescent. Adolescents often idol- 
ize particular figures. They seck to find in 
the hero the traits that they would like 
to have for themselves. Often it is not 
the whole adult who is identified with, 
but rather just those particular (and dis- 
tortedly exaggerated) traits that adoles- 
cents need. Thus, for example, a criminal 
figure is idolized, not because of his crim- 
inal activities per se, but because of 
some special qualities, such as notoricty, 
strength, agility, hostility, defiance, and 
the like. In these identifications with 
idolized figures—outside the home, and 
often with nonconforming heroes—the 
approval of the peer group is most impor- 
tant. 

Identifications, both pecr group and 
individual, are of great importance to the 
adolescent. They serve to give him the 
protection and support that he needs. 
He experiments continuously until he 
finds the figures, outside his immediate 
family group, who gratify the greatest 
number of his psychological needs. 
Through his identifications he comes to 
have a clear knowledge of sclf and his 
new role in society, and he reaches a 
greater acceptance of his new status. He 


becomes, in reality, a person in his own 
right, and ultimately enters truc adult- 
hood. 


SEX REARS ITS HEAD 


During puberty the sexual drives of the 
adolescent are reinforced, and he is faced 
with many intensified sexual problems 
and anxieties. We have seen that sexual 
drives were present from birth on, reach- 
ing an apogce for the first time during 
the oedipal period, and now once again 
becoming intensified. During puberty 
there is more stimulation from these 
drives and more satisfaction in the gen- 
ital organs and genital arca; interest 
general heterosexual relationships à so 
increases. Further, the sexual drives, 
problems, and behavior of the adolescent 
more closcly resemble those of the adult, 
and, therefore, are more readily recog 
nized and responded to by adults. Hence 
they are, also, more anxicty-provoking to 
the adult. There is no change in the basic 
nature of the adolescents sexual drives: 
It is in the intensity of the drives and in 
the ways in which they may be gratified 
that significant changes occur from child- 
hood to adolescence. 

The sexuality of the adolescent, then 
does not occur “all at once.” It does not 
make its appearance “magically.” Rather, 
it is the result of maturation and of the 
experiences of the total life history of the 
individual. In our discussions of the 5€* 
ual maturation of the individual we have 
seen how sexual  gratifications are 
achieved at cach of the preceding psycho 
sexual stages. Puberty is simply a "e 
ation of the developmental process tha 
originated at birth. The intensity 4? 


the manner in which sexual drives are 
experienced and gratified depend upon 
Such factors as the adolescent's current 
and past relationships with his parents, 
his feelings of “goodness” and “badness,” 
the ways in which he dealt with his child- 
hood sexual drives and fantasties, his 
identifications with masculine and femi- 
nine figures, the level and degree of psy- 
chosexual fixations, and his total psycho- 
sexual development in general (41). 
As we have seen, during the latency 
period of early childhood, sexual fantasies 
were repressed. Sexual drives were sub- 
limated and a period of relative quies- 
cence sct in. 'This period of calmness is 
abruptly shattered during puberty. The 
changing biological development initiates 
new physical processes, centering around 
the genital organs. The boy, for example, 
learns that he has many involuntary erec- 
tions of his penis which may be produced 
by his fantasies as well as by external 
stimulation. Following the initial seminal 
emission he begins to have fairly frequent 
nocturnal emissions (“wet dreams"). 
These are sometimes accompanied by 
vivid sexual dreams. During this period 
masturbation is almost universally prac- 
ticed, usually being accompanied by sex- 
ual fantasies (20). It is important that 
the adolescent understand what is hap- 
pening, and that he learn to deal in a 
wholesome manner with his increased 
Sexual drives, since the particular patterns 
that he develops for handling the release 
of his sexual tensions will tend to persist 
throughout his adult life. The girl, on the 
other hand, does not experience like or- 
gasmic discharges. Rather, as we have 
seen, physically her pubertal sexuality is 
marked by the occurrence of the menar- 
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che. Her sexual drives, like those of the 
boy, are similarly intensified. Unlike the 
boy, however, her patterns of sexual re- 
lease during adolescence do not persist 
as inflexibly as those of the boy. She is 
not as aware of her sexual drives; they 
are present, of course, but are deeply 
repressed. 

What, in particular, is so different 
about the sexual problems of the adoles- 
cent? Puberty is a highly critical time be- 
cause it presents the problem of how to 
master the rapidly maturing sexual im- 
pulses in a manner that is consistent with 


The adolescent soon grows to enjoy hetero- 
sexual experiences. (U. of Mich.) 
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the needs of both the individual and his 
society. Heterosexual relationships have 
to be established, and adequate adult pat- 
terns for the release of sexual drives need 
to be developed. Williams has suggested 
that the four or five years of adolescence 
hold the only chance that the average 
boy and girl will have to establish hetero- 
sexuality. (42). He states that if hetero- 
sexuality is prevented from being estab- 
lished at this time, that it can never come 
naturally and normally to the individual 
again. Of course, difficulties and blocks to 
true heterosexual relationships may be re- 
moved later in life through psychotherapy 
or through other special procedures, but 
it is only in adolescence that they can be 
established as part of the normal develop- 
mental pattern. 

The crucial problem of the adolescent, 
as far as sexuality is concerned, is learn- 
ing an appropriate sexual role. (We may 
recall that this problem was at the base o£ 
the adolescent's worries over physical 
attributes.) This means that he must 
learn to integrate his past experiences not 
only with his new somatic impulses, but 
also with the prohibitions, customs, and 
taboos of his culture. The sexual role as- 
signed to him (or her) by society must be 
understood and interiorized. "This has 
somc important implications. As Tryon 
points out, the adolescent must learn 
about his own sexual role, but he must 
also learn about the role of the opposite 
sex (43). Further, he must learn to ap- 
preciate the nature of the relationship 
between the two. The sexual problems of 
the adolescent are not only a function of 


his own psychological and somatic proc 
esses, but are also a function of his socia 
and cultural matrix. Learning to adapt 
to all of these internal and external needs 
presents a very complex problem indeed. 
It is probably true that many, if no 
most, people in modern society are Con- 
fused about the relative sexual roles of the 
male and female. Typically the male is 
thought of as necessarily the = 
individual in the family, as the one who 
makes the decisions, as the “boss,” and as 
the one who “provides for” and x 
care of" his wife. He is supposed ie e 
aggressive and self-sufficient. He n s 
the living.” The female on the other jät ' 
is seen as more passive and dependent, 
the follower rather than the leader, the 
one who is “provided for” and who x 
"taken care of.” Her role is that ka 
mother and homemaker; it is a family- 
centered one. In fact, we know this BP 
thetical picture of the roles of the mal 3 
and female has been greatly modified i! 
the course of civilization’s program. n 
ing the past two decades many men 
our American society have been assim” 
ing more feminine roles, while mai 
women have been assuming more masc" 
line ones. With the advance of ee 
technology and the equalitarian 107 
assumed by women, the relative roles 9 
the male and the female have penus 
increasingly difficult to distinguish. Pr 
consequence of this overlap of roles, ^ 
adolescent has found his problem of à 
suming an appropriate adult sexual TO 
much more complex. — 
However, despite these trends in O 1 
culture, the boy, on psychobiologic™ 
grounds, has a greater adaptation to mia : 
in the assumption of his sexual role tha 


docs the girl. Tryon points out that al- 
though both boys and girls tend to as- 
sume a more passive, dependent, and 
compliant role during childhood, the girl 
may perpetuate this tvpe of role more 
readily than the boy (43). The boy has 
to overcome his dependency patterns and 
become more “masculine”; that is, more 
assertive. It is true, on the other hand, 
that the boy has more opportunity in 
current society to clarify his sexual role 
than does the girl. Society makes it easier 
tor him to discuss his sexual organs, func- 
tions, and needs in "gutter" language 
than for the girl. Boys are also more free 
to relieve their sexual tensions through 
crude jokes about sex in ways that girls 
are unable to. Adolescent boys are usu- 
ally far less concerned about modesty, 
and are not unduly embarrassed about 
nudity in the presence of other boys and 
men in such places as dressing and shower 
rooms. Girls more often have reactions of 
modesty, often excessively, and attempt 
to cover up their nudity in the presence 
of other girls and women. Tryon believes 
that they try to deny the physical aspects 
of their sexual role in this way. These 
complex considerations indicate that: (a) 
when socicty expects the adolescent male 
to become assertive and independent, but 
does not expect the adolescent female to 
do so to the same extent, the boy has a 
more difficult problem of transition from 
childhood dependency; and (b) in our 
culture boys are more free to discharge 
sexual tensions without society's disap- 
proval. 

On biological grounds, the normal 
adolescent is impelled toward a love ob- 
ject of the opposite sex through whom he 
seeks heterosexual gratification. These im- 
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pulses seek direct gratification, but so- 
ciety prohibits such behavior. These pro- 
hibitory attitudes, taboos, and legal 
restrictions, embedded deeply in our so- 
cictal structure, are also deeply engraved 
upon the child from an early age. We 
must emphasize that the taboos against 
certain kinds of sexuality are not imposed 
for the first time at adolescence, but 
rather they acquire new valences to the 
individual at that time. He has known 
about the “badness” of sex for some time, 
and has already developed many con- 
scious and unconscious attitudes about 
his sexual drives. In fact, some adoles- 
cents are so fearful of their sexuality that 
they need to deny it completely, and as a 
result shun all heterosexual contacts. It is 
as if they are attempting to maintain the 
comparative peace of the latency period. 
This is achieved only at the cost of psy- 
chological immaturity and, as far as $0- 
ciety is concerned, the drive in the 
adolescent toward adult sexual gratifica- 
tion is recognized, but its expression is 
condemned and labeled as “bad.” The 
adolescent is keenly sensitive to the atti- 
tudes of society, yet in spite of this many 
adolescents clandestinely engaged in sex- 
ual relationships (20). The “normal 
adolescent tends to sublimate some of his 
sexual drives; that is, he transfers them 
to socially useful activities. He has nu- 
merous heterosexual contacts, often en- 
gages in “petting” activities, but infre- 
quently engages in sexual intercourse. He 
takes part in the great national game of 
“dating,” which in our culture has devel- 
oped several unique characteristics. 
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Margaret Mead has discussed some of 
the characteristics of dating in some de- 
tail, and we feel that they are of sufficient 
importance to warrant summarization 
(34). Mead feels that dating is a com- 
petitive game, which must be conducted 
in such a way that the peer group is aware 
that dating is taking place. It thus serves 
to give the participants prestige and 
status. Frequently, adolescents decide to 
“go steady,” and Mead attributes this to 
one of two causes: they may be genu- 
inely in love, or they may be dependent 
on each other for protection—as in the 
case of unpopular boys and girls who seck 
to cover up their unpopularity by pre- 
tending to prefer each other. Frequently, 
adolescents who date do not really desire 
the Companionship of the person of the 
other sex, but rather date because of the 
need to be popular, to "rate" in the 
group, to succeed socially. This some- 
times gives the observer 
in that it seems as 
constantly preoccupied with sex, whereas 
in reality they are concerned with social 
values. Mead is quite critical of our cul- 
turally determined attitudes toward the 
sexual behavior of our adolescents, She 
points out that we have tended to aban- 
don chaperons, and permit and even en- 
courage situations in which adolescents 
feel that they can engage in any sexual 
behavior they wish. For example, we dis- 
approve of extramarital pregnancy, and 
of abortion, but we do not disseminate 
birth-control information. In general, we 
provide our young people settings for the 
very behavior for which they are pun- 


a faulty picture 
if adolescents are 


ished. Mead feels that our socicty has 
placed the controls for sexual behavior in 
the hands of the girl. The boy asks for 
as much as possible, the girl yields as = 
as possible, and the boy expects her to 
behave in such a way. The girl on the 
other hand expects the boy to accept her 
denial. The attitudes of society structure 
the sexual roles that our adolescents arc 
required to play, and later create wipes 
problems for them to manage. T'he mo 
successfully they deal with the problems 
of dating, the less prepared they ge 
mect sex adjustments in marriage, W Er 
requires a totally different sct of rules 
and different roles. l 
Frequently, the adolescent will — 
à very intense emotional relations T 
with a member of the opposite scx. Suc ; 
an association has been called a iran 
terms, such as "puppy love" or crus i 
The intensity of this emotional M 
ship cannot be overestimated, ipie. 
for some reason it is broken, the pain ae 
suffering of the adolescent is acute. eng 
basis of the relationship is a desire 
possess the loved one exclusively; no E 
clse may share her. The boy says in pros 
"If you go with me, you can't go with 
anyone else. You belong entirely to val 
Such rclationships (and their ien e à 
are part of the growth experiences dt " 
adolescent. They are probably "de 
enced by almost all adolescents. eig 
such experiences adolescents learn 
structure their sexual roles and to tolerate 
many types of emotional relationships. m 
One point is central to this whole id 
position of the psychosexual developm¢! : 
of the adolescent. His growth in this ar 
is not simply a function of the peel 
tion of physiological functions, but rathe 


it is a complex process of physiological- 
psychological-social-sexual development. 


SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 


The adolescent has numerous problems 
in school adjustment. This fact is assum- 
ing more and more importance as the 
number of adolescents in our public 
schools increases. According to Garrison, 
there were approximately 8.5 million chil- 
dren between the ages of 14 and 17 in 
school in 1954, 8.8 million in 1955, 9.3 
million in 1956, 9.9 million in 1957, and 
10.3 million in 1958 (22). He estimates 
that there will be 11.0 million adolescents 
in school in 1960, and 13.6 million in 
1965. Not only has the total number of 
adolescents in school increased, but thc 
percentage of adolescents in the total 
School population has shown radical 
change. In 1900, only 5 per cent of all 
school children were between the ages 
of 13 and 17; presently about 25 per cent 
are in this age range. The problems in 
School adjustment of the adolescent are 
thus of increasing importance. 
Adolescents themselves are aware of 
their school adjustment problems. This 
is borne out in two studies of Remmers 
in which adolescents were given an op- 
portunity to detail their difficulties (34, 
45). Remmers found that 50 per cent of 
the adolescents studied had doubt as to 
Which of their high-school courses would 
be of value to them in later life, while 35 
per cent indicated that they would like to 
study courses not offered in their schools. 
They apparently were dissatisfied with 
the school curriculum: 33 per cent stated 
that they would like to take more voca- 
tional courses, and 21 per cent doubted 
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the value of the courses they had studied. 
Apparently there was a feeling that the 
school offerings were removed from ac- 
tual life situations: 49 per cent wished 
for some type of practical work experi- 
ence, and 10 per cent stated that the 
courses they took were too far removed 
from their life situations. The need for 
guidance was also indicated: 25 per cent 
of the group of adolescents felt that they 
needed more advice in choosing their 
high-school courses. 

Many other similar studies substanti- 
ate the fact that serious problems in this 
area do exist. Very few, however, are 
concerned with the reasons that underlie 
this finding. One study concerned with 
such underlying factors is that by Norton 
who studied the problems of adolescents 
as they were perceived by the teachers 
(46). He found that 35.8 per cent of the 
problems of adolescents were due directly 
to conditions at school, 38.9 per cent 
were due to conditions outside the school, 
and 25.3 per cent were due to postschool 
problems. Problems relating directly to 
the school included those of school citi- 
zenship, choice of study, difficulties in 
learning subject matter, and extracurricu- 
lar activities. Those not due directly to 
the school were related to problems of 
the adolescent with his parents, family, 
friends, family condition, and health. The 
postschool problems involved vocational 
choice and further schooling. 

Such a division of adjustment difficul- 
ties is of value in specifying the types of 
problems of the adolescent. It serves to 
emphasize a very important fact, that the 
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adolescent, in school, is not a different 
person from the adolescent outside of 
school. Since he is the same person, he 
takes his problems with him wherever he 
goes. If he has considerable difficulty in 
his outside-of-school adjustment, then it 
is quite probable that he will also have 
difficulties in school. It is understandable 
why school problems are so important to 
him, since he spends a large portion of his 
waking hours in School, and it is the 
major social force affecting him. The 
School is a social institution, with many 
complex social and psychological forces 
to which the child reacts in terms of his 
own unique personality. The same forces 
that prove disturbing to the child outside 
the school prove equally disturbing 
within. The school is the world in minia- 
ture—and to the adolescent it is a critical 
part of the world of reality. T'oo often we 
fail to perceive the implications of this 
basic fact. For example, when a child has 
severe problems in relating to an auto- 
cratic, dominant, and hostile parent, he 
has precisely the same problem in rclating 
to a teacher with similar personality char- 
acteristics. If a child has severe problems 
with his siblings, then he will probably 
have severe problems with his classmates, 
These examples are merely illustrations 
of the relation of adjustment in the 
school to those outside. 


Educational stresses 


We can sce that, usually, it is not the 
school per se which produces the adoles- 
cent's problems; rather, they are the prod- 
uct of the interaction of the forces of 


the school with a particular adolescent 
personality. Although the school wi 
produce some unique stresses, school a : 
justment should be analvzed in terms o 
this relationship to other factors in the 
individual's life. Let us examine briefly 
some representative cxamples of this re- 
lationship. oa 

As we have scen from the survey by 
Remmers, the school often scems to be 
too far removed from the adolescents 
world of reality, according to his percep- 
tions of the ‘problem. Frequently the 
adolescent does not understand its pur- 
posc. Bell points out that often cries 
are organized in such a way that ado A 
cents need to go through the who : 
School program before they begin to ii 
any value in it (47). He feels that ra 
lack of perception of the values of i 
educational experience tends to sangre 
sense of inadequacy in the adolescent. 
a consequence, he may then drop out * 
school before completion of the M 
school program, even though he has i - 
intellectual ability to complete it e 
fully. Bell feels that the school p 
be geared more closely to reality, so a 
to make cach school year an end i 
itself, rather than a transitional means s 
a remote end. This principle is in accor j 
with what we know of the ego develop 
ment of the individual. As the saga 
matures he gradually acquires the a 
pacity to plan ahcad, to seck goals ^ 
tant in time, and to delay the need z 
immediate gratification in order to E 
cure additional gains in the future. Thi 
adolescent has not fully attained this 
status, and it is difficult for him to forcgo 
present needs for future goals. Educa 
tion has been in part defined as “prepa 


ration for life," but living is a daily affair, 
especially for the adolescent, and it can- 
not be postponed to a few years hence. 

Often, schools have not been suffi- 
ciently aware of the needs of the adoles- 
cent child. As carly as 1939 Witty and 
Skinner discussed this shortcoming in de- 
tail (48). They pointed out that fre- 
quently schools tended to ignore the fact 
that the individual is constantly changing 
and that he acquires new orientations 
and attitudes as a consequence. This 
growth process is particularly evident in 
the significant changes in attitude that 
occur in the child between elementary 
and junior high-school grades, and later 
between junior and senior high-school 
levels. These changes of interests arc 
manifested in many arcas: sexual, social, 
and the like. One of the most striking 
shifts in orientation is the extreme con- 
cern shown by many adolescents about 
their vocational goals. T'his common and 
important concern is a function of many 
factors, (We may recall ‘that the Rem- 
mers survey indicated that 33 per cent of 
the adolescents studied desired more vo- 
cational courses, and that 49 per cent 
wished for some practical type of work 
experience.) The adolescent is concerned 
with “what I'm going to be,” and fre- 
quently he tries to attain more immedi- 
ate adult status by getting and holding 
a job. He yearns for economic self-suf- 
ficiency, so that he can be “a man,” and 
be freed of his dependence upon his par- 
ents. Further, the choice of a vocation or 
profession involves strong emotional 
problems. For some adolescents the at- 
tainment of a higher vocational level 
than that of the father seems dangerous 
since it may seem to be deprecating to 
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the father and thus invite his hostility. 
For others, the aspirations their parents 
have for them may seem threatening, 
and may be unattainable because of 
limited capacity or ability. Still other 
adolescents are conflicted in their choice 
of a vocational goal, not knowing whether 
to choose one having high prestige value 
in our society, or one with lower prestige 
that is more readily attainable. These 
and other problems related to vocational 
choice arouse serious emotional compli- 
cations. 

A study by Doane investigated the 
curriculum choice of adolescent high- 
school boys and girls (49). He gave them 
an inventory listing 19 different possible 
choices of action related to the school 
curriculum. The pupils were required 
to select the five most and five least 
desirable courses of action that they 
would like to follow. That of vocational 
choice and placement was selected as 
most desirable by both the girls and the 
boys. Doane also found that children of 
all levels of intelligence showed a major 
interest in the problem of choice ofa 
vocation. 


Acting out behavior in school 


In the foregoing material, our interest 
was not in evaluating current educational 
practices. Rather, our focus has been on 
the stresses in adolescents induced by 
school experience. We have emphasized 
the principle that it is the interaction of 
the type of school experience with the 
particular adolescent personality that is 
important. On the other hand, it should 
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be clear that the adolescent's personality 
characteristics present special problems 
for both himself and the school. It is to 
the latter problem that we now turn 
our attention. 

As we have seen earlier in this chapter, 
the ego of the adolescent is overwhelmed, 
at times, by many forces brought to bear 
upon it. His strong internal conflicts are 
resolved by some defense mechanism 
that he, himself, has learned to employ. 
Although such conflicts cannot be re- 
solved by another person, their resolution 
may be facilitated by appropriate assist- 
ance of some other individual. To the 
degree that such help is not available, 
the adolescent acts out his conflicts in a 
rather immature way, and at times his 
behavior is severely regressive. As Kirk- 
patrick points out, this acting out, which 
eventually leads to the personal and so- 
cial maturation of the child, really should 
take place within the home (50). Parents 
are in a position to set limits, when nec- 
essary, on the undesirable bchavioral 
reactions of the adolescent. Such actions 
of the parent are more readily accepted 
by the adolescent than similar restric- 
tions imposed by other persons. To aid 
in promoting optimal emotional growth, 
the feelings of the adolescent should be 
fully accepted by the parents. This does 
not mean that the parents accept the 
behavior and its goals as necessarily ap- 
propriate; but it does mean that parents 
must be prepared to understand and view 
sympathetically the meaning of such be- 
havior. When the necessary amount of 
freedom is not provided within the home 


for the acting out behavior of the child, 
there are then only three possible ave 
nues of adjustment, according to Kirk- 
patrick. These are: (a) repression of the 
feelings, with resultant hostility, (b) m 
ceptance of the reality situation with 
consequent integration of the emotions, 
or (c) acting out of the forbidden im- 
pulses elsewhere. It is probable that, in 
any case, acting-out will frequently rr^ 
in the school situation, and Kirkpatrick 
feels that much of adolescent misbe- 
havior in school stems from this cause. 
Adolescents frequently lose interest in 
school work, and their grades often drop 
abruptly. They seem suddenly to have 
“Jost all ambition,” and to appear lethar- 
gic. This lack of interest is most com- 
monly duc to the unconscious hostilities 
that adolescents have in regard to domi- 
nation by the parents. It is an unen 
scious expression of their — 
against parental wishes, but is onc Fes 
is expressed in a more passive rather that 
active manner. ; 
Many adolescents do not finish high 
school because of the severity of their ad- 
justment problems. They often leave e 
take a job. Some, of course, do not have 
the intellectual capacity to complete the 
usual high school program, and ae 
have physical disabilitics to which they 
react in a way that scriously handicaps 
them in school. It has been estimated 
that approximately one per cent of ai 
lescents are so seriously handicappc? 
mentally or physically that they arc not 
educable in the usual high school (5l). 
These account for a very small number 
of adolescents who drop out of school. 
In fact most drop-outs are due to other 
and avoidable causes. As Allen found, 


most adolescents who drop out of school 
are definitely educable, and could profit 
from further education (52). The subjects 
of Allen's study were not mentally re- 
tarded by any means, even though they 
tended to score slightly below average on 
group intelligence tests and had fre- 
quently repcated subjects or grades. An 
important finding was that 69 per cent 
of the boys and 75 per cent of the girls 
Who dropped out of school came from 
laboring-class families. 

In another report, Barnes states that 
most adolescents who drop out of school 
perceive themselves as having been 
thwarted in their role (53). He feels that 
part of the rcason for this is that adult 
Supports of children are removed too 
carly. He describes such children as being 
impulsive and having little insight, hav- 
ing little feeling of responsibilitv toward 
others, lowered self-image, and lacking in 
Social conscience. He calls them “ego- 
less” children. (It would scem preferable 
to designate such a child as having an 
inadequate or weak cgo development.) 
Studies such as these indicate that our 
high schools do not mect the needs of all 
our youth. They point to the need for 
more highly differentiated high-school 
curricula to mect the increasingly varied 
needs of adolescents. 


The school's responsibility 


If schools do not provide adequately for 
adolescents, we should ask: What is the 
responsibility of the school for the ado- 
lescent? As we have said, the school is a 
Social institution whose role is a reflec- 
tion of that of society. This was clearly 
evidenced by the increased concern of 
the public with the educational system 
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following the successful launching of the 
Russian “sputnik.” At that time consid- 
erable dissatisfaction was expressed with 
the policies and practices of our educa- 
tional institutions at all levels. For ex- 
ample, the Virginia legislature, in 1958, 
enacted a bill that provided for a drastic 
cut in the number of professional educa- 
tional courses required of teachers in or- 
der to qualify for a teacher’s certificate 


Through helping others, the adolescent at- 
tains individuality. (U. of Mich.) 


in Virginia! Public concern at that time 
was also expressed over such a formerly 
sacrosanct matter as the school curric- 
ulum in general, and the “softness” of 
school programs was debated throughout 
the country. These examples illustrate 
the oft-forgotten fact that the school sys- 
tem is an institution of society, and re- 
flects its attitudes and customs. If the 
school perceives itself as a social agency, 
it should be more fully aware of its im- 
pact upon adolescents of widely varying 
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cultural backgrounds. It must be cogni- 
zant of the different personality needs, 
attitudes, abilities, aptitudes, and aspira- 
tional levels of its youth, of how these 
are related to the culture in general and, 
more specifically, how they are related to 
the cultural background of a given ado- 
lescent. 

McKenzie has dealt extensively with 
the responsibilities of the school toward 
the adolescent (54). He points out that 
the school should aid the adolescent to 
attain individuality and move toward an 
organized personality pattern. This 
means that the school should encourage 
the development of an emergent philoso- 
phy of life, which stresses values, desir- 
able behavior, and a realization by the 
adolescent of his place in society. It 
should also assist the adolescent in ac- 
quiring a better understanding of his 
personal assets and liabilities, and encour- 
age him to develop and implement ma- 
ture plans for his future. The school 
should also aid the adolescent to adjust 
to the rapid changes resulting from his 
physical maturation, and to secure satis- 
fying relationships with his peers of both 
sexes. McKenzie also fecls that the school 
should help the adolescent to cstablish 
his independence from his family, and 
to attain adult status through the devel- 
opment of vocational plans and more 
adequate family and social relationships. 
Above all, it is the fecling of the authors 
of this book that the school, in addition 
to perceiving its role as a social institu- 
tion, should perceive the adolescent as 
an individual, and help him to attain the 


maturity toward which he is striving in 
terms of his own unique needs. ‘This im- 
plies that the school should provide 
highly developed programs of assessment 
and counseling, and implement them 
through differentiated curricula, Such a 
program is not a luxury or a “frill,” but 
constitutes part of the very core of the 
high school’s function. 


PERSISTENT NON-ADAPTATION 


As we have pointed out, the adolescent 
has many severe conflicts. He wishes to 
be free and independent of adult control, 
yet at the same time he fears such tae 
dom and independence. He rebels against 
authority, yet desires its imposition. He 
has strong hostilities which he fears e 
express openly lest he lose the suppor 
that he needs—and he pretends that he 
needs no supports. His sexual excite- 
ments are strong, and he has difficulty » 
the control of sexual impulses. Wc eon 
also seen that the cgo of the Me 
is not strong enough to cope readily with 
the frequent surges of sexual impulses, 
and that the superego is frequently T 
rigid and quite punitive. Since the 1€ 
tive strength of the ego as compared with 
the superego tends to be weak, severe 
emotional reactions are frequently pre 
cipitated and are manifested in grahe 
forms of behavior. Duc to the awe 
of the energies that flood the adolescent, 
it is difficult for him to maintain repres- 
sions. As a result, regressive reactions 
occur and periods of “acting-out” ate 
common. : 

It is therefore not surprising that many 
forms of maladaptive behavior develop 
during adolescence. The adolescent ma) 


show all of the disturbances of vounger 
children, in addition to those usually 
shown by adults. However, we shall limit 
the present discussion to problems that 
arc relatively more specific to the ado- 
lescent period. 

The fact that adolescents have many 
Serious adjustmental problems and nu- 
merous strong emotional reactions has 
been known for some time. In 1904 thc 
classic two volumes of G. Stanley Hall, 
entitled Adolescence, were published, and 
his scholarly discussion of many char- 
acteristics of adolescent development in- 
creased our knowledge in this arca and, 
even more important, stimulated consid- 
erable research activity (55). Hall at- 
tempted to formalize the then existing 
knowledge of adolescence, and stressed 
the finding that the typical emotional 
life of the adolescent was one of Sturm 
und Drang (storm and stress). In accord- 
ance with the existing philosophy of the 
carly twenticth century, Hall felt that the 
upheaval of the adolescent was due to 
the increase in glandular and somatic ac- 
tivities, to the physiological sexual devel- 
opments, and to the generalized state of 
bodily imbalance that resulted. We can- 
not agree with this aspect of Hall's con- 
ception of adolescence. As we have re- 
peatedly pointed out in our previous 
discussions, it is not such changes as these 
that are important, in themselves, in the 
production of undesirable emotional re- 
actions, but rather it is the individual's 
reactions to them that are of prime im- 
portance. As we have scen these reactions 
are determined by many cultural and 
social factors. From Hall’s point of view 
all adolescents are seen as inevitably suf- 
fering from strong emotional disturb- 
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ances, as would be expected if the phys- 
ical changes alone were responsible for 
their production. We know, however, 
that many adolescents do not show any 
severe emotional disturbances. Hall’s 
concept of the underlying reasons for the 
storm and stress of adolescence therefore 
needs to be revised in terms of the more 
recent knowledge concerning the dynam- 
ics of adolescent adjustment. 

The likelihood that an adolescent will 
suffer from severe emotional disturbances 
depends mainly upon the personality 
characteristics with which he enters 
the adolescent period. If there are few 
serious conflicts, at that time, and if his 
previous emotional development has 
been adequate, then it is not probable 
that any serious problems will occur dur- 
ing adolescence. In fact if the adolescent 
develops maladaptive behavior it is likely 
that the personality characteristics devel- 
oped during carly childhood and his 
early relationships with his parents were 
disturbed (56). As Luchins suggests, eno- 
tional instability may be manifested at 
any age, but it is particularly probable 
when reality is not clearly structured and 
when there are wide gaps between levels 
of aspiration and capacities for achieve- 
ment (57). These factors are certainly 
present during the period of adolescence. 


Sexual adjustment 

Many severe conflicts of adolescents are 
related to their increased sexual drives. 
Such conflicts are, to a large extent, à 
result of the attitudes of the culture to- 
ward sexual functions. If the conflicts are 
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sufficiently severe, then persistent mal- 
adaptive behavior may result. Girls more 
frequently have conflicts in the sexual 
area than do boys. The reason for this 
difference in the frequency of sexual con- 
flicts, according to More, is that girls use 
different defenses than boys in attempt- 
ing to resolve such difficulties (58). Girls 
usually handle the upsurge of sexuality 
in adolescence through a denial of the 
drive, and a displacement of it into social 
activities. 

To understand the different patterns 
of defenses employed by the different 
sexes we should note, first, that the sexes 
differed in their psychosexual develop- 
ment in prior years. We will recall (from 
our discussion in Chapter 6 particularly) 
that the psychosexual development of 
the girl is slower and more complicated 
than that of the boy. It was also learned 
that girls more frequently display emo- 
tional maladjustment (see Chapter 7). 
These prior learning experiences set the 
stage for the problems of adolescence. 
Girls are more mature in their psycho- 
sexual development and enter adoles- 
cence at an earlier period than boys. At 
the same time, they are able to repress 
sexuality more readily (on both biological 
and sociocultural grounds). They are, in 
fact, encouraged, in our culture, to be 
“ladylike,” to repress overt interest in 
and expression of sexuality, They are 
more mature, therefore, but more re- 
repressed than boys, and feel their sexual 
drives less acutely. They may even, in 
extreme instances, become frigid, sexu- 
ally. On the other hand, boys are aware 


of their sexual drives, have many more 
culturally approved ways of displacing or 
satisfying them, and only have to a 
the problem of avoiding too open and 
too antisocial expression of these im- 
ilses. 
Pis docs not mean that all girls Tee 
press their sexual drives completely. The 
frequency of sexual delinquency among 
girls is an indication that repression 
sometimes fails. Edwards states that if : 
girl has not developed an appreciation : 
her femininity, then she may cither be 
sexually promiscuous or be sexually ha 
responsive or frigid (59). Somctimes, Lp 
engage in sexual intercourse in order Es 
express symbolically their hostility 
ward their parents. " 
We may conceptualize three ues 
types of undesirable reactions of the E 
lescent to increased sexual drives (6 F 
These are: (a) diminished sexual et 
ties, (b) increased sexual activitics, we 
(c) manifestation of infantile n a 
sexual gratification (perversion). We shé 
discuss cach of these briefly in turn. 
Diminished sexual drives usually t 
in adolescents whose sexual interests a 
behavior have been severely e 
(60). Their previous development is or 
ally characterized by excessive o 
ity to parental demands, restriction i 
spontaneity, reaction formation ud 
the expression of any hostile trends, S^ 
consequent excessive “goodness, clean 4 
ness, and orderliness. Their scxual a 
osity is usually at a very low level, I 
attempts at masturbation are usually cd 
pressed, even though they may mastu : 
bate occasionally. The emergence of i? 
creased sexual drives at puberty creates 
tremendous anxiety in such adolescents 


and these rcactions are further reinforced 
by feelings of revulsion, shame, and re- 
morse about all aspects of sexuality. As a 
result, adolescents who have diminished 
sexual drives become severely introverted, 
and tend to withdraw from social con- 
tacts. They very carefully avoid all types 
of contacts that might lead to sexual 
temptation, but merely staying away 
from girls is not a solution to the prob- 
lem, since going out only with boys 
serves to increase the possibility of homo- 
sexual temptation. As time goes on, they 
show more social withdrawal, increased 
asccticism, and they frequently become 
preoccupied with intellectual, moral, or 
spiritual problems. More infantile de- 
fenses such as denial, repression, isola- 
tion, reaction formation and projection 
tend to be used. Diminished sexual drive 
docs not completely solve the problem, 
of course, It means only that the sexual 
conflicts have been displaced to another 
level and not that they have been re- 
solved. 

Increased sexual drives and activities 
are characteristic of adolescents in all cul- 
tures in which sexual activitics are not 
Severely discouraged. Within our culture 
such an increase may be regarded as a 
"carrier" of other problems; that is, other 
conflicts are displaced to the sexual 
sphere and are more readily expressed in 
this area. Often increased sexual drives 
are the expression of the defiance of the 
adolescent against what he perceives as 
excessive parental restrictions. Moreover, 
Sexual behavior is often accompanied by 
aggressive drives. In part, this is due to 
the fact that the solution to unconscious 
oedipal problems requires sexual union 
with a partner through whom the hostile 
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feclings toward the parent of the same 
sex can be indirectly discharged. Further, 
the hostile and competitive feelings to- 
ward the parent indirectly lead to the 
same end; as he attempts to become 
"more adequate" than his parent, he also 
becomes more aggressive. Thus increased 
sexual drives may serve to express the 
gencralized hostility of the adolescent. 
Often the basis of the increased drive 
stems from fears of one’s inadequacy, 
and may be viewed as an attempt, 
through compensation, to reduce fear or 
to “prove oneself.” Again, the adolescent 
who has been denied closeness by the 
parents will seek to gratify his needs by 
secking close heterosexual relationships. 
As in the case of diminished sexual drive, 
markedly increased sexual drives do not 
solve the problem, but rather may indi- 
cate the presence of deep and unte- 
solved conflicts. 

If the adolescent has been severely 
fixated at carly psychosexual levels, per- 
verse sexual activities may result from 
the increased pubertal drives. The term 
"perverse" connotes sexual behavior in 
which the main pleasure is derived from 
a partial aspect of the sexual act rather 
than from true genital pleasure. Such 
activities are commonly used by normal 
individuals in the forepleasure that pre- 
cedes sexual intercourse and true genital 
satisfaction. The criteria for distinction 
between a pervert and a nonpervert is 
that the former sccks the forepleasure as 
the main goal, whereas the latter may usc 
the forepleasures as part of the move 
ment toward the achievement of genital 
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primacy, and a more mature interper- 
sonal relationship. There are many forms 
of perverse sexual behavior. The more 
common among these include: homo- 
sexuality (sexual gratification from a per- 
son of the same sex); fetishism (deriving 
sexual pleasure from some part of the 
body, or from some object such as shoes, 
stockings, underwear, etc); voyeurism 
(looking at sexual areas of the body); 
exhibitionism (exposing the genital or- 
gans to others); sexual sadism (inflicting 
pain on the sexual partner); sexual maso- 
chism (having pain inflicted by the sex- 
ual partner); fellatio (use of the mouth 
for sexual gratification). We wish to em- 
phasize that when such types of behavior 
Occur as part of the total act of emotional 
relationship and of sexual intercourse, 
they are not perversions. There are other 
forms of perverse behavior, but all have 
in common the fact that they are not en- 
gaged in by deliberate or conscious 
choice and are compulsive in nature. Per- 
versions are really infantile ways of gain- 
ing sexual satisfactions, and when uti- 
lized indicate an immature psychosexual 
development of the individual (60). 


Aggressive behavior 


As we have seen the period of adoles- 
cence brings, in addition to the sexual 
problems discussed, many other conflicts 
—all of which are frustrating to the in- 
dividual. Since the usual human reaction 
to frustration is aggression, it is not sur- 
prising to find that many adolescents 
show hostile and aggressive behavioral 
reactions. In fact almost all adolescents 


show some form of rebellious and hostile 
behavior at one time or another. Further, 
factors in the social pathology of the 
community contribute to the personal 
disorganization, counteraggression, or thé 
delinquency of the adolescent (61). Since 
aggression is therefore not pathological 
in itself, but is frequently an overt indi- 
cation of the adolescent's attempt to de- 
velop independence and to free himself 
from adult controls, it is manifested in 
much of his behavior. For example, we 
have noted the need of the adolescent to 
belong to a peer group. As ntis 
states, the mere fact of belonging to X 
a group has a defiant quality in oni 
(62). When the adolescent identi » 
strongly with a group of his own 18, nd 
is pointing out that he is not like ont 
people and does not need to follow a cm 
standards. Such an identification permit 
him to make a defiant assertion of his 
own individuality. As Escalona indicates, 
boys tend to discharge their hostility 
through athletic games which are pU 
outlets for aggressive tensions, and th 4 
invest intense emotional energy jr sue 

activities. Girls do not express their i 
tility as openly as do boys through pue 
cal activities, but rather tend to expres 
hostility more through words m 
through actions. We find that m 
groups of girls “have secrets,” crap c 
each other, form “cliques” within th 

group, and tend toward (——— 
Apart from such "normal" aggressive b : 
havior, which is to be cxpected, aon 
adolescents develop a pattern of pur 
and aggressive reactions so severe as : 
constitute serious adjustment problems 
both to themselves and to society. When 
Such a pattern of behavior takes extreme 


form, or persists in spite of other, more 
effective ways of coping with problems, 
then it is probably psychopathological in 
nature. When it results in the breaking 
of law and in arrest by the police and 
conviction by the court, it is called delin- 
quency. 

In the past delinquency was frequently 
regarded as a “disease,” which was attrib- 
uted to some spccific condition such as 

moral imbccility," brain injury, or 
"ethical degeneration.” Today we regard 
delinquency as a hostile form of anti- 
Social behavior in violation of some par- 
ticular law. It is perceived as being a 
form of reactive behavior on the part of 
the individual. We no longer believe that 
delinquents are born feebleminded, or 
that they possess physical characteristics 
that sct them apart from other people. 
Delinquents do not all have below- 
average intelligence, but rather are found 
in all the ranges of intelligence. It has 
also been found that delinquents as a 
group are found more frequently in slum 
or transition areas, but again the individ- 
ual delinquent may come from any type 
of environment. Modern research indi- 
cates that there are many complex causes 
of delinquent behavior of the adolescent 
(63), 

It is customary to group the types of 
reactions represented by delinquency into 
three main categories: (a) delinquency 
that is a reflection of the sociocultural 
patterns of a particular neighborhood or 
group (sociopathic), (b) delinquency that 
is a reaction against deprivation and frus- 
tration, and (c) delinquency that is the 
expression of a personality disturbance. 
A mixture of these three types is fre- 
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quently found in any given case of delin- 
quent behavior. 

Delinquent behavior should be related 
to the dynamic personality factors of the 
individual who engages in such behavior. 
Delinquency should be regarded as a 
form of maladaptive behavior, and hence 
the personality difficulties of the particu- 
lar delinquent need to be understood. 
There are many dynamic factors leading 
to the production of delinquent behavior. 
For example, the parents of delinquents 
are found frequently to be either very 
rigid disciplinarians or, on the other 
hand, very overindulgent parents. Also, 
the parents of some delinquent adoles- 
cents have inconsistent but perfection- 
istic standards for their children. When 
such types of parental behaviors are pres- 
ent, the child then shows both poor ego 
and poor superego development (64). It 
is also possible that a delinquent may be 
either a schizoid or a psychotic personal- 
ity. Again, the delinquency may be re- 
lated to reactions of the individual to 
physical injury or disease, or to a particu- 
lar social condition of his cultural back- 
ground. 

Havighurst and Taba found that the 
overly aggressive adolescent is openly 
hostile toward society, does very poor 
school work, refuses to conform to the 
usual demands of society, and frequently 
discharges his hostility through destruc- 
tion of property (65). He docs not adjust 
too well in his peer group, and tends to 
blame society for his failures. These re- 
scarchers state that the carlv experiences 
of the overly rebellious adolescent are 
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characterized by neglect and frustration. 
Their personality needs, in general, are 
not satisfied, they fail to incorporate the 
ideals and values of socicty, and as a re- 
sult tend to be aggressively selfish and 
self-centered. 

In contrast to the aggressive behavior 
discussed in the foregoing paragraph, the 
severely disturbed adolescent sometimes 
reacts to his frustrations and conflicts 
through the development of overly sub- 
missive reactions. Such behavior is char- 
actcrized by a lack of spontancity on the 
part of the individual. He docs not tend 
to initiate many actions by himself, and 
shows no overt aggressive reactions to- 
ward other people or objects. (Strong, 
unconscious, hostile needs may underlie 
his passivity.) He wishes to be told ex- 
actly what to do by others, and is loathe 
to undertake any action without explicit 
instructions to do so. As Havighurst and 
Taba point out, the submissive adoles- 
cent passively accepts the domination of 
other people, he lacks self-confidence, 
and so attempts to gain inner security 
through conforming to the demands of 
More aggressive personalities (65). He is 
not a leader within his group, avoids all 
leadership responsibilities, and tends to 
be a follower. One of his chief aims is to 
avoid conflict, and he takes great pains 
to avoid involvement in conflict situa- 
tions. His peers tend to see him aS a 
nonentity and as a friendless person. 
Such an adolescent is without close 
friends, not because he wishes to be un- 
friendly, but rather because he docs not 

wish to draw attention to himself, pre- 


ferring to be inconspicuous within on 
group. Havighurst and Taba point ou 
further that the submissive adolescent is 
a person who has a very strong mn 
structure, has accepted the imposition o 
external authority, and so cannot exercise 
independent judgment. His cgo lea 
is relatively undeveloped, and he €: 
little capacity for creativity or a sense ^ 
freedom. The development of such a sub- 
missive pattern of behavior on the part 
of some adolescents is encouraged by cx- 
cessive domination by parents, icc 
aggressive persons, or social-cultural agen 
cies. 


Psychopathological behavior 
Occasionally very severe psychopatholog- 
ical reactions, such as psychoneuroses 
and psychoses, arc manifested by adoles- 
cents. We shall review some of the major 
characteristics of these conditions in e» 
following paragraphs, but shall not ri 
cuss the specific syndromes of tis: 
numerous types of cach. For a full v 
cussion, the reader is referred to a tex 
on abnormal behavior (60). . , 
In the psychoneuroses, there is a basic 
conflict between the id and the ae 
with the ego being the site of the anm. 
The ego itself in the psychoncuroscs is e 
atively intact, perception of rcality is essen 
tially maintained, and the individual 1s 
able to function effectively in many c 
(see Chapter 7). However, the individua 
is under considerable tension, and there * 
significant impairment in some arcas a 
the personality. This impairment is sd 
fested by the neurotic symptoms which 
the individual develops. A psychoncurosis 
may be defined as a continuing disturb- 
ance in the integration of thc personal- 


ity resulting from the conflict of drives 
within the individual, which manifests 
itself in tension states, impaired function- 
ing, and specific symptomatology. The 
formative years of the individual are 
crucial in determining whether a psycho- 
neurosis will develop in the adolescent 
period. These carly disturbances in per- 
sonality development produce an imbal- 
ance between the drives (id) and the 
forces that serve to prevent their free 
expression (ego and superego). Conflicts 
then occur, and the neurotic personality 
develops patterns of defenses (defense 
mechanisms) to cope with the anxiety 
and conflict. In particular, the usual de- 
fenses employed in a psychoncuroses are: 
repression, displacement, reaction forma- 
tion, and rationalization. Such defenses 
as these permit a partial discharge of the 
drives, and thus a partial amount of grati- 
fication, but the discharge is insufficient 
and so tension continues to mount in 
the individual. A vicious circle is thus in- 
stituted: (a) the primary conflicts lead 
to defensive behavior; (b) this does not 
permit adequate discharge; (c) the inade- 
quate discharge reactivates the conflict; 
(d) the defenses are elaborated to cope 
with the increasing tension; and (c) the 
heightened tension breaks forth in symp- 
tom behavior. 

The authors have developed the fol- 
lowing criteria for the presence of a psy- 
choneurosis (60): 


(1) There is an inadequate resolution of 
basic and conflicting drives. This is 
manifested cither as anxicty or as some 
persistent tension condition. 

(2) The symptoms erupt on a functional 
basis. © 

(3) Inappropriate defenses are utilized to 
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deal with the conflicts. These permit 
only partial discharge of the drives. 

(+) There is reduced effectiveness and im- 
pairment of some functions. 

(5) There is a high degree of irrational 
repetitiveness in the pattern of be- 
havior shown, even when it is clearly 
inappropriate to the situation. 

(6) The individual lacks insight into the 
causes of his condition. 


There are many types of psychoneu- 
rotic conditions. Examples of these are: 
conversion hysteria, obsessive-compulsive 
and phobic disturbances, psychophysio- 
logical disorders, anxicty neuroses, and 
traumatic reactions. Regardless of the 
specific form of psychoneurosis that de- 
velops, there are three major types of 
psychoneurotic personality patterns. 
These differ essentially in the nature of 
the ego boundaries. The basic patterns of 
the ego structures in psychoneuroses are 
represented in Figure 17 (page 346). 

In part “A” of Figure ]7 the ego 
boundaries are such that the internal and 
external worlds of the individual are cf- 
fectively differentiated from cach other. 
Many internal drives can reach con- 
sciousness, but many others are Te- 
pressed. Also, external stimuli can have 
a real impact upon the personality Te- 
action of the individual. It will be noted 
that the drive direction shifts as it passes 
through the ego boundary, due to the 
operation of the particular defense mech- 
anism. This type of ego structure 15 
representative of the usual psychoneu- 
rotic condition (often called "classical 


neurosis”). l 
In part “B,” the ego boundary 15 TCP- 
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resented as a sieve. The internal impulses 
of the individual are acted upon without 
any mediation by the ego. The individ- 
ual has an impulse, and he acts directly 
upon it. Since the ego has inadequate in- 
hibitory and integrative characteristics, 
the individual does not have adequate 
control over his impulses. An example of 
a psychoneurotic condition of this type 
is that known as psychopathic personal- 
ity. 

The ego, as represented in part “C,” 
is so rigid that an individual does not 
experience his internal impulses. As a re- 
sult, he often feels “this is the way I am.” 
He tends to respond as a whole, that is, 
as a total character rather than to a 
specific drive. Outer stimuli do not really 
intrude upon the basic core of the per- 
sonality; they are warded off by the rigid 
ego structure. An individual with an ego 
such as this does not usually experience 
much anxiety or tension, but instead 


Figure 17. Stimulus- 


feels that the world should adapt to his 
way of life. A character disorder is an cx- 
ample of this type of psychoncurosis. 

Adolescents may havc any of the above 
types of ego structure, and may develop 
any of the major types of psychoneurotic 
reactions. However, it is very rare that 
we find any “pure” type of reaction 
shown. Clinically, the picture presented 
is usually that of a mixed psychoncurosis, 
with the features of one type predomi- 
nating. 

enini, the adolescent is faced 
with so severe a threat that the integra- 
tion of the ego structure is not ed 
tained as it is in the psychoncuroscs. 1 
such instances the ego is overwhelme 
and cannot function in a mature peris 
tegrated fashion. As a result of € 
Stress, especially during the ee 
years, the ego structure is destroyed. 1^ 
individual then is said to be argen 
There are many specific forms of SA 
choses: schizophrenia, "ahy: opo 
psychosis, senile psychosis, and icm 
Schizophrenia is the most common fo 


response patterns in three categories of neurosis. 
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ns of Abnormal Behavior. Boston: 


of psychosis in adolescence. In fact, the 
older name for schizophrenia was demen- 
tia praecox, or "insanity of the young.” 
We know now that schizophrenia may 
make its appearance at any age, although 
the incidence of schizophrenia does rise 
sharply during the adolescent period. 
The psychotic individual usually shows 
severe regression—regressing to infantile 
modes of adaptation; that is, he uses be- 
havioral patterns similar to those em- 
ployed in infancy and early childhood. 
Such modes were appropriate during the 
infantile phases of his development, but 
are quite inappropriate when utilized by 
the adolescent. Moreover, the psychotic 
person is usually unable to test reality; 
that is, his perception of reality is highly 
inaccurate. Often, he shows decreased 
effectiveness in mental functioning. For 
example, judgment and memory are 
often severely impaired. Bizarre speech, 
severe disturbances in mobility, extreme 
rigidity of behavior, hallucinations, delu- 
sions, extreme withdrawal, and other 
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types of symptoms may be present. Such 
psychotic disturbances are very difficult 
to treat, but many psychotic adolescents 
do profit from skilled and intensive psy- 
chotherapy. 

In our review of the varied types of 
emotional disturbances of adolescence, 
we have seen that all the forms of malad- 
justment may occur during this period, 
from mild, transient disturbances 
through severe disturbances of the psy- 
chotic form. Since adolescence is a period 
of stress, readjustment, and emancipa- 
tion from childhood dependencies, dis- 
turbances are more likely to occur as a 
consequence. Understanding of the ado- 
lescent, and specific psychotherapeutic 
help or some form of guidance or coun- 
seling, can be very helpful. For just as the 
adolescent is prone to instabilities, so his 
drive toward maturity is of assistance in 
recovery from such disturbances. 
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Childhood disturbances 
—prevention, correction, 


and treatment 


WE nope tHat the reader has, by this point, obtained a 
comprehensive view of the nature and course of child 
development. In the course of our presentation we have 
discussed general principles of child development, the na- 
ture of hereditary and prenatal influences, the effect of 
social and cultural factors, the specific importance of 
family constellation and home atmosphere, the influence 
of the school climate and the personality of the teacher, 
the effect of membership in peer groups, and the rele- 
vance of social and cultural change. We have examined 
aspects of physical development, of the growth of com- 
munication skills, the nature of emotional development, 
the process of socialization, and the overall maturation 
of the personality. On occasion we had need to evaluate 
disturbances or abnormalities in development, to inquire 
into their causation, and to wonder about methods for 
alleviating or eliminating them. We found that all chil- 
dren go through periods of stress and discomfiture, de- 
velop some anxicty, and even show unusual symptoms. 
Some children become very severcly disturbed and may 
develop the characteristic features of psychoncurosis Of 
psychosis. Moreover, many children may become tempo 
rarily or more persistently disturbed because of their re- 
actions to physical illness or accident, excessive environ- 
mental stress, and because of the anxieties which both 
adults and children often develop in reaction to such con- 
ditions. Because disturbance in development, mild or 
Severe, is commonplace, and because an understanding of 
methods of dealing with such disturbances is needed by 


everyone who has any important relation- 
ship with children—and few of us can be 
excluded from this category—we feel it is 
important to present an overview of the 
problems of prevention and correction 
of such phenomena. We should thus be 
better able to cope with such problems, 
and be in a better position to make use 
of our capacities for helping others, ana 
of recognizing our limitations and the 
need for specialized assistance when this 
1$ required. It is to these matters that 
we now turn our attention. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


The old saying has it that "an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
It certainly is far better not only to pre- 
vent the occurrence of some abnormal 
condition which may then lead to sec- 
ondary complications, but also to pro- 
vide a healthy environment for maximal 
growth and development. Although we 
still have much to learn concerning the 
Specific characteristics of “the healthy 
environment,” we have noted that those 
Conditions which foster emotional sc- 
Curity in infancy are conducive to thc 
development of a sense of basic trust in 
Onesclf, and that, in turn, the develop- 
ment of basic trust fosters good physical 
and psychological development. Another 
factor that fosters healthy development 
is the understanding by the adult of the 
child’s needs, for only then can the adult 
respond properly to gratify these needs. 
Directly related to this last factor is the 
Important principle of pacing, by which 
is meant providing stimulation for the 
child's growth that is appropriate to his 
particular developmental level. We have 
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seen how the infant's oral needs have to 
be gratified during this period, and that 
gradually, as he moves into the anal 
phase of his development, he has to be 
encouraged to give up some of his oral 
gratifications (a normally frustrating type 
of experience) so that he can leam to 
move on to the next and more mature 
phase of his development. Thus, pacing 
provides some frustration but it is mild 
enough so that it provides encourage- 
ment to change to a more mature form 
of behavior—and one that provides, con- 
scquently, richer rewards than the previ- 
ous and less mature form of behavior. 
Finally, we have learned that normal 
growth is characterized by periods of 
progression, integration, and regression. 
Thus, healthy growth and adjustment do 
not consist of constant and continuing 
movement upward; there are also periods 
in which reversion to more immature 
modes of behavior occurs for a short 
time, or in which unobservable growth 
during plateau periods occurs. Preven- 
tion of abnormal growth involves the 
maximal use of these rclated principles 
of child development. 

Prevention. means much more than 
simply providing a good environment for 
growth, however. Even the best planned 
environment cannot prevent entirely 
some difficulties in growth and adjust- 
ment. There is therefore a second set of 
precepts with which we must become 
familiar. These precepts involve prevent- 
ing a mild upset or a mild disturbance 
from becoming a major one. The crucial 
question here is how one deals with mild 
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difficulties when they inevitably occur. 
One of the preliminary questions to 
which we must first direct attention is 
how to distinguish a mild disturbance in 
growth and adjustment from a more seri- 
ous one. Then, assuming that we can 
answer this question satisfactorily, we 
wish to know what, if anything, wc 
should do about it. 

The first of these problems docs not 
usually involve detecting a very serious 
disturbance, for such conditions usually 
have their own special characteristics. 
The more serious disturbances may be 
recognized, in the first instance, by the 
degree of the deviation from the average 
or normal. Deviation of a mild degree is 
normal, as we have learned, and should 
not alarm us unless we have unnecessarily 
strong (and neurotic) needs for con- 
formity per se. Extreme deviations, how- 
ever, are immediately suspect, and, al. 
though not necessarily abnormal, call for 
examination and evaluation by the ap- 
propriate expert in the particular ficld of 
abnormality. Moreover, scrious disturb- 
ances tend to persist and become aggra- 
vated, and in this respect they differ 
significantly from milder degrees of dis- 
turbance. An important implication of 
this statement is that one of the criteria 
for mild disturbance is the transitory 
character of its manifestation. Thus, if a 
child seems unduly upset but is not dis- 
turbed in any fundamental or basic 
sense, the changing scene will of itself 
enable him to correct his adjustment and 
return to more adequate means of be- 
having. This phenomenon of self-cor- 


rection or self-adaptation of the nor- 
mal or near-normal personality may be 
thought of as its autoplastic character- 
istic. Individuals who show this char- 
acteristic, that is who arc able to adapt, 
in time, to frustration and revert to ap- 
propriate modes of bchavior or move S 
to improved modes of adaptation, wil 
make use of frustrations by changing 
themselves as circumstances warrant. 
They have the capacity for growth and 
for adaptation (10). All of this means 
that one of the criteria of severe mal- 
adjustment is the inability, in time, of 
the individual to correct or adjust his be- 
havior to changing circumstances. This 
leads us to consider another character- 
istic of the severely disturbed person, 
namely, the extreme degree of rigidity m 
his personality make-up. Evidence of a 
rigidity is the habitual usc of repetitive, 
unchanging modes of behavior, = 
when stress is minimal, in a wide variety 
of environmental circumstances. The er 
treme form of such rigidity in a severely 
neurotic personality is known as obsessive 
compulsive neurosis, but it is character 
istic of all severely disturbed individuals 
(6). Finally, severely disturbed people 
show some significant impairment bs 
their capacities, so that they may í 
chronically fatigued due to the need -i 
exerting extreme effort when it is nus 
really necessary, or so that they regularly 
function below their former level of cf 
ficiency, or so that they have persistent 
difculty in interpersonal relationships 

One can therefore say that onc can 
distinguish a mild degree of disturbance 
by differentiating it from the condition 
of a severe disturbance. Having done $0; 
we wish to know what, if anything, we 


should do about it—and this constitutes 
the core of the "ounce of prevention." 
The first implication of all that we have 
been saying in this book is that the ob- 
server (parent, teacher, or supervisor) 
Should learn to tolerate and to accept 
transitory manifestations of disturbance. 
If time or changing circumstances do not 
readily lead to a progressive change in 
behavior, then simple preventive steps 
should be taken. These are far short of 
those we shall presently describe in later 
sections of this chapter. 

Toleration of some degree of deviation, 
thus enabling the child to express and 
work through his frustration, assumes 
that the adult is not himself a very anx- 
ious, highly conforming person. (It does 
not mean that he will tolerate rebellious- 
ness for the sake of rebelliousness or that 
he will refuse to set realistic and appro- 
priate limits which the child needs for his 
own safety and security.) Toleration also 
implies the positive act of accepting the 
child emotionally—respecting his integ- 
tity and communicating this acceptance 
in some manner. It also implies that the 
adult will try to, or in fact does, under- 
stand the child, that is, he will try to 
understand the motivations that cause 
this child to seek the particular goals in 
his behavior. (We pointed out in Chap- 
ter 8, as well as in other chapters, how 
even the sensitive parent or teacher 
could benefit from some training along 
these lines.) 

A next step in prevention is to try to 
provide the kind of environment that 
will enable the child to satisfy his needs 
in a constructive sense. These needs are 
constantly changing, and therefore what 
may once have been a very favorable en- 
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vironment may, by virtue of failure to 
provide for the constantly changing re- 
quirements of the child, become a less 
favorable situation. We saw an example 
of this type of problem in connection 
with our presentation of Harold's case in 
Chapter 1. Harold led a very sheltered 
but secure life in the country with his 
parents. He had little opportunity dur- 
ing his second and third years for con- 
tinuing interpersonal contacts with other 
children of his own age or even with 
adults, other than his parents. Largely as 
a consequence of his severe restriction in 
his social experiences he was unable to 
learn to tolerate separation from home 
and from parents. Then when he suffered 
the trauma of hospitalization and tonsil- 
lectomy, his adjustment suffered severely. 
We wish to emphasize that his home 
environment had been appropriate to his 
developmental needs during his infancy, 
but thereafter this very fine home was 
no longer able to supply gratification of 
his emerging social needs. Harold’s case 
illustrates the special problems of the 
preschool child, but we can think of 
other situations in which a formerly ap- 
propriate environment subsequently fails 
to provide for the emerging needs of the 
child because of changes within him. 
Thus, opportunity for some degree of 
independence of home authority be- 
comes more necessary during early child- 
hood (the primary-school period) than it 
was during previous periods, and new 
recreational outlets and group participa- 
tion become more relevant. Similarly, OP- 
portunity for some kinds of heterosexual 
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experience becomcs quite important dur- 
ing adolescence whereas the provision for 
such opportunities was not as crucial bc- 
fore puberty. There are many other kinds 
of changing opportunities nceded by the 
growing child, involving such things as: 
opportunities for physical activity, op- 
portunities for expressing aggression in 
socially desirable forms, opportunities for 
relating to an adult of the same sex to 
provide more firm anchorage in onc's 
identification, and opportunities for 
mastering the appropriate social skills 
necessary for effective social intercourse. 
These additional opportunities insure 
more adequate provision for new needs 
that can no longer, or not as easily, be 
provided in the former environment, 
One of the highly important means of 
preventing minor difficulties from becom- 
ing major ones is that of cathartic experi- 
ences (6). All of us become tense at 
times, unnecessarily confused at others— 
adults as well as children—and we need 
some means for “letting off steam.” 
Catharsis involves discharging the height- 
ened emotional components of an ex- 
perience in some effective manner. Of 
critical importance in such cathartic 
measures is “talking oneself out.” Other 
means are also helpful, such as discharg- 
ing tension through play and recreation, 
using hobbies for this purpose, and the 
like, but talking things out has special 
virtues. In the first place, it enables the 
individual to gain some insight into his 
difficulties, because as he talks things 
over he becomes aware of clements in thc 
situation or in himself that were not di- 


rectly in the center of conscious atten- 
tion; thus, he can integrate these cle- 
ments into his solution to thc difficulty. 
Moreover, if thc listening participant 
(the parent, the teacher, or some friend), 
really listens and is accepting (thereby 
respecting the integrity of the person in 
trouble), guilt is lessened because there 
has been a sharing of the unpleasant 
(and often hostile) feclings. In this shar- 
ing process one’s “evil” thoughts lose 
some of their sting—cspecially if the 
listener does not act as a moral judge but 
mainly as a sympathetic and understand- 
ing friend. If the guilt is not lessened 
through some procedure such as this, it 
may become oppressive and may accu- 
mulate, thus producing increasingly cor- 
rosive influence. Further, catharsis of the 
kind we have been discussing takes place 
in an interpersonal setting and thereby 
offers emotional support for the troubled 
individual. As we have seen in previous 
chapters, emotional support furnishes à 
climate for effective working through 
of one’s difficulties. It supports the tem- 
porarily disturbed ego in tolerating the 
stress and of finding ways of mecting of 
avoiding it. 

We may have noted that our discus- 
sion of catharsis said nothing concerning 
the giving of advice or the giving of in- 
sight. It seems to be far better for the 
individual to find his own unique solu- 
tions to his problems, for in the process 
he not only obtains a good solution but 
also learns how to go about getting 50 
lutions and increases his confidence in 
his own ability to do so. This is not to 
say that advice or suggestion is not some- 
times helpful, or even sometimes neces 
sary. For the objective observer, and espe 
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the literal meaning of the latter term. 
Nevertheless, the child may experience 
the situation as one in which his parent 
was "very wise.” For the child will be 
able to incorporate the wisdom of his 
parent in the subtle interactive process of 
talking things out, rather than by being 
told what to do—in which case his own 
y seem even more striking. 
an said in a recent 
a pipe when his 


inadequacy ma 
As a very wise clergym 
interview, he lights 
parishoners come to him to ask his ad- 
vice, and smokes while he listens. When 
he finds that his pipe has gone out, he 
becomes aware that he has been talking 
too much and listening too little! 

It should not be expected that the 
child will always run eagerly to his par- 
ent for a “talk session” whenever he is 
troubled, and the parent should not feel 
troubled if his expert wisdom is not al- 
ways eagerly sought. It will suffice if the 
parent is available and the child often 
comes to him. There are times when the 
child fecls too guilty about what he has 
done or wishes to do, or too uncertain of 
possible reactions by his parent to share 
his troubles with someone else. It is prob- 
ably best to "wait out" such situations 
rather than to try to force a cathartic 
session. The child is also entitled to his 


own secrets and his own feelings of guilt! 
Perhaps after he has made some amends 
f his prob- 


or after he has worked some 0 

lems through, he will still come to talk 

things over. 
The teacher (or the wise group leader) 

can also be of inestimable value in mak- 

ing available the opportunity for im- 
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promptu "talk sessions." It is highly use- 
ful to have even a few moments’ chat 
about something when the situation is 
immediately relevant, and when emo- 
tional tension can be directly dissipated. 
Many frustrating situations occur in 
school or in club groups in which dis- 
charge of tension before it mounts to 
high levels can be effectively growth-in- 
ducing. Moreover, since the teacher has 
different responsibilities from those of 
the parent (and hence has different types 
of emotional involvement in the child) 
he can sometimes be effective when the 
parent could not. The parent is often so 
emotionally involved in helping the child 
progress toward a specific goal that he 
may be unable to take an objective and 
uninvolved attitude in some situations in 
which the teacher can do so. (The re- 
verse is also sometimes true, of course.) 
The teacher and parent can thus be sup- 
plementary in providing opportunities of 
somewhat different kinds for the child to 
talk and reason things out. Under some 
circumstances, as we shall see, group 
“talk sessions” (more commonly called 
group guidance sessions) may be organ- 
ized, and these in turn may provide still 
additional means of helping the child to 
grow in emotional and social stature, But 
the short, informal, and individual con- 
ference whenever the situation is ripe for 
it has a unique value of its own. 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP NEEDS 


A healthy environment for the individual 
is also a healthy environment for the 


society—and when society has a healthy 
environment it may be said to be a 
healthy society. Yet today we have ample 
evidence that in many ways some aspects 
of our society are somewhat unhealthy. 
Evidence for this may be found all 
around us. The National Association for 
Mental Health has estimated that well 
over 10,000,000 people in the United 
States are suffering from various forms of 
emotional disturbance serious enough to 
require hospital or out-patient psychi- 
atric treatment. It has been estimated 
that at least 10 per cent of our school 
population is seriously maladjusted, and 
it is well known that school guidance 
clinics, community child-guidance agen- 
cies, and state mental-hygience clinics 
are unable to keep up with the heavy 
load of referrals. During the early part of 
1958 the Board of Education in New 
York City, during an acute outbreak of 
widespread delinquency in that city, had 
to set up two different types of correc- 
tional schools for such youngsters and 
enlist the police force in an attempt to 
cope with the problem. During World 
War II more than 17 per cent of all 
draftees were rejected for psychiatric rea- 
sons. During 1946 the combined rate of 
homicidal and suicidal acts per 100,000 
of the adult population was 24.02 in this 
Country (3). Facts such as these indicate 
that a very large segment of our popula- 
tion is severely disturbed emotionally. 
We cannot attribute these facts to any 
innate “sickness” in the population. 
Rather we must attribute them to emo- 
tionally disturbing conditions in socicty- 
When a society thus provides the breed- 
ing ground for emotional disturbance 
€ven the most prophylactic home en- 


vironment is not immune to its influence. 

The condition is not confined to the 
United States; it is worldwide. The rate 
of psychiatric illness is high throughout 
most of the civilized world, although it 
varies considerably from one country to 
another. Referring again to the combined 
rate for homicide and suicide, the rate 
per 100,000 of the population in some 
representative countries is as follows: for 
Denmark, 35.76; for France, 16.36; for 
Canada, 13.07. It is comparatively and 
noteworthily low for the Republic of 
Ireland, in which the rate is 4.24, but this 
figure is still high in absolute terms (11). 
We could illustrate the worldwide na- 
ture of this problem by citing other 
Statistics, but it suffices to say that the 
problem is quite apparent whether we 
consider psychoneurosis, or alcoholism, 
or drug addiction, or criminal behavior, 
including juvenile delinquency. 

The figures we have just offered refer 
to a particular year in the history of 
modern civilization, and they vary from 
year to year, depending on social and 
economic factors, among other things. 
Even more important is the fact that the 
figures are on the increasc. Some of this 
increase may reflect societys growing 
awareness of many forms of emotional 
disturbance it formerly failed to recog- 
nize. Some of it may reflect better meth- 
ods of detection and greater provision for 
treatment, with the consequence that 
more and more people are seeking help. 
It is highly probable that there is, in fact, 
an actual increase in the rate of the com- 
bined total of all forms of emotional dif- 
ficulties. It is also safe to conclude that 
this increase in rate is due to conflicting 
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values in the needs of the individual and 
those of society. 

As society has become ever more com- 
plex and as the pace of change has quick- 
ened, it is, perhaps, inevitable that con- 
flicts between the needs of the individual 
and the group should become more se- 
vere. We have paid considerable atten- 
tion to advances in technology and the 
physical sciences but have paid far less 
attention to the scientific study of hu- 
man needs and methods of satisfying 
them. The individual, and therefore in 
the end even his society, has lost sight 
of the central fact that advances in the 
physical and scientific fields can have 
meaning and value only as they are put 
to use by individuals and by society, and 
this means learning how all advances af- 
fect persons, and then providing appro- 
priate means for gratifying their needs. 
Thus far in our history, society and the 
individual have been left to shift for 
themselves. We have not yet learned 
how to reconcile all of our conflicting 
needs and how to adapt to uncertainties 
on a global scale or to very rapid rates of 
change. As a consequence we are ill 
equipped to plan our society to make 
effective and productive use of our 
technical know-how in the p 


ences. 
Here in this volume we are concerned, 


primarily, with the growing child. As we 
have seen, he lives not only in the society 
of adults, but he also lives in a society 
(or many societies) of children. Al 
though we may be unable to do as much 
for him in the over-all planning of so- 


hysical sci- 
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ciety as we might like, there is much we 
can do for him in providing, at least, a 
more healthy society of children. Even 
the most aggressive children learn to ad- 
just better when they have a well planned 
society of children, although they are still 
subject to the unfavorable influences of 
their particular adult society (12). 

Starting as carly, at least, as the stagc 
of toddlerhood, careful provision should 
be made for healthy group experiences 
for the youngsters. Good nursery schools 
can provide a large part of the answer to 
this problem. As we pointed out in 
Chapter 5, the chief goals of nursery edu- 
cation should center on the socialization 
of the child away from home. The school 
can provide a secure environment in 
which, under guidance and with proper 
pacing, youngsters can learn to adapt to 
each other, interdepend on each other, 
learn to tolerate mild frustrations, de- 
velop a sense of belonging in the group, 
and have varied opportunities for disci- 
plined work and spontaneous expression. 
Such an environment can also provide 
the materials and equipment that will 
supplement those available in the home 
so that the child can learn to experience 
and get to know more of the world 
around him. Above all, it is in meeting 
more kinds of children, and in having 
the mature and emotionally accepting 
support of a warm teacher while doin 
so, that such a socicty of toddlers and 
other preschool children can be most 
helpful. 

There are, of course, other aspects of 
community resources that could be dis- 


cussed, such as the church group and 
the neighborhood group, but we wish 
only to illustrate our gencral thesis that 
a planned and mentally healthy socicty 
for children can bc highly beneficial. Wc 
shall illustrate this thesis with examples 
at two other levels of development. 
During the carly school years, the 
needs of children change gradually and 
adaptations in the nature of their socicty 
have to be made. Children are able to 
participate in larger groups and are able 
to form their own, informal pecr groups. 
They need more opportunity for inde- 
pendent and even some rebellious activ- 
ity, and they need much more frecdom 
to move about and explore their environ- 
ment—hence the desirability of all kinds 
of physical facilitics appropriate to this 
age, and of excursions to different a 
of the city and country, They also ee 
to learn the cognitive skills with which 
to communicate more effectively, argue 
and sustain their rights more convinc- 


Learning need not stop becausc of confinc- 
ment to a hospital. (U. of Mich.) 


ingly, and begin to ingest more of the 
knowledge relevant to their immediate 
world. Trained leadership is vitally 
needed to protect (but not overprotect) 
children during this adventurous period 
of their lives, to stimulate (but not over- 
stimulate them, to understand and toler- 
ate their needs for spontaneity and ag- 
gression, and to furnish inspiring models 
for identification. Good teachers and 
good group leaders who have well-bal- 
anced personalities and who are chal- 
lenged by and interested in their work 
are very important, basic ingredients (not 
window dressing) during these experi- 
ences (2). 

We should like to illustrate our thesis 
of a more adequately planned socicty 
for children with some remarks about 
the adolescent period—a period that is 
marked by many opportunities for fur- 
ther healthy development, and by many 
possible pitfalls as well. Perhaps the most 
focal theme for this whole period is the 
establishment of reasonably mature pat- 
terns of heterosexual adjustment. This 
means learning to get along with both 
Sexes, beginning to point to vocational 
goals, beginning to assume mature respon- 
sibility, and having some freedom to get 
into “little jams" and work them out on 
the basis of one’s own resources. The 
leadership required during this period 
should involve, above all, a deep under- 
standing of adolescent phenomena, anda 
respect for them. Intellectually and emo- 
tionally children are now prepared to be- 
gin to assume adult roles, but they have 
not yet acquired the skills appropriate to 
handle such roles with case (and socicty 
is not yet ready to grant them cither eco- 
nomic or social independence). The 
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leader must fecl a responsibility to ac- 
cept the mature needs of the youngster 
without abrogating his right to offer wise 
guidance and needed restraining influ- 
ence. Children need help to get over 
their own awkwardness in heterosexual 
experiences. They also need opportunity 
for gaining a sense of maturity and re 
sponsibility in making decisions, in plan- 
ning their own programs, and for jointly 
participating with adults in carrying out 
such programs. Since they also vary 
widely in interests and capabilities, they 
need guidance in overcoming frustrations 
which may scem to them to be insuper- 
able, and in chanelling their capacities 
along the lines of their greatest talents. 
They also need opportunities for making 
mistakes (and for avoiding the most seri- 
ous ones) so that they can learn to profit 
from mistakes and to experience a wide 
variety of exploratory phenomena. The 
adult hand must be ever-present, but 
never oppressively felt—present to provide 
resource capabilities and wise guidance 
and rarely felt as a punitive influence. 
Such a society can do much to pre 
vent excessive or prolonged regression to 
more infantile modes of behavior, on the 
one hand, and violent, antisocial acting 
out, on the other. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


Good education is good mental hygiene. 
The program for mental hygiene in the 
schools should not be separate and apart 
from other programs, but should consist 
of good mental hygiene practices as part 
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of all of them. As we shall see, special 
provision needs to be made for excep- 
tional cases and for extreme circum- 
stances, but the mental hygiene program 
should basically be good educational 


practice alert to the emotional needs of 
children, 


Mental hygiene in the school starts 
with the school staff. Unless the staff, 
in its own organization and functioning, 
practices good mental hygiene it will be 
unable to provide maximal opportunity 
for healthy personality development of 
children, Hence, from this viewpoint, it 
is important that the organizational and 
functional characteristics of the school 
Staff be hygienically sound. Hutt and 
Miller have expressed part of this view- 
point as follows (13): 


The school is a miniature society which 
helps to democratize its individual members 
to the extent that it embodics sound edu- 
cational practice. 

In the study of this microcosm, there are 
two aspects of the teacher’s influence which 
merit special attention. The first concerns 
the teacher's conscious awareness of 
cratic objectives, procedures and or 
tion. The teacher must actively 
the formulation of educational policy of the 
school, Only thus can she fully appreciate 
the meaning of the democratic attitude 
that she is then supposed to convey to her 
pupils. Only thus can she develop that re- 
spect for differences among the personnel 
who are unified with respect to their basic 
goals. . . . 

It is necessary that the teachers accept 
common goals if they are to attain true re- 
spect for the individuality of the students. 
Children can then view differences among 
teachers in the light of these goals. In fact, 


demo- 
ganiza- 
dssist in 


the expression by teachers of differences in 
their points of view can then be encouraged. 


A good school staff, then, is one in which 
the structure is clearly visible to all its 
members, and in which different mem- 
bers of the staff have well defined and 
acceptable positions in the total struc- 
ture. Teachers must be full participants 
in the functioning of this structure, s 
though their functions will necessarily 
differ from those of the principal and the 
superintendent. Their individual contri- 
butions, thcir viewpoints, and their criti- 
cisms must be utilized in the formulation 
and carrying out of policy decisions $i 
that cach member feels a full sense 0 
participation and assumes an appropriate 
degree of responsibility in daily opera 
tions. 

We would place next in importance 
the mental health of the teacher. Since 
she serves as a model for identification, 
and since she has to deal with all à 
of personality characteristics in her chil- 
dren, the teacher should be free of gross 
emotional disturbances in herself and 
should be emotionally mature enough » 
tolerate and to accept the emotional carl 
ferences of her pupils from herself. Mos 
schools today make little or no effort s 
evaluate the personality disturbances ua 
their staffs or provide opportunity fo 
their staffs to obtain mental hygiene as- 
sistance when it is desirable. (We believe 
the day will come when such aec 
and opportunities will be routinely aval’ 
able.) Selection of teachers should be 
based not only on technical competence 
and preparation but also on, at least, He 
absence of seriously undesirable personal- 
ity characteristics. 


The content of the school curriculum 
should also be considered in terms of 
its mentakhygiene aspects. Schoolwork 
should simultancously provide for prepa- 
ration for later life and be intimately 
related to the emerging interests and 
abilities of the youngsters. This type of 
balance is casicr to suggest than pre- 
scribe, and considerable thought must be 
given to mecting both these require- 
ments. Morcover, the school curriculum 
must be related to the specific back- 
grounds and to the actual levels of abili- 
ties of the pupils with adequate provision 
for differences among pupils. Children 
need to be motivated to work to the 
maximum of their capacities but they 
should not experience too frequent or too 
Severe failurc. An appropriate curriculum 
is one that combincs these characteristics 
so that growth is encouraged in attaining 
individual and maximum skill through 
many success experiences. 

There is also need for consideration of 
the emotional climate of the classroom. 
(See Chapter 7, particularly.) A relaxed 
but not unstimulating atmosphere with 
provision for individual contact and in- 
teraction between pupils and teacher is 
necessary. A tense classroom with fre- 
quent turmoil is neither a good place in 
which to learn nor to grow emotionally. 
The child needs to feel accepted as part 
of his group and to develop a sense of 
making important contributions to the 
work of the group. Group-oriented goals, 
and group as well as individual competi- 
tion, need to be fostered. Above all, the 
teacher has to have sufficient time to 
learn to know something of the individ- 
ual needs and other characteristics of 
each child, and to offer individual discus- 
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sions at appropriate times. Some oppor- 
tunity is also necessary for individual and 
informal tutoring when the child needs 
special assistance. 

We cannot leave this discussion of the 
mental hygiene of the school without a 
word about the need of significant cumu- 
lative records of the child's developing 
personality characteristics. Too often 
schools provide only for notations of the 
unfavorable personality characteristics of 
their children, or else simply rate pupils 
on aspects of social adjustment. Much 
more, and much more positive, informa- 
tion needs to be accumulated. How is 
the child best motivated? Is he growing 
in assuming responsible social character- 
istics? Under what circumstances can he 
be expected to provide group leadership? 
How does he relate to others? How does 
he respond to criticism and to reward? 
What kinds of things disturb him? Does 
he need special provision to meet his in- 
dividual needs? These are some of the 
kinds of questions for which a cumula- 
tive record would prove to be most help- 
ful to successive teachers who deal with 
the child. And these arc the kinds of 
things that can be constructively re- 
viewed, in a mutual attempt at helping, 
with the mother or father. 


THE THREE R'S 
VERSUS THE CHILD 


e been increas- 
of the 


in edu- 


For many years people hav 
ingly debating the general issue 
place of "character development 


cation and its relation to more formal, 
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“academic” education. The cry has gone 
up for more emphasis by schools on 
“tough courses,” and especially on scien- 
tific education. Programs that assist in 
personality development for children 
have received much criticism. It has been 
claimed that too little attention is given 
to “fundamentals” and that the school 
program has too much “fluff.” Some 
critics have gone so far as to say that our 
schools have pampered our children and 
that we ought to “go back” to the old 
days when the “three R’s” were given 
central if not primary importance. 

We do not wish to enter into the heart 
of this controversy except to point out 
that occasionally the chief issues have 
been confused and that there has been 
a search for a “scapegoat.” Surely no one 
would advocate scriously that we should 
neglect to provide proper conditions for 
suitable personality development as part 
of the ongoing process of education. The 
real issue is not "the three R's versus the 
child,” as the title of this section might 
suggest, but how to provide adequate 


learning of academic and other scholastic 


skills while at the same time insuring 


good, sound conditions of education for 
personality adjustment. There is no 
necessary conflict between these goals. 
On the contrary, they can and should be 
integrated as part of sound educational 
practice. 

We have seen that the school is a 
microcosm of society and that it is cn- 
trusted with the job of helping to trans- 
mit the values of our culture. We can 
have a great deal of healthy debate on 


which values are most important, but it 
should be obvious that some values will 
necessarily be transmitted, with high or 
with low levels of efficiency. The ques- 
tion is not whether we shall have char- 
acter education but rather what kind of 
character education we deem to be de- 
sirable. Whether we agree to give 90 per 
cent or 50 per cent, for example, of 
school time to the lcarning of funda- 
mental academic skills, the educational 
program should assist in fostering good 
habits of learning, a high degree of eph 
propriate skills and thc important T 
product of effective personality which 
can utilize these skills properly. 

If mental hygiene, and if guidance, e 
integral parts of the total program i 
education, then the very ways m eee 
the academic program is implementcc 
will have favorable effects upon pasmet 
ity development. The maladjusted chi 
is not only maladjusted but he is also 
unable to learn efficiently and he cannot 
utilize cffectively what he docs leam. 
The climate of the classroom and iie 
personality of the teacher are ym il 
sable parts of a good learning einem 
ment, therefore. Attention to individua 
needs by the teacher is designed to !T 
crease the effectiveness of both lotes 
and adjustment so that thc Wen 
and the class make progress satisfactor! P 
The crucial role of good tcaching prac 
tices is therefore central to both learning 
and good adjustment. Teaching 15 med 
fective if it breeds pampering, for a 
the child is not being motivated to a 
maximal use of his native capacities 
Moreover, the success achieved Q^ 
recognized in satisfactory progress} 


school subjects augurs well for effective 
personal adjustment. 

Of course, too much “pap” may be in- 
serted into the school curriculum, but 
whether this is or is not the case is irrele- 
vant to the question of whether the 
fundamental skills are being taught well, 
with good consequences for personality 
development—except if too much time 
and cffort are devoted to irrelevant "sub- 
jects.” The question concerning the 
amount of time necessary for adequate 
mastery of fundamental skills is a tech- 
nical matter which should be largely, if 
not entirely, a matter for school officials 
to decide. The community, and particu- 
lady the parents, have a right to ask 
whether fundamental abilities are being 
learned adequately, and they have a right 
to participate in the general policy de- 
cisions concerning specific goals to be 
assigned to the schools, but the ways in 
which the basic skills and other skills 
and habits are to be taught is a peda- 
gogical problem, best left to the “ex- 
perts.” It may turn out that some of the 
so-called “pap” is really significant in or- 
der to attain the very objectives insisted 
upon by the community. If it is not, or 
if it interferes with effective learning of 
both academic skills and personal adjust- 
ment, then it not only may but should 
be eliminated. f 

It is also important to point out that 
guidance and counseling programs are 
designed to implement the attainment 
of educational goals. Children need con- 
siderable guidance and counseling, par- 
ticularly during such crucial periods as 
the eighth grade of elementary school 
when decisions about type of high school 
are being considered, and during the 
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upper grades of high school when many 
vocational and educational problems are 
being considered. Such types of guidance 
are important to the cffective use of the 
capacities of pupils. They are offered to 
make the educational process more effi- 
cient. If they are employed improperly 
then their use should be improved. The 
problem here is the same as with the in- 
efficient use of any educational process. 
But they are not more of a “frill” for the 
modern educational system than is the 
use of electricity or of central heating in 
the modern home or factory. If anything, 
they are an even more indispensable part 
of the truly effective educational program 


(5, 7). 


SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


The modern school or school system has, 
as an integral part of its services, a guid- 
ance program for all of its pupils. Some 
schools also provide the services of child- 
guidance clinics or have access to state or 
community clinics of this type. These 
facilities are designed to assist the 
teacher in the total process of education. 
When well organized they are manned 
by a properly trained professional staff 
and provide gencral consultation to all 
school personnel for decisions on matters 
of policy, diagnostic services for schools 
and individual pupils, and group and in- 
dividual counseling for selected portions 
of the school population. Contrary to 
they do not relieve the 


some opinion, ‘ 
er responsi- 


classroom teacher of any of h 
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pilities and duties. Rather, they supple- 
ment her work with professional services 
when and as they are needed. 

We shall begin our discussion by con- 
sidering group programs of guidance, and 
then analyze some of the more common 
forms of individual guidance services. 
We shall leave for the last sections of 
this chapter our discussion of still more 
specialized guidance services, such as 
those provided by clinical psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and pediatricians. We can 
do no more than furnish a general survey 
of all these specialized programs since a 
detailed consideration of them would in- 


volve a whole book or even a number of 
books. 


Social living classes 


Many schools, particularly at the junior- 
high school and senior-high school levels, 
now offer classes in social living, or simi- 
lar classes with other titles. The general 
philosophy of such programs is to utilize 
group methods of instruction to teach 
children how to cope with many of the 
common problems of daily living. If by 
teaching is meant imparting specific 
knowledge, testing for the effectiveness 
of the learning of this knowledge, and 
similar pedagogical goals, then one ma 
seriously doubt the wisdom of such aims. 
If, however, by teaching is meant arous- 
ing interest in group discussion of com- 
mon problems in learning and adjust- 
ment, providing opportunity for airing 
feclings and attitudes in an atmosphere 
designed to encourage objective and 
sober consideration, introducing children 


to resources that contain information 
and wise counsel on relevant subjects, 
and presenting information in other ways 
when such sources are not readily avail- 
able to students, such aims can be highly 
beneficial (7). 

The chief function of such group 
experiences should be to provide oppor- 
tunity for deliberate discussion of prob- 
lems that are a source of conflict and 
worry. The chief function should not be 
to test for specific information that 1s 
learned about such matters. It is not the 
information, primarily, that is needed— 
although some kinds of information gani 
be very helpful—but rather the cathartic 
value of sharing one’s doubts and fecl- 
ings with others who are experiencing 
similar problems in daily living. he 
teacher's role may be defined as that of 
a mature group leader, who is not there 
to judge or test what the pupils learn, 
but to help guide the discussion along 
fruitful lines, offer a sober and agen” 
reducing influence upon the group, anc 
act as a resource person when the group 
needs one. Her value lies not in furnish- 
ing the correct answers, but in helping 
pupils to find more constructive and ap- 
propriate answers for themselves. Group 
discussion can be very salutary if it T€ 
duces anxicty about problems of living 
that interfere with learning and adjust- 
ment in the whole school arca, if it pro 
vokes thoughtful evaluation of ones 
position and goals, and if the learning !9 
not tinged with moralizing. . 

The content of such group mectings 
should be largely determined by w 
pupils themselves, with guidance an¢ 
stimulation provided by the teacher. 
Such meetings can be most effective } 


problems of current urgency are the 
starting point. They can often lead to 
analysis of the relationship of present 
problems to future goals. At such times, 
specific information may be needed to 
lend substance to the discussion and to 
offer criteria for evaluation. Pupils may 
want to know how different types of 
School programs, and different subjects, 
relate to vocational and professional ob- 
Jectives, for example. In such instances, 
information may be extremely helpful 
ce directly relevant. Sometimes the stu- 
vi. be referred to source materials 
diie : rary; sometimes the group may 
v» "roh poi of the profession 
rie pation to tell about his experience 
el 3 hing and working in his particular 
*» d; sometimes the teacher may give a 
Hik on the local school offerings and 
“SA ee relationships to subsequent 
of all g possibilities. But most important 
egg social living classes can devote 
the on s to problems manifested by 
me _ themselves in their personal 
that red iie experiences, problems 
tliem, of current and direct concern to 
du be inferred from the preceding 
iit 2 the teacher assumes a differ- 
ieee in such classes from those she 
ne be classes focusing on subject 
that "d. $ a consequence, it can be scen 
» an 1 specialized leadership requires 
Propriat appropriate personality and ap- 
ie LUN Not every teacher is 
teacher or the role of social living 
teacher = minimal requirements the 
in. suc] E sold have: (a) a strong interest 
enata qon (b) a personality that will 
ike her to motivate and listen, pro- 

and tolerate the expression of con- 
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flicting emotional attitudes; (c) some 
training in group guidance or group dis- 
cussion techniques. It would also be 
helpful if she had some training in coun- 
seling methods and in psychopathology 
or abnormal psychology. Experience has 
shown that discussions cannot be carried 
out effectively with large groups. Prob- 
ably, the group should not be larger than 
25 at the outside, and more profitable 
discussions would be likely if the group 
were closcr in size to 15 students. Experi- 
ence has also indicated that if the school 
is coeducational, the discussion groups 
should consist of members of both sexes. 
It is usually best to group pupils for dis- 
cussion in terms of their chronological 


age levels (14). 


Other forms of group guidance 
Even though the functions of so-called 


social living classes come very close to 


and overlap considerably with those of 
ling procedures, 


professional group counse 
when more intensive programs are de- 
counselors will be 


sired professional | 
needed. We shall discuss the professional 


qualifications of the counselor in the 
next section, but we may anticipate this 
discussion by indicating that he has 
much more training than the minimal 
requirements suggested for the teacher of 
social living classes; he is specifically 
trained for counseling as 2 profession, 
whereas the social living teacher has ob- 
tained some relevant training but has not 
specialized in such a field. 
Group counseling can pro 
diagnostic and therapeutic Se 


vide both 
rvices. 
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the diagnostic level, it can arrange for 
aptitude and interest testing so as to 
provide pupils with a more accurate basis 
for evaluating their potentialities along 
vocational and professional lines, it can 
offer group personality testing serviccs, 
and it may include specialized evalua- 
tions in some fundamental school skills 
(reading skills of many high-school pupils 
are below their potential, and diagnosis 
is a first step in arranging for corrective 
experiences). The counselor is trained to 
know how to select, administer, and in- 
terpret the results of such tests. At the 
therapeutic level, the properly trained 
counselor is trained, in offering educa- 
tional counseling, vocational counscling, 
or personal counseling. He deals with 
pupils who are in or near the normal 
tange of adjustment, for the most part, 
leaving to the psychotherapist (sce last 
section of this chapter for a discussion 
of his role) the more complicated prob- 
lems of the severely disturbed individual. 


In group sessions, information relevant 
to vocational choice mz 


ay be discussed, 
problems in improving study habits may 


be considered, and personal problems in 
adjustment that may interfere with maxi- 
mal use of one's Capacities may be ana- 
lyzed. j 

Effective group counseling will consist 
of regularly scheduled sessions with a 
small number of pupils, Although some 
types of vocational information may be 
presented in large groups, the relevance 
of such data, and particularly the analy- 
sis of personal conflicts and anxieties, can 
best be dealt with in groups of about 


8 or 10 pupils. The counselor may famil- 
jarize himself with the individual school- 
work and adjustment records of his 
pupils, he may have conferences with 
teachers and supervisors, and he may usc 
such information toward gaining a better 
understanding of the individual needs 
and potentialities of cach of the pupils. 
In some cases, group counseling may be 
supplemented with individual counscl- 
ing sessions. The importance of the 
school counselor should not be under- 
emphasized. The small school may be 
unable to afford him, but ncither can the 
small or large school do its most cffective 
job without his highly trained and spe 
cialized diagnostic and corrective services. 

There are other kinds of group guid- 
ance available for the school. Most of 
these are utilized for very special kinds 
of school situations. Unique programs 
may be designed, for example, for schools 
with a large immigrant population, Of 
special types of group guidance may be 
needed for schools with a large delin- 
quency problem. The interested reader 
may find some discussion of these pro- 
grams and further references about them 
in the excellent volume by Marzolff (7). 


The school counselor 
and the visiting teacher 


The school counselor, or as hem 
properly be called, the clinic. 
is, in the recent use of 
cialist in counscling as applied to educa- 
tional situations, In Many ways he is 
similar to the clinica] Psychologist or the 
school psychologist, In. the past many 
types of individuals Were assigned the 
functions of a school Counselor, often 
with little consideration of their quali- 


ay more 
al counsclor, 
this term, a spe- 


fications for this work, and as a conse- 
quence much confusion resulted and 
Some harm was done. Today, the term 
Clinical counselor has come to be widely 
accepted as representing a certain mini- 
d level of training along specific pro- 
Pues m pig we have still not 
stage when all counsclors 

possess the Ph.D. degree in psychology 
(or in educational psychology), this is the 
desideratum that has been proposed for 
full certification by the American Psy- 
mology Association, by the American 
ard of Examiners in Professional Psy- 
chology, and by many State Civil Service 
Boards and State Departments of Educa- 
tion. During the present transitional pc- 
riod the majority of clinical counsclors 
employed by school systems arc individ- 
uals with a master’s degree, and many of 
them, by virtue of professional training 
and extensive experience, are doing an 
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excellent job. It is recognized, however, 
that adequate training in the future will 
require a Ph.D. degree and certification 
based on supervised experience and 
further examination (15). Such training 
at the graduate level should include 
courses in: general psychology, personal- 
ity development, evaluation and appraisal 
of the individual, sociology (or other 
courses about the social environment), 
counseling and psychotherapy, research 
methods, and cognate and elective sub- 
jects relevant to the professional objec- 
tive, It should also include laboratory 
courses, work in clinics, hospitals or 
schools so that techniques may be mas 
tered and applied in reaMife situations 
under conditions of good supervision, 
and internship training. The whole train- 


Sensory and motor skills are important in intelligence tests. (U. of Mich.) 


puse 
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ing program is projected on the basis of 
a full-time, four-year period. Persons with 
less than this minimal amount of train- 
ing should not be expected to have the 
competency that is now required for such 
work although, as we have said, many 
people have previously acquired good 
training and wisely supplemented it by 
supervised field experience, without hav- 
ing gone through the formal academic 
requirements we have presented. 

The school counselor can provide 
many useful, and in some instances es- 
sential, services. If he is properly trained 
in both educational and psychological 
theory and methods he can provide con- 
sultant service at the level of policy- 
making. His advice on technical prob- 
lems of adjustment, vocational guidance, 
and vocational information may be 
sought when the principal or the school 
board is considering the formulation of 
policy decisions. 

The visiting teacher is another type of 
Specialist employed by some schools to 
assist with many kinds of problems. Since 
the training and functions of the visiting 
teacher vary throughout the several 
States, it is difficult to describe tl 
a precise manner. 
the visiting teacher 
between the schoo 


iem in 
In general, however, 
acts as a liaison person 
l and the community, 
trying in a number of ways to make the 
educational process more effective. The 
job may involve investigating home con- 
ditions to learn what bearing they may 
have upon a particular child's school diffi- 
culties, consulting with teachers about 
the problems pupils present, trying to in- 


tegrate school and home efforts to make 
for more effective conditions of learning, 
assisting the family in coopcrating with 
the school's aims, referring thc child, 
when necessary, to various types of clinics 
and agencies that may provide diagnostic 
and treatment help along psychological 
or medical lines, and the like. The train- 
ing usually is similar to that of a school 
teacher (although this is not necessarily 
the case in all instances), plus training in 
social case work. Assistance of the visit- 
ing teacher is sought for such varicd 
types of problems as arranging for physi- 
cal examination by specialists and for 
follow-up on their recommendations, ol 
vestigating possibilities for special place- 
ment of children who cannot be taken 
care of at home, and helping parents to 
understand ways and methods by which 
they may contribute more effectively to 
the child’s psychological growth and ad- 
justment. This assistance can be a eed 
to the hard-pressed teacher, school ad- 
ministrator, and parent, as well as to the 
individual child. 

In this connection we should point out 
that methods of obtaining reliable evalu- 
ations of home conditions, in general, 
and of interactions between parents and 
their children, in particular, require a 
basis in both adequate research anal- 
ysis and in appropriate methods of in- 
terviewing and observation. As we t 
noted in carlier chapters, the findings o 
previous studies dealing with the influ 
ence of home climate or home training 
procedures are suspect because they are 
based upon dubious interviewing and ob- 
servational methods. In recent years 
major strides have been taken to improve 
such methods (and thereby improve the 


à 


Interviews between teachers and parents 


functioning of "home visitors" in obtain- 
ing relevant information) through re- 
search studies in this arca. One of the 
significant cfforts that is being made is 
an ongoing project at the Merrill Palmer 
School designed to cvaluate methods of 
observing and interviewing parents with 
respect to the nature of child-parent in- 
teractions (16). 


The school child-guidance clinic 


ool systems now provide, 


Many large sch 
the type of 


as part of their services, 


are mutually helpful. (Merrill Palmer) 


agency usually known as a child-guidance 


clinic. Other schools avail themselves of 
the services of somewhat similar agencies 
known variously as child-guidance cem 
ters, mental-hygiene clinics, and children's 
centers. It is probable that such an agency 
existing as an integral part of the school 
system can do a more effective job than 
one that is a part of the general commu 
nity. When it is part of the school sys 
tem, it has common objectives with the 
school, the problems of referral and com- 


munication between the two are vastly 
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simplified, its personnel are familiar with 
the methods, possibilities, and limitations 
of the schools, and it can work directly 
with school officials and personnel in pro- 
viding guidance for the formulation of 
policy to prevent the development. of 
many types of problems. 

The clinic usually consists of at least 
three types of specialized, professional 
personnel: a psychiatrist, a clinical psy- 
chologist, and a psychiatric social worker, 
Other types of personnel may be em- 
ployed in larger school systems, such 
as pediatricians, neurologists, and the 
like—if not employed on a full-time basis, 
they may at least be available for consul- 
tation. The psychiatrist is a physician 
who has received Special postgraduate 
training in the treatment of Psychiatric 
disorders. Like any other physician he 
may prescribe and administer drugs, but 
his treatment methods may also involve 
psychotherapy. He is qualified to evalu- 
ate all medical and psychological findings 
in arriving at a final diagnosis of the dis- 
turbed individual. The fully qualified 
psychiatrist has been certified as a diplo- 
mate in psychiatry and neurology by the 
Amcrican Board of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry. His major method of evalution, 
aside from assistance he may seck from 
other medical and behavior Specialists, 
consists of interviews with (and observa. 
tion of) the individual who is being ex- 
amined. He may offer psychotherapy 
when indicated, thereby trying to assist 
the individual to a more effective adjust- 
ment in his whole way of life, or at least, 
when the goals of treatment are more 


limited, to the removal or alleviation of 
troublesome symptoms. 

The clinical psychologist is a psycholo- 
gist who has specialized in the Cem 
of diagnosis and treatment of individuals 
with disturbances in their behavior ad- 
justment. In this respect, the goal of m 
training is similar to that of the psychia- 
trist. But whereas most psychiatrists, pe 
pecially in former years, were concerne? 
with very grave problems of psychop?- 
thology (such as psychoses and severe A 
choneuroses), and received a get 
portion of their field training in P 
mental hospitals for the pata 
ill, the clinical psychologist is concern i 
with the whole range of behavior pa i 
terns, from the normal through the pa 
chopathological, and receives. ips ne 
with mildly disturbed people mE 
and school agencies, as well as m i É 
pitals. The fully qualified clinical P 
chologist has carned the Ph.D. Hg s 
psychology, and, on the ba of five : d 
ditional years of suitable experience en 
a subsequent comprehensive € E 
tion, has obtained diplomate status we 
the Amcrican Board of [Examiners " 
Professional Psychology. Hc is an eem 
in psychological methods of ct 
(including the usc of intelligence, a = Ph 
and personality tests), has had i | d 
personality theory and personality es 
velopment, psychopathology, diaga 55 
methods, counscling and poene 
Sociology and social psychology, wes 
as experimental and research peÉ 
His whole postgraduate training, er i 
for a period of four ycars, is € s well 
study of human behavior, norma! as Jn 
as abnormal. He is not gv «1 al- 
ploy somatic methods of treatment, 


though he may have gained understand- 
ing of their uses in his courses and field 
experience, and may evaluate their effec- 
tiveness in the treatment of behavioral 
disorders. Because of his intense famili- 
arity with learning theory, research, and 
the psychological development of the hu- 
man being, he is especially well qualified 
to assist in diagnosis and treatment of 
the problems presented by school chil- 
dren. Both the psychiatrist and clinical 
psychologist have been giving ever more 
attention and time to the problems of 
the normal or near-normal person. Many 
clinical psychologists have been trained 
in methods of group and individual psy- 
chotherapy. All have done research as 
part of their graduate work and are 
trained in the critical appraisal of rc- 
search findings. 

The psychiatric social worker is a spe- 
cialist in the psychiatric aspects of social 
work. (Since most psychiatric social work- 
ers happen to be women we shall refer to 
them as “she.”) She has received a mas- 
ters degree in psychiatric social work 
from an accredited school of social work. 
Ter training has included, besides the 
usual courses in social work, specialized 
courses in casework processes, interview 
methods, personality development, and 
psychopathology. She has been trained to 
work in the family setting, to investigate 
and evaluate home conditions, to know 
about referral procedures for referral of 
clients (as she prefers to call them) to 
various types of agencies, and the like. 
Her role is envisioned as that of assisting 
in the total casework treatment and is 
frequently but not necessarily restricted 
to the less deep aspects of psychothera- 
peutic treatment. Traditionally, she has 
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assisted the psychiatrist, often taking 
over casework treatment of the parent of 
a child who is in psychotherapy with the 
psychiatrist, although her assignment 
may be to the child if the parent is in 
need of deeper or more intensive treat- 
ment. 

As can be inferred from the above, 
there is considerable overlap in the train- 
ing of these three types of specialists, al- 
though each has his unique qualities and 
techniques. Because cach can provide 
specialized types of professional help, the 
combined resources of the three, in con- 
sultation and treatment, acting as a so- 
called neuropsychiatric team, has been 
found to be most efficient (17). 

The child-guidance clinic can evaluate 
a child's mental capacities, personality 
characteristics, special interests and apti- 
tudes, educational achievement and dis- 
abilities, and physical and neurological 
deficiencies. It can offer individual and 
group treatment to the child or his par- 
ents as it is needed. As noted above, it 
can act as a resource agency for gencral 
consultation and advice for school per- 
sonnel. Because it is “right on the spot,” 
it can often help to prevent a relatively 
mild problem from becoming a more 
serious one. 


ROLE OF THE PEDIATRICIAN 


It is apparent that the best guidance for 
the physical well-being of the child can 
be offered by the person best qualified to 
diagnose and treat him: the physician or, 
more specifically, the pediatrician. Our 
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reason for introducing the role of the 
pediatrician in this chapter on childhood 
disturbances is that the pediatrician can 
be a highly important resource person in 
the psychological care of the chil 
he is trained in the hygiene and diseases 
of childhood, his advice is eagerly sought 
by parents when the child's physical we]. 
fare is endangered, and in recent years 


d. Since 


Getting acquainted. (U, of Mich.) 


his role has become ever more ug 
in preventing physical illness a Pr 
fostering maximum physical healt 4 ps 
development. However, his advice 7 vale 
sought so often, or if sought is n s 
lowed so often, in connection rx (See 
chological problems of the nM 
Chapter 3 and the discussion of -— 
Study.) This is unfortunate Laicop Mn 
pediatrician is in such a unique y “of d 
able position to exercise significa 
fluence. , d 
; of childhoo 
Because of the frequency eager 
illnesses, and because parents aL te E: 
to promote the physical well events 
their children, the pediatrician zegi 
the professional person who is mon eS 
larly consulted by the parents. es child 
is sought on such diverse matters 2 drm 
nutrition and fecding, slecping pu tics, 
behavior disturbances, sibling ener 
hyperactivity, speech problems, sadi 
thumb-sucking, car sickness, nigh 1 psY- 
and many morc. Since agers pe A 
chological problems in the pia stand 
closely interdependent, it is Pe be 
able that the physician's advice not al- 
sought on both. If his advice o that 
Ways respected, the rcason e d as he 
he is sometimes not as well aaa de- 
might be on matters of LE ree he 
velopment and adjustment. any pedia- 
has made special effort, as so ma ial train- 
tricians now do, to obtain specia tuir, 
ing along these lines, he wi 1 this lack 0 
to contribute very much, and by parents. 
his will soon be recognized jn only 
Moreover, some pediatricians important 
lip-service assent to the amd and 
interrelationships m will pre- 
physical phenomena; gn will refrain 
Scribe a drug or a dict, 


from prescribing in the sphere of par- 
entchild relationships even when this 
problem is central to the child's physical 
difficulties. Some pediatricians feel 
threatened when a child's emotional 
problems or the mother's related anxicty 
comes up during consultations; others 
fecl highly inadequate when they cannot 
prescribe a specific type of medication, 
for they must have something quite 
tangible and quite obviously medical to 
bolster their feclings of compctency. 

It is undoubtedly true that pediatri- 
cians are constantly getting better train- 
ing to cope with the whole range of 
problems of the development and adjust- 
ment of the child. Many leading pedia- 
tricians have been pointing the way for 
some time. The pediatrician can be help- 
ful by simply giving time to the anxious 
mother in order to allay her understand- 
able concern about problems (especially 
if she is discussing her first child) about 
which she knows very little. An oppor- 
tunity for emotional support and some 
catharsis may do more to "treat the 
child," as well as the mother, than medi- 
cation, in many instances. The pedia- 
trician who has learned to listen with 
perceptive understanding will often find 
that it is not the obvious content of 
what the mother reports that is impor- 
tant, but her attitudes, her unconscious 
anxicties, her feclings of guilt, and the 
like that are basic to understanding the 
child's difficulties. The pediatrician who 
has become competent in the field of the 
psychopathology of childhood will be 
able to make better diagnoses of his 
patients, recognize his own assets and 
limitations more clearly, request the as- 
sistance of other child specialists in the 
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behavioral sciences more often, and be- 
come a tremendous asset to his patients 
and their mothers and fathers, with all 
the rewards therefrom (17). 


PSYCHOTHERAPY FOR 
THE SCHOOL CHILD 


We are now ready to consider psycho- 
therapy in somewhat greater detail. Our 
aim will be to furnish the reader with an 
understanding of the methods and goals 
of psychotherapy, rather than to provide 
training in actual methods of psycho- 
therapy. In previous years, psychotherapy 
(or psychiatric treatment, as it was more 
commonly called) was generally available 
only to persons suffering from very severe 
personality disturbances. Nowadays, with 
removal of much of the unnecessary 
stigma from both personality disturbance 
(we decry the use of the inexact and mis- 
leading term “mental illness") and psy- 
chotherapy, it is becoming ever more 
rcadilv available for mild conditions of 
maladjustment and even for individuals 
who wish to learn to make more effective 
use of their capacities although they are 
not "disturbed" in the usual sense of the 
term. Whercas psychological disturbance 
formerly was regarded pretty much as "a 
skeleton in the closct," never to be re- 
vealed publicly, it is now no longer re- 
garded as necessarily shameful. Moreo- 
over, if psychotherapy is provided before 
the problem in maladjustment becomes 
very severe, the possibility of complete or 
more effective recovery is greatly en- 
hanced. 


The presence of pets makes hospital experience more acceptable. (U. of Mich.) 


Let us first consider the basic question 
of what psychotherapy is, Primarily, it is 
a process of Telearning, so that poor 
habits of adjustment and unfavorable at- 
titudes may be replaced by more effective 
patterns of behavior, In th 


€ normal proc- 
esses of growth and development the 
individual 


is constantly changing his 
mcthods of adjustment. Psychotherapy is 
different from this mainly in that it is à 
corrective measure when, due to exces- 
sive stress or excessive anxiety, ineffective 
methods of adjustment have developed 
which then tend to persist. Since the dif- 
ficulty is duc to emotional problems aris. 
ing from external or internal Sources, the 
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process of psychotherapy is rise a 
process of emotional relearning. The E 
culties that the individual may ais 
may take a great many forms, and t a 
may involve disturbances in coe pecan 
motor, educational, and vocational i 
as well as in emotional areas, but the bas : 
of treatment rests on the ge e 
of emotional feelings and their vei 
quent effects upon many pi gh iae 
behavior (6). In the case of children, : 
difficulty may be perceived by the a 
or the teacher, and not the child, or pa 
child may develop certain symptoms suc : 
as excessive anxiety, headaches, gastiom 
testinal upset, sleeplessness, and learn 


ing disabilities that upset him, but in 
cither type of case emotional difficulties 
are at the root of the problem, although 
other factors may contribute. Hence, psy- 
chotherapy is an emotional process of re- 
learning in which improved behavior is 
sought in order to correct or climinate 
symptoms or to produce more mature 
forms of adjustment, or both. 

The preceding sentence suggests that 
there are many aims of psychotherapy, 
and it might be well to make this 
thought more explicit. The most direct 
and usually the simplest aim is to reduce 
or to eliminate some troublesome symp- 
tom. Sometimes this can be done quite 
readily, especially if the symptom is of 
recent origin, has not been “encapsu- 
lated” into the total personality, and the 
traumata are well focused. In such cases, 
direct attack on the symptom through 
release therapy, in which the traumata 
are re-experienced under favorable and 
supportive conditions of psychotherapy 
(18), or through suggestion or habit re- 
education may be highly beneficial. Not 
only is the discomfiture of the symptom 
(or the undesirable trait) lessened or 
climinated, but the secondary and un- 
favorable effects of the symptom are also 
eliminated. We can readily understand 
how a symptom can give rise to further 
difficulties, since its presence is unwanted 
and it may interfere with some other as- 
pects of good adjustment, and so the 
individual may make considerable de- 
fensive maneuvers against it—and in the 
process acquire secondary symptoms. For 
example, consider a child who is mark- 
edly afraid of the dark. This symptom is 
directly uncomfortable, but, in turn, it 
limits his freedom of action in some 
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ways. Therefore, he may try to defend 
himself against his primary symptom by 
always insisting that someone be with 
him in the dark, or by avoiding being in 
dark places. In turn, his defense against 
his primary symptom may thus produce 
secondary symptoms, such as demanding 
that others stay with him when he antici- 
pates being in the dark. 

We may wonder why it is not always 
desirable to proceed in psychotherapy to 
the direct removal of symptoms. The rea- 
son for this is quite simple. Since the 
symptom has a cause (or a number of 
causes), it is often best to attempt to 
deal with the basic causation of the diffi- 
culty. Otherwise, the symptom may be 
removed only to have other, and perhaps 
more undesirable, symptoms take their 
place. The basic cause may remain, and 
thus the individual may become more 
maladjusted. Hence, removal of symp- 
toms should only be considered in the 
light of their meaning or causation and 
only as their elimination contributes to 
the improved overall adjustment of the 
individual. 

Another aim of psycho 
help the person resolve some of his cur 
rent difficulties. The aim of usual coun- 
aim of this approach in 
are similar. The focus of 
the problem may be inability to get along 
with one’s pects, fear in meeting new 
situations, phobic reactions to certam 
learning situations, and the like. In such 
instances, psychotherapy may be directed 
toward resolving the particular problem. 


In the process there may be some gai mM 


therapy is to 


seling and the 
psychotherapy 
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maturation of the individual, but the 
basic personality may remain essentially 
unchanged. At most, reduction of con- 
flict, more effective defense mechanisms, 
and somewhat greater capacity for general 
adjustment may be the consequences. 

The most ambitious aim of psychother- 
apy is the reconstruction of the personal- 
ity. When this is the aim, all pertinent 
areas of conflict are explored in psy- 
chotherapy, and basic ways of adaptation 
are learned or reconstructed so that the 
individual not only matures greatly, in 
the process, but develops a much more 
effective personality. He may not only 
overcome his specific symptoms, but he 
may also become much more capable of 
resolving new conflicts, when they arise, 
and of coping with life's problems, in 
general. He acquires new traits, new 
methods of defense, and new wavs of 
adaptation. It is believed that this proc- 
ess involves increasing the Strength of the 
ego and reducing, when relevant, the 
effect of undesirable aspects of the un- 
conscious components of the personality 
—the id and the superego. A stronger ego 
is also a more mature ego. It is much 
more resilient and the individual is much 
more disciplined but spontancous, He is 
able to gratify his needs in Socially de- 
sirable ways without the expenditure of 
excessive efforts which the disturbed per- 
son must employ. He is able to balance 
effectively the needs of the situation with 
his own necds, delaying, inhibiting, com- 
promising, or rebelling as circumstances 
warrant. 

These, then, are the major types of 


aims of psychotherapy. But how are they 
to be achieved? A full discussion of the 
techniques of psychotherapy would in- 
volve, as we have said, a volume jor 
several volumes on the subject. (The 
interested reader may refer to the ap- 
propriate chapters in our Patterns of 
Abnormal Behavior (6) for further dis- 
cussion of this subject.) Some of the 
most cffective psychotherapy with chil- 
dren is done in child-guidance climics or 
agencies in which a team of specialists is 
available to offer psychotherapy simul- 
tancously to (or advice for) cach of the 
members of the family who may be di- 
rectly involved in the problem. Often, it 
is necessary to evaluate both parent and 
child, and to provide help for cach, since 
the child will continue to live in es 
home and the parent as well as the child 
needs to learn more effective ways of ad- 
justment to internal problems and to the 
other person. Two books discuss in some 
detail various aspects of this total treat- 
ment process of several members of er 
family (19, 20). There are a mmer A 
“schools” of psychotherapy, cach a 
its own unique characteristics, although 
there is considerable overlapping among 
the “schools,” and the reader may wish 
to consult either of two works which 
discuss extensively the varicties of several 
approaches (9, 21). -— 

We should like to make onc additiona 
point clear before discussing some of the 
elements common to all or most forms 
of psychotherapy: the meaning of psy- 
choanalysis and its relationship to other 
forms of psychotherapy. Psychoanalysis 
may be considered a special form of ps 
chotherapy, and it may be of Freudian, 
Jungian, Adlerian, Sullivanian, or other 


subforms. In general, psychoanalysis dif- 
fers from other forms of psychotherapy 
in that it deals explicitly with the un- 
conscious and therefore, presumably, 
goes to deeper levels and attempts a 
more complete reconstructive job than 
the others. The Freudian form of psy- 
choanalysis, which is usually regarded as 
the classical form, makes extensive use of 
free association (or play analysis along 
with interviews, in the case of children), 
dream analysis, and the analysis of the 
transference (an evaluation and interpre- 
tation of the unconscious components of 
the relationships between patient and 
psychoanalyst). Because it is much more 
ambitious in scope than other forms of 
psychotherapy, and because the transfer- 
ence relationship is so important to its 
technique, the patient is seen many times 
per week (as many as six times per week 
in the psychoanalysis of adults) and for 
an extended period of time (as much as 
three or four years in the psychoanalysis 
of many adults). Anna Freud, the daugh- 
ter of Sigmund Freud, has written an 
excellent study of child psychoanalysis 
(22). Because the classical psychoanalyst 
undergoes a personal psychoanalysis as 
part of his training, in order to under- 
stand more fully the nature of uncon- 
Scious processes and to reduce the inter- 
ference of unconscious processes in his 
subsequent psychoanalytic practice, he is 
presumably more competent than many 
other types of therapists to deal with 
such phenomena. 

Returning now to psychotherapy, we 
may consider some of the elements of 
technique common to most "schools." 
In the first place, the psychotherapist at- 
tempts to establish a good emotional 
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relationship with his client. (We shall 
refer, henceforth, to the psychotherapy 
of children, only.) The secure, accepting, 
nonmoral relationship between psycho- 
therapist and child may be regarded as 
an indispensable climate for psychothera- 
peutic work. The child must become able 
to express his thoughts and his feelings 
openly and without fear of criticism or 
other forms of moral judgment so that 
he can become aware of his own im- 
pulses. In this respect the therapist is 
different from all other members of soci- 
ety (and especially the parent, the 
teacher, and the religious leader). It is 
not for him to decide what is right or to 
predetermine what specific ways the 
child will learn to behave, but only to 
free him from his conflicts so that he 
may become more mature and finally 
more responsible. Quite often a child is 
brought for psychotherapy, not because 
he experiences any problem within him- 
self, but only because others are dissatis- 
fied with his ways of behaving. In such 
circumstances, the therapist must first 
ally himself with the child (and even, 
possibly, against the parent who brought 
him) and gradually motivate him to ex 
perience and to understand the nature of 
his internal difficulties. The therapist 
must start where the child is and first 
enable him to satisfy his neurotic OT 
other disturbed expression of needs. Only 
in time can the child learn how to satisfy 
these needs in more appropriate social 
ways. At first the child may act out his 
needs or behave in aggressive OT uncon- 
trolled ways, however, as these needs are 
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being experienced and dealt with in still 
immature ways. 

The therapist offers emotional support 
and observes the child during these carly 
sessions. The child may play and talk 
very little, or he may talk and play very 
much. In either case, the therapy room 
must be conducive to both play and talk. 
This means that the therapist will have 
available a variety of play materials and 
an adequate work surface as well as com- 
fortable seating facilities for the child. 
Play may be highly important to the 
child in expressing his unconscious or 
Preconscious needs when he is not yet 
able to talk about them. 

During the process of therapy the 
child learns to identify with the thera- 
pist, and he takes over 
and unconsciously, 
pist’s attitudes, 


, both consciously 
many of the thera- 
mannerisms, and traits. 
The process of identification is one of 
the means by which the child interiorizes 
some of the ego attributes th 
lack. In good therapy, he w 
integrate these newly learne 
and use them in his own u 

As we have noted, the chi 
release repressed emotion-lad 
In order that this may occur, he must be 
provided with a secure and accepting 
emotional climate, and an environment 


at he may 
ill learn to 
d attributes 
nique ways. 
ld learns to 
en thoughts, 


in which his feelings can be permissively 
expressed. (23). The next part of im 
therapeutic procedure, although it will be 
understood that these "parts overlap 
considerably, involves reflection and in- 
terpretation by the therapist of what the 
child is expressing. The trained and a 
tive therapist, who understands the dy- 
namics of child behavior, is able to detect 
expression of the child’s defenses and x 
help the child to sce and therefore dea 
with them. The therapist also interprets 
the child's unconscious or partially con- 
scious needs and so makes them accessi- 
ble for conscious inspection. During e 
process anxiety is reduced and the chi 
learns to understand and accept in 
more completely. He gains insight s 
the nature of his problems, and gradua 7 
finds ways of dealing with them mok 
effectively. He works through many s 
the same problems (in different vene 
and many other different problems 11 
this way. . 

Thus, through the process of moe 
therapy the child strengthens his s 
he gives up inappropriate methods o z 
fense. As he solves his conflicts the aur 
in his emotional growth is overcome T ‘ 
he returns to the normal path of ae a 
healthy personality development fr p 
which he deviated. He can once mor 
behave as a total, maturing, striving, 41 
happily functioning individual. 
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